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Foreword 


The Canadian Censuses constitute a rich source of information about 
individuals and their families, extending over many years. The census data 
are used widely but it has proved to be worthwhile in Canada, as in some 
other countries, to supplement census statistical reports with analytical 
monographs on a number of selected topics. The 1931 Census was the 
basis of several valuable monographs but, for various reasons, it was 
impossible to follow this precedent with a similar programme until 1961, 
Moreover, the 1961 Census had two novel features. In the first place, it 
provided much new and more detailed data, particularly in such fields as 
income, internal migration and fertility, and secondly, the use of an 
electronic computer made possible a great variety of tabulations on which 
more penetrating analytical studies could be based. 

The purpose of the 1961 Census Monograph Programme is to provide a 
broad analysis of social and economic phenomena in Canada. Although the 
monographs concentrate on the results of the 1961 Census, they are supple- 
mented by data from previous censuses and by statistical material from 
other sources. In addition to this volume on Internal Migration in Canada: 
Demographic Analyses, its companion volume Migration in Canada: Regional 
Aspects and a Series of Labour Force Studies, monographs have been 
published on urban development, fertility, marketing, income and immigration. 

I should like to express my appreciation to the universities that 
have made it possible for members of their staff to contribute to this 
Programme, to authors within the Dominion Bureau of Statistics who have 
put forth extra effort in preparing their studies, and to a number of other 
members of DBS staff who have given assistance. The Census Monograph 
Programme is considered desirable not only because the analysis by the 
authors throws light on particular topics but also because it provides 
insight into the adequacy of existing data and guidance in planning the 
content and tabulation programmes of future censuses. Valuable help in 
designing the Programme was received from a committee of Government 
officials and university professors. In addition, thanks are extended to the 
various readers, experts in their fields, whose comments were of consider- 
able assistance to the authors. 

Although the monographs have been prepared at the request of and 
published by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, responsibility for the 
analyses and conclusions is that of the individual authors. 
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Preface 


This is the second of the two volumes comprising the 1961 Census 
Monograph on Migration in Canada. The first volume, Migration in Canada: 
Regional Aspects by Dr. Leroy O. Stone of DBS emphasizes the socio- 
economic aspects of migration in Canada. The late Dr. Yoshiko Kasahara 
was responsible forthe writing of the migration monograph until her untimely 
death and the author wishes to make a special acknowledgement to her 
contribution. Her outline of the monograph helped very much in dividing the 
contents for the two volumes. Also, Dr. Kasahara played a significant role 
in the design of the migration tabulations for the 1961 Census that form a 
major part of the data used for the present study. 


As mentioned in the Introduction, the purpose of this monograph is to 
measure and describe the volumes, trends, streams and patterns of internal 
migration in Canada, using mainly the birth-residence data for the inter- 
censal periods 1931-1961 and the detailed migration data in the 1961 
Census for the period 1956-1961. The series of migration estimates based 
on birth-residence data for the period 1931-1961 is important methodo- 
logically and it adds another dimension to the historical and substantive 
analysis of internal migration. It must be emphasized, however, that this 
is an exploratory study to the estimation and demographic analyses of 
migration in Canada. It is hoped that this volume, with its companion volume 
will provide a useful compendium of basic migration data, stimulate interest 
in the subject and open new avenues for further research in this field. 


In writing this monograph, the author has received much help from 
others in a variety of ways. The writer is grateful to Dr. Karol Krotki, 
former Assistant-Director (Research) of the Census Division of the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics, who assigned this work and to Mr. W.D. Porter, 
Director of the Census Division, for his support and encouragement in 
completing it. Special thanks are due to the referees of the monograph, 
Professors James D. Tarver of the University of Georgia and Frank T. 
Denton of McMaster University, for their generous efforts in reviewing 
the whole manuscript and making helpful comments and suggestions. 
Thanks are also due to Dr. Hope T. Eldridge of the University of 
Pennsylvania and Dr. Leroy O. Stone for the benefit of their comments on 
Chapters Three and Four, and Chapter Three, respectively. The assistance 
received from members of the Census Division and several other staff 
members of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics is gratefully acknowledged. 


Vv 


Of these, the writer is particularly indebted to Mr. Herman G. Beyer who 
supervised the general progress of the work and did some preliminary 
copy editing, Mr. Roch Potvin who did most of the clerical work, Mr. George 
Kokich for providing a selected bibliography at the early stage of the work, 
Miss Ruth Hoxter for computer assistance, the Census Computing Pool 
under Mrs. Muriel Ellis, the Census Typing Pool under Mr. J.R.G. Lowe, 
the Census Proof Reading Unit under Miss M. Gaudreau andMrs. V. Mercier, 
the Canada Year Book Staff, particularly the Assistant Director, Miss 
Margaret Pink, who undertook the task of finally editing the copy and 
seeing the manuscript through the press, and Mr. Laurent Tessier of the 
Drafting Unit under whose direction the charts were drawn. Also acknow- 
ledged with thanks is the assistance received from Mr. Michael Amyot who 
contributed to this work while employed as a Summer Assistant with the 
Demographic Analysis and Research Section. 


The writer is solely responsible for the opinions expressed in this 
volume and for any blemishes or errors or faulty judgment that may appear 
therein. 


M.V. George, 

Chief, Demographic Analysis 
and Research Section, 
Census Division 


OTTAWA, 1969 
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Chapter One 
INTRODUCTION 


As a component of population growth and redistribution, internal mi- 
gration occupies a central place in demographic analysis. Under normal 
conditions internal movements of people may be viewed as a mechanism by 
which local populations adjust themselves to given geographical differences 
in opportunity, and to spatial shifts in the pattern of economic opportunity 
and living conditions over time. Fundamental shifts in the Canadian eco- 
nomy generated by rapid progress of technological development and indus- 
trialization have undoubtedly operated as the major determinants of popula- 
tion redistribution in Canada over the past few decades. With the quickening 
pace of industrialization, the process of demographic and economic adjust- 
ment has manifested itself in migration from areas of surplus labour or 
limited opportunity to areas of expanding economic opportunities. Although 
there exist no historical data that permit a precise examination of the extent 
and patterns of migration in Canada prior to the 1961 Census, the heavy 
population movement triggered by the forces of industrial expansion is 
implied by the impressive growth of urban population that took place from 
the turn of the century to 1961, when over 70 per cent of the population 
lived in urban areas.' Internal migration also accounts for much of the dif- 
ferential rates of growth between regions, provinces, cities and counties. 
Because of the paucity of gross migration data, research on internal migra- 
tion in the past has been focused mainly on the measurement and inter- 
pretation of net migration estimates which refer to the spatial units con- 
cerned and not to individuals because, unlike net migration, there is no 
such thing as a ‘“‘net migrant’’. Of such research, mention may be made of 
the studies by Keyfitz (1950), Cameron and Hurd (1935), Buckley (1960), 
Farrar (1962), Sinclair (1966), and Anderson (1966). 


Unlike the first volume of the 1961 Census Monograph on migration 
which deals with the economic and social aspects of migration and their 
interrelations (Stone, 1969), the present study is primarily a demographic 
analysis of internal migration. Its object is to measure and describe the 
volume, trends, streams and patterns of internal migration using mainly the 
province-of-birth and province-of-residence data for the intercensal periods 
1931-1961, and the detailed migration data in the 1961 Census for the 
period 1956-1961. The migration data collected in the 1941 Census have 
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also been used on a limited scale mainly for comparison of the levels and 
patterns of migration. 


The 1961 Census represents a very significant landmark in the study 
of internal migration in Canada. For the first time in the census history of 
Canada, an extraordinary mass of time-oriented data on migration became 
available making possible the study of levels and patterns of various types 
of migration, such as interregional, interprovincial, intraprovincial, intra- 
municipal and rural-urban migration. Further, in contrast to the migration 
estimates generally derived from the various ‘‘residual methods’ (Siegel 
and Hamilton, 1952), these data provide information on the number of mi- 
grants and their characteristics in a specified period of time. The historical 
analysis is confined to interprovincial migration using the intercensal 
migration estimates by age and sex for the Canadian-born population derived 
from the province-of-birth data. For the first time, the detailed tabulations 
of province-of-birth data by age and sex in the Canadian censuses have 
been exploited as much as possible in this study for the historical analysis 
of interprovincial migration. In view of the fact that foreign-born population 
constitutes a significant proportion of the total population of Canada, the 
analysis has been made for Canadian born and foreign born separately. 
Unfortunately, all the available data have not been fully exploited. The 
tabulations of the 1961 migration data are so detailed that it would be 
possible to use them in a number of monographs, each concentrating on a 
different aspect of migration. However, it is hoped that this volume, with 
its companion volume, will stimulate interest in the subject and open new 
avenues for further research in this complex and relatively underdeveloped 
field in demography. 


For the purpose of this study, interprovincial movements up to 1951 
refer to migration among the nine provinces of Canada (excluding Newfound- 
land) and the two territories treated as a single unit; for the period after 
1951, Newfoundland is included among the provinces. Five geographic 
regions of Canada are also considered for the regional analysis of migra- 
tion for 1951-1961. 


This study has eight chapters. The introductory chapter is followed 
by two chapters that are conceptual and methodological in nature; four 
chapters that contain the substantive material of the study, each concluded 
with a brief summary; and a final chapter Summarizing the findings of the 
complete study. 


Chapter Two reviews the concepts of migration, provides operational 
definitions and describes the available data and their limitations. The con- 
cepts and definitions are closely linked with the measurement of migration 
and the interpretation of the migration data used. Terms and concepts not 
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explained in this chapter are explained at the appropriate places in sub- 
sequent chapters. Chapter Three, which is devoted to the estimation of 
migration and explanation of the methodology, is the foundation for the 
substantive discussions in the descriptive chapters. Migration estimates 
are made separately for the Canadian-born and the foreign-born population. 
Most of Chapter Three is devoted to the estimation of decennial interpro- 
vincial migration, by age and sex, for Canadian-born persons from place-of- 
birth and residence data for 1931- 1961and an evaluation of these estimates. 


The substantive description and analysis begins in Chapter Four, in 
which a brief discussion of the growth and redistribution of the population 
in Canada is followed by an analysis of the separate roles of migration and 


natural increase on population growth and redistribution during 1931-1961. 


Chapter Five presents a historical analysis of the levels and trends in 
interprovincial migration of the Canadian born and foreign born. Here migra- 
tion patterns are established, trends are pinpointed, and gaining and losing 
provinces are identified. In Chapter Six the dominant migration streams in 
terms of their volume, direction and age selectivity are identified by the 
simultaneous consideration of origin and destination. In the second part of 
this chapter the flows of migration among urban and rural areas are exa- 
mined for 1956- 1961. Chapter Seven treats the age, sex and marital status 
characteristics of the various types of migrants. Chapter Eight summarizes 
the chief findings of this study and draws some conclusions concerning 
further investigation of the available statistics. 


The main text of the monograph is accompanied by some appendix 
tables (Appendix A) which are the sources of many of the chapter tables 
and charts; the detailed procedures used in making the decade interprovin- 
cial migration estimates from the place-of-birth data are explained in a 
technical appendix (Appendix B). 


FOOTNOTE TO CHAPTER ONE 


1 According to the 1966 Census, 73.6 per cent of the Canadian population 
was urban; urban population consists of population living in cities, towns and 
villages of 1,000 and over; whether incorporated or not. For details of urban growth 
in Canada and the factors underlying the patterns of urban change, see Leroy O. 
Stone, 1967. 


Chapter Two 


CONCEPTS, DEFINITIONS AND 
AN EVALUATION OF BASIC DATA 


Before presenting the major aspects of this study, a brief review of 
the concepts of migration, operational definitions, the available data, and 
their limitations is in order. The very organization of the study, as well as 
its basic orientation, is determined by the operational definition of internal 

migration adopted and by what can be done within the limits of the available 
data. 


2.1 BASIC MIGRATION CONCEPTS 


The basic migration terms used in the present study are defined in 
‘this section; terms and concepts not explained here are mentioned later at 
‘the appropriate places. The primary concepts relevant to the study of in- 
'ternal migration are ‘‘in-migration’’, “‘out-migration’’, “‘net migration’’ and 
“gross migration’’. Before explaining these terms a distinction is made 
between ‘‘internal migration’’ and ‘‘international migration’’. 


| Internal Migration 


Like many other concepts in demography, numerous complexities arise 
in attempting an exact definition of internal migration. According to 
Thomas (1938, p. 4), “‘the accepted definition of internal migration is a 
change of residence from one community, or other clearly defined geo- 
graphical unit, to another within the national boundaries’’. Sociologi- 
cally, migration is defined as a change in one’s community membership, 
involving not only a change in the usual place of residence but also 
significant changes in community ties and conditions of life. This defini- 
tion based on the change of place of residence is not very satisfactory 
for people who do not have any fixed place of residence (e.g., vagabonds 
or certain classes of casual labour). Neither does change of residence 
always involve migration in the way the definition is normally applied 
because of the difficulty of separating local movers from migrants satis: 
factorily for all purposes. Movements from one house to another in the 
same neighbourhood, from one section of a city to another section of the 
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same city, or from a city to one of its suburbs, fall in the category of 
local movers. In order to take care of such situations and to distinguish 
between local movers and migrants, a ‘‘boundary definition of migration’’, 
i.e., crossing a defined boundary in changing residence, is often used in 
collecting migration data through a census (Bogue, 1964, p. 285). As a 


result of the use of this boundary definition normally adopted in the cen-. 


suses, it is possible to get different types of migration, such as inter- 
regional, interprovincial, intraprovincial, inter-urban and rural-urban 


migration. A major problem of this definition is that boundary changes © 


over a period of time affect the comparability of the data. Although 
change of usual place of residence is the basis used for defining migra- 
tion in this study, the measurement of migration varies according to the 
nature of the data. The precise definition in each case has been treated 
along with the discussion of the data. 


international or External Migration 


International or external migration refers to movements between Canada 
and other countries during the migration interval stipulated. 


In-migration 


In-migration is defined as the number of persons who move into a migra- 
tion area or areas from elsewhere in the country during a migration inter- 
val. A distinction should be made here between in-migrants and immi- 
grants; those who migrate to Canada from other countries are referred to 
as immigrants. 


Out-migration 


The number of persons who leave a migration area or areas and enter 
other migration areas within the country during the migration interval is 
defined as out-migration; those who migrate from Canada to other coun- 
tries are referred to as emigrants. 


Net Migration 


Net migration to or from an area is the number of in-migrants minus the 
number of out-migrants. A plus sign denotes a net migration gain and 
a minus sign denotes a net migration loss, referred to as net in-migration 
and net out-migration, respectively. The number of immigrants minus the 
number of emigrants is referred to as net external migration. 


Gross Migration 


The number of migrants entering an area plus the number of migrants | 


leaving it, i.e., in-migration plus out-migration, is defined as gross migra- 
tion and is also termed ‘‘population turnover’’ (Shryock, 1964, p. 285). 
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Origin and Destination of Migrants 


The area from which migrants leave is referred to as area of origin and 
the area into which migrants enter is called area of destination. 


Migration Interval 


In discussing migration statistics, it is necessary to specify the interval 
of time, or migration interval, to which they relate. The interval may be 
one year, five years or ten years, depending on the time period specified 
in collecting the data, or the time period for which migration is estimated. 


Migration Stream 


“‘A migration stream is that body of migrants which departs from any one 
area of origin and arrives at a common area of destination during a migra- 
tion interval’’ (Bogue, Shryock and Hoerman, 1957, p. 5). Thus, a group 
of migrants with similar origin and destination characteristics within a 
migration interval is referred to as a stream of migrants. For example, 
migration from Ontario to Quebec and vice versa, or from rural to urban 
areas, is referred to as a migration stream. 


Life-time In-migration, Life-time Out-migration 
and Life-time Net Migration 


In this study three measures of migration are obtained from province-of- 
birth and province-of-residence data. Persons enumerated in a given 
province at a particular census and born outside the province of enumera- 
tion but within the country, irrespective of the time of in-migration, are 
referred to as life-time in-migrants. The life-time out-migrants are persons 
enumerated in a census as born in a given province and enumerated out- 
side the province but within the country, irrespective of the time of out- 
migration. The difference between life-time in-migrants and life-time 
out-migrants is life-time net migration. 


Migration Rate 


The migration measures previously discussed are sometimes referred to 
as rates, sometimes as ratios. There seems to be no consensus among 
migration analysts concerning the appropriateness of using the terms 
rates or ratios. In this study the term ‘‘rate’’ is applied when the amount 
of migration is divided by the population exposed to the likelihood (risk) 
of migrating. The term ‘“‘rate’’ may be justified in the sense that the 
measure indicates the rate at which events in the numerator are occurring 
among elements in the denominator. Migration researchers have suggested 
different ways of calculating a rate of migration by varying the base 
population (denominator). In fact, no one population base is entirely 
satisfactory. One of the most comprehensive examinations on this subject 
is by Hamilton (1965) who observed that ‘‘the kinds of rates needed are 
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dependent upon the kinds of migration data used, on the objectives of 
analysis, and on such practical matters as convenience or ease of cal- 
culation, customary practice, and popular understanding of what migra 
tion rate means’’. Thomlinson (1962), after considering seven possibili- 
ties, suggested as base population either the population at the second 
census ‘n’ years of age and older minus all in-migrants plus those 
out-migrants who resided in the area initially (if adequate data are avail- 
able), or the population at the second census ‘n’ years of age and older 
minus one half of the net migration (if the former is not possible). Be- 
cause of the difficulty of obtaining either one of the suggested base 
populations in many situations, the average population of the period has 
been used as the base population in many migration studies. Unless 
otherwise specified, the intercensal net migration rates used in the 
present study are calculated by dividing the net migration by the average 
population of two successive censuses of the areas concerned, and 
multiplying by 100 or 1,000. Hamilton (1965, p. 442) also recommended 
such an average population as a “‘common sense, practical base to use 
for either in- or out-migration and even for net migration’’. In the case of 
the life-time migration, rates are calculated on the basis of the enumer- 
ated population of the year concerned. Migration rates for 1956-1961 are 
calculated using the 1961 sample population as the base. 


2.2 DATA USED AND THEIR EVALUATION 


As for most of the studies of internal migration, population censuses 
are the main sources of data used for the present study. More specifically, 
the principal bodies of statistics of which use has been made are: (1) 
statistics of interprovincial migration classified by duration of residence 
in the 1941 Census; (2) sample migration data in the 1961 Census for 1956- 
1961; (3) place-of-birth-by-residence data from each of the decennial cen- 
suses; and (4) the age and sex data for the native-born and foreign-born 
populations. Migration estimates can be obtained directly from the first 
two sources but estimates must be made by indirect estimation procedures 
from the last two sources. The estimation procedures are described in 
Chapter Three. 


2.2.1 MIGRATION DATA IN THE 1941 CENSUS — The first year in the 
census history of Canada that migration data were collected was 1941. Two 
questions on migration asked in the 1941 Census were: (1) State the num- 
ber of years of continuous residence in (a) the same province, (b) the same 
municipality. (2) State the province or the country of last permanent resi- 
dence. Also, the enumerator was instructed to ascertain and indicate whether 
the previous residence was on a farm, in a rural non-farm area or in an 
incorporated city, town or village. Answers to these questions provided the 
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basis of migration data tabulated (Census of Canada, 1941, Vol. I, General 
Review, p. 43). 


All the migration data collected in 1941 were not tabulated. As stated 
in the 1941 Census Review (p. 43), inconsistency in the interpretation 
placed by respondents on the expression ‘‘municipality’’ was of such propor- 
tions as to render it inadvisable to compile the answers received to the 
second part of the first inquiry. The Census of 1941, therefore, provides 
no information regarding the extent of intraprovincial migration. Thus, only 
those who lived outside of their province of residence in 1941 (excluding 
persons in the armed forces) for a continuous period of one year or more 
were considered as migrants. The data represented migration of the Cana- 
dian-born and foreign-born populations and were tabulated by the duration 
of stay of migrants in each province: under 2 years, 2-4 years, 5-9 years, 
10-14 years, 15-19 years, 20-24 years, and 25 years and over. Of these, 
only the 10-year interprovincial migration data are used in the present 
study. 


2.2.2 MIGRATION DATA IN THE 1961 CENSUS’ — Detailed migration data 
relating to the period 1956-1961 were collected in the 1961 Census on a 
20-per-cent sample basis for persons aged five years and over in 1961 and 
residing in private households for Canada, the provinces and territories 
(complete enumeration for the territories).? The data include information on 
sex, age and type of residence in 1961 for non-movers, and for movers by 
type of movement. Internal migrants are further classified by type of resi- 
dence in 1956, and foreign-born migrants who came to reside in Canada 
after June 1, 1956 are classified by country of birth. Some data on inter- 
provincial migration are available for Canadian born and for foreign born 
(i.e., those foreign born who came to Canada before June 1, 1956). 


A migrant was arbitrarily defined as a person who changed his dwel- 
ling unit between June 1, 1956 and June 1, 1961 (omitting multiple moves 
‘and movers who had returned to their 1956 place of residence prior to June 
1, 1961). The data, therefore, refer to ‘‘five-year mobility’’ and do not give 
the total migration but only the survivors of migrants in 1961 who moved 
during the 1956-1961 migration interval. Thus, the data do not directly 
reflect the mobility of persons who died or left Canada between June 1, 
1956 and June 1, 1961 and included only a single move by persons who 
moved more than once. Further, since the migration questions were addressed 
to persons aged 15 years and over at the time of taking the 1961 Census, 
the mobility status of persons under age 15 was arbitrarily obtained. The 
mobility status of the population 5- 14years of age was assigned as follows: 
for family members, the family status of the head of the family was assigned; 
for non-family members, the mobility status of the head of the household 
was assigned. Thus, the procedure adopted in defining mobility status had 
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two limitations: (1) it did not provide migration data for the population under 
five years of age in 1961 and (2) the mobility status of the population 5-14 
years of age in 1961 was arbitrarily assigned. 


A more serious limitation of the data was probably that it excluded 
the population in collective-type households such as institutions, hotels 
and lodging-houses, persons enumerated as temporary residents who were 
not reported at their usual place of residence elsewhere in Canada, over- 
seas military and government personnel and their families, and persons 
located after the regular census through postal check of re-enumeration.? 
The missed groups may have been more migratory than the remainder of the 
population, thus creating certain built-in biases in the data. 


Another limitation of the migration data was the sizable number of 
‘‘not stated’’ categories, of which there were three types: (1) those who 
did not indicate their migratory status among the total sample population; 
(2) those movers within Canada who reported that they had moved but who 
did not report their place of residence in 1956; and (3) those movers in 
Canada who reported that they had moved from a rural area but who did not 
report whether their place of residence in 1956 was rural farm or rural non- 
farm. 


The first type of not stated category formed about six per cent of the 
total sample population of Canada but its distribution fluctuated markedly 
among the provinces (Table 2.1). For both sexes, the proportion of popula- 
tion accounted for by this not stated category varied from 3.3 per cent in 
Saskatchewan to 12.2 per cent in New Brunswick. In fact, for Canada as a 
whole, the number of persons in the not stated category was more than the 
total number of interprovincial migrants. 


The age distribution of persons in the not stated category showed 
that the most mobile age groups had the highest percentages of the not 
stated (over six per cent for the age groups 15-19, 20-24 dnd 25-29). The 
percentages varied from 3.9 for those aged 10-14 years to 9.8 per cent for 
those aged 20-24 years. In all of the published and many of the unpublished 
migration tables, those who did not state their mobility status were distri- 
buted prorata. 


The second category of not stated, i.e., movers within Canada who 
reported that they had moved but who did not report their residence in 1956, 
formed only about 0.4 per cent of the total movers within Canada. Unlike 
those in the first category, the number not stated in the second category 
were not distributed but were given separately in many of the tables. 


A quite substantial number of movers did not specify whether their 
residence in 1956 was a rural area or not; they comprised 11.2 per cent of 
the total interprovincial and intraprovincial rural movers and 10.7 per 
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cent and 11.3 per cent, respectively, of the interprovincial and intraprovin- 
cial categories. Because of these high percentages, the ‘‘not stated”’ resi- 
dence movers were distributed on a prorata basis for the analysis of rural- 
urban migration streams in the present study (Chapter Six). 


Table 2.1 — Percentage Distribution, by Sex and Province, of the Total 
Sample Population Whose Mobility Status Was Not Stated 
(1961 Census Migration Data) 


Province of residence 
in 1961 Female 


TCS OS eee on ACh Es daca eka ais 
Meriter O) Ge eas. Puss Lin. oes hes Guero 
BRYTLODAG te ro toate sel tokens tar stoke 


Baskatchewarnie.. see tte ae 


Yukon and Northwest Terri- 
‘ROL Oe OP ees Peete 


SOURCE: Computed from 1961 Census unpublished basic migration tabulations, 
Table I. 


In addition to the previously mentioned biases in the migration data, 
there is also the possibility of sampling error. No estimate of sampling 
error of the 1961 migration data is available but it is probable that use of 
the ratio estimates based on separate weights for the sub-groups of the 
total population, rather than on a uniform weight, has reduced the sampling 
error in the data.* Estimates are available of the standard errors for migra 
tion data collected on a 25-per-cent sample of the population of the United 
States in 1960. Although there was a five-per-cent difference between the 
Canadian and United States sampling fractions, the findings based on the 
United States data may give some idea about the magnitude of sampling 
error in the Canadian migration data. The relevant data are presented in 


Tables 2.2 and 2.3. 


According to the estimates in Tables 2.2 and 2.3, “‘the chances are 
about 2 out of 3 that the difference due to sampling variability between an 
estimate and the figure that would have been obtained from a complete 
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count of the population is less than the standard error. The chances are 
about 19 out of 20 that the difference is less than twice the standard error 
and about 99 out of 100 that it is less than 2% times the standard error” 
(United States Census of Population, 1960, PC(2)- 2B, p. xxii). Table 2.2 
provides factors by which the standard errors shown in Table 2.3 should be 
multiplied to adjust for the combined effect of the sample design and the 
estimation procedure. The multiplication of the relevant factors in Table 
2.2 with the standard error given for the size of the estimates in Table 2.3 
will yield the approximate standard error. 


All the sources of error noted above should be kept in mind in inter- 
preting the results of this publication. The seriousness of the various 
types of error, particularly sampling error, will be greater for smaller num- 
bers than for larger numbers. 


Table 2.2 — Factors to be Applied to Standard Errors 
(1960 United States Migration Data) 


Characteristic 


Pilaceror residences, LOGO, os care che erels Giele eels) enel sietepeietatelets 
By placevof residence; 8950. a1. sites ste se arene 6 ciGort 
Bynmobility eStats cre. casicce ste teres cite etayetspore aio areteteNerans) aire 


MoObilityaStatuis mcm sdeicho cpuisie okalel> skehsoksilate) susdebene ts cogoggenue 
Bysaces SCxeyanGdeCOlory, vgs yoke slots ous iodo” een ioheus terete «i ctels 
By year moved into present house .......sececvecvsce 


Bypaulother, CharaGlterlstics@ say evans leteiete orellelereolsitets cirelreils 


Table 2.3 — Rough Approximation to Standard Error of Estimated Number 
(1960 United States Migration Data) ‘ 


(Range of 2 chances out of 3) 


Standard ; Standard 
Bene Estimated number Serot 


Estimated number 


SOURCES: U.S. Census of Population 1960: Mobility for Metropolitan Areas, Final Re- 
port PC (2) - 2C, U.S. Government Printing Office, Washington, D.C., 1963, p. xvi. 
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2.2.3 PLACE OF BIRTH BY RESIDENCE DATA — As already neted, very 
little material is readily available for a historical analysis of migration in 
Canada. With the exception of the 1941 Census for Canada and the 1946 
Census for the Prairie Provinces,° no direct information on migration was 
collected before 1961. However, data that can be used for historical analy- 
sis are the migration estimates based on place-of-birth and place-of-resi- 
dence data in the censuses. Maximum use of place-of-birth data can be made 
only if the data are tabulated by age and sex, and are available for two or 
“more successive censuses and Canada, unlike many other countries, has 
available, through each of its decennial censuses from 1931 to 1961, the 
required type of data for each province. In this study these place-of-birth 
data have been used for the first time to the fullest extent possible to derive 
‘interprovincial net migration estimates of the Canadian-born population by 
age and sex for each decade. The methodology and the type of estimates 
derived from the province-of-birth data are described in Chapter Three. 


|\2.2.4 AGE AND SEX OF THE CANADIAN-BORN AND FOREIGN-BORN 
POPULATIONS - Intercensal net migration estimates may be derived from 
census age-sex distributions by applying the census survival ratio method 
(see Chapter Three for an explanation of the method). For the foreign-born 
population, interprovincial net migration estimates have been prepared in 
the present study for 1931-1941, 1941-1951 and 1951-1961; for the Cana- 
dian-born population, estimates have been made for 1951-1961 mainly for 
comparative purposes. 


| One of the major requirements for reliable migration estimates by the 
‘survival ratio method is consistency in the net enumeration errors in the 
successive censuses, including age reporting. No attempt has been made 
‘in this study to evaluate the quality of age-sex distribution of the Canadian 
censuses, nor has a comprehensive investigation on this aspect been made 
in any other study using census data. However, data on the completeness 
of enumeration is available for the 1951 and 1961 Censuses which give 
‘some idea about the extent and pattern of underenumeration. The relevant 


data are presented in Table 2.4. 


| The data in Table 2.4 for 1951 and 1961 are not strictly comparable. 
The data for 1951 are the percentage of persons enumerated in the Labour 
Force Survey but not matched in the 1951 Census. They reflect not only 
‘the underenumeration of population but also the movement of persons 
between the times of actual enumeration, as well as the misfiling of cards 
or the late filing of cards for persons away from their usual residence.° 

(Thus, the 1951 percentages may be taken as exaggerated indicators of 
‘underenumeration. The 1961 data are based on the final results of Project 
Ill of the quality analysis of the 1961 Census of Population (Fellegi, 1968). 
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Assuming that the data in Table 2.4 are fairly reliable, they indicate that 
underenumeration in 1961 was higher than in 1951. Because the 1951 esti- 
mates are probably inflated, it may be safe to say that, from 1951 to 1961, 
census underenumeration increased by at least 0.7 percentage points — 
from 2.6 per cent to 3.3 per cent. The effect of the differential underenu- 
meration should be considered when interpreting the net migration estimates 
derived from residual methods for the period 1951-1961. No such estimates 
of underenumeration are available for the censuses prior to 1951. 


Table 2.4 — Percentage Underenumeration of Persons, by Age in the 
1951 Census and by Age and Region in the 1961 Census 


1951 Census 1961 Census 


Per 


Age group 
cent 


eceoeeoeeoe fF je FS j|F|LATIANITIC w~reasecee 
oe eee eee 

Cig fata ACI | 
oe ee eros 


ey 
© 2 650 018 @ 


British 


Columbia "77. 4.1 


OS and OVeE ~ an 


All ages Canadaw, . 1a 


SOURCES: 1951 Census, Vol. Xl, p. 92; 1961 Census, I.P. Fellegi, ‘‘Coverage Check 
of the 1961 Census of Population’’, Technical Memorandum (Census Evaluation Series) No. 23 
Census Division, DBS (Ottawa, March 1968), Tables 3.1 and 3.2. 
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FOOTNOTES TO CHAPTER TWO 


y ie more detailed review of the population sample and of the quality of the 
1961 migration data is contained in Stone, 1969, Appendix B. 1 


? Three questions on migration were asked in the 1961 Census: (1) Did you 
live in this dwelling five years ago, on June 1, 1956? (2) In what city, town, vil- 
lage or municipality did you live? (3) Was this dwelling on a farm or small agri- 
cultural holding (one acre and $50 sales)? 


° For more details of the population excluded from the migration sample and 
the reconciliation of the sample data, see Sylvia T. Wargon, ‘‘Reconciliations and 
Adjustment of the 1961 Sample Migration Data’’, Technical Memorandum (General 
Series) No. 22, DBS, Census Division (Ottawa: September 1968). 


4 For more details of the weighting procedure, see ibid; p. 11. 
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FOOTNOTES TO CHAPTER TWO 


° The migration data collected in the Census of the Prairie Provinces (Mani- 
toba, Saskatchewan and Alberta) in 1946 were for the period 1941-1946. Each per- 
son five years of age and over was asked where he or she resided on June 1, 1941. 
The answers to this question provided the data on the movements of population by 
(1) geographic region, and (2) type of locality of residence, i.e., farm, rural non- 
farm, and urban. One principal limitation of the data collected was that the data 
were applicable only to the measurement of inward movements to the Prairie Prov- 
inces, intraprovincial migration, and interprovincial migration within the limits of 
the three provinces. The outward movements of population from the Prairies to 
other provinces could not be obtained (see Census of the Prairie Provinces, 1946, 
Vol. 1, Tables 48-60). 


6 For further details of the investigation of underenumeration in 1951, see 
1951 Census, Vol. XI, Administrative Report, pp. 91-93. 
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Chapter Three 


ESTIMATION OF 
INTERNAL MIGRATION 


No one body of data can give a reasonably complete picture of internal 
migration in Canada. Four principal sources of data available for the anal- 
ysis of internal migration are reviewed in the previous chapter, all of 
which are used by employing suitable methods of deriving migration meas- 
ures from them. The methods employed and the problems encountered in 
estimating migration are described in the present chapter. 


|3.1 MIGRATION ESTIMATES FROM DATA ON PLACE 
OF BIRTH BY RESIDENCE 


| As stated in Chapter Two, place-of-birth data by age and sex are 
available in each of Canada’s decennial censuses from 1931 to 1961, which 
/permit the calculation of meaningful intercensal net migration estimates by 
| age and sex for the provinces and regions.’ 


13.1.1 BASIC MEASURES OF MIGRATION FROM PLACE-OF-BIRTH 
‘DATA — The basic measures of migration from place-of-birth data and the 
_ superiority of migration estimates from place-of-birth data over estimates 
by census survival ratio method are discussed in a number of studies and 
need not be repeated in detail (Lee, 1957, pp. 57-64; Zachariah, 1964, C. 
TI]; Bogue, 1955; Eldridge, 19658, C. V). Replies to the place-of-birth 
question divides the population into two major components —those enu- 
merated in the place of birth (non-migrants) and those enumerated outside 
the place of birth (migrants). From these data it is possible to estimate 
the migration flows into and out of provinces or other spatial units, depend- 
ing on how the data are collected and tabulated. In terms of place-of-birth 
data available for Canada, for example, a person is a migrant if he is enu- 
erated in a province other than his province of birth. Thus, within the 
limitations of that definition, the following migration measures can be 
derived:* (1) the life-time in-migrants to the province (1);.@) the life-time 
out-migrants from the province (0); (3) the life-time net migration in the 
Province or birth residence index’ (M = I - 0). 
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The above migration indices, in-, out- and net migration, however, | 
do not refer to any specified time period. These are life-time migration 
indices, which represent the survivors of persons who have migrated out of 
the province of birth and the return migrants, 1.e., those returned to the. 
province of birth from the province of residence at any time since they 
were born. Thus, the place-of-birth data relate to the surviving life- time 
migrants and not to gross migration and they refer to the date of the census" ) 
and not to any specific period preceding the census. However, the life-time 
migration indices are excellent measures of the extent of the net result of 
the over-all mobility of the population, although they do not give any idea 
about current or recent migration. A partial solution of this problem is the 
estimation of intercensal net migration. 


The usual procedure in estimating intercensal net migration is to 
subtract the place-of-birth information for the earlier census from that for 
the later census. Thus, for example, if J,, O, and M, are the in-, out- and 
net life-time migrants, respectively, at the first census in province A,. and 
1,, O,, and M, are the corresponding life-time migrants in the second cen- 
sus, the difference (I, - O,) - (I, - O,) or M, - M, may be taken as an esti- 
mate of net migration (M) for A during the intercensal period. There are two 
components of net migration in this estimate which can be separated: (1) 
the intercensal net migration among persons born outside the province 
(I, - I,), and (2) the intercensal net migration among persons born in the 
province concerned (O, - O,). The difference between these two components 
also gives the intercensal net migration. Thus, M = (J, - Ly tO Oo): 


The above method for estimating intercensal net migration is subject 
to errors in the basic data, and errors caused by mortality, return migration, 
and multiple movements (the term ‘‘errors’’ in this context refers to the 
extent to which the differencing procedure fails to estimate intercensal net 
migration from place-of-birth statistics). In the case of migration between a 
province and two or more other provinces, there is an additional short- 
coming because of the failure to identify the circular movements. For 
example, if a person born in province A moves to province B and then to C 
during an intercensal period, he will appear as a case of direct movement 
from province A to province C, and thus fails to identify the movement from 
province B to C. 


Examination of the various types of errors in estimating intercensal 
migration by the differencing procedure in other studies has shown that the 
most serious error associated with the use of this method is caused by 
mortality (Lee, 1957, pp. 57-64; Zachariah, 1964, C. III; George, 1965, C. 
Ill; Shryock, Jr., 1964, Appendix A). The studies cited assume that the 
population is not affected by external migration of the natives but this is 
not true for Canada; substantial migration of natives takes place between 


. 
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Canada and the United States for which Special adjustments of native popu- 
lation are required. 


All those among the !, and O, groups who die during the intercensal 
interval will appear as “‘fresh migrants’’ if estimates are made without 
mortality corrections. The data required for refined mortality correction are 
the place-of-birth data tabulated by age and sex for successive censuses 
and appropriate age-specific survival ratios. The existing estimates of 
internal migration in Canada using place-of-birth data are made without 
correcting for mortality; it appears that the analysts either did not consider 
the correction worth the effort or are unaware of the fact that place-of-birth 
data by age are available for Canada for refined mortality corrections.‘ 


3.1.2 PROCEDURES USED FOR ESTIMATING INTERCENSAL NET MI- 
GRATION - The data required for fairly refined mortality corrections are 
the place-of-birth data by residence cross-classified by age and sex for 
successive censuses and appropriate age-specific survival ratios. The birth- 
residence data cross-classified by age and sex are readily available for 
each of the provinces of Canada in the decennial censuses since 193] 


(Chapter Two). Assuming that the native-born population is reasonably 


“closed’’ (i.e., not affected by international migration), it is possible to 
calculate provincial intercensal age-specific census survival ratios for the 
population born in a province (in-born),> including both those living in the 
province and those living elsewhere at each census date. By applying such 
survival ratios to the population born in a province and residing there and 
in each of the other provinces in the first census, expected numbers of this 
population for the second census can be obtained. The differences between 
the expected numbers and the corresponding numbers enumerated in the 
second census are estimates of net change due to the intercensal migration 


| of the population born in each province with reference to each of the 11 
_ provinces (as of the 1951-1961 period). By repeating this operation for 


each province, net change due to migration of in-born population of each 


| province can be estimated for that province and each of the other 10 prov- 
_inces (11 matrices altogether). From thesé can be accumulated, for each 
| province, the intercensal net migration of population born in each province, 
which is usually net out-migration, and the net migration of population born 

outside the province (out-born), which is usually net in-migration. The sum 
| of these two represents the net migration for the province (see the Appendix 
for detailed explanation of the procedure).° 


3.1.3 ADJUSTMENTS FOR PLACE OF BIRTH, AGE NOT STATED AND 
OPEN NATURE OF THE POPULATION — Before using the place-of-birth 
data for estimating migration, it was necessary to make adjustments for (1) 
persons who did not state their place of birth and (2) persons who did not 
state their ages: The numbers of persons in both categories for Canada were 
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7,912 in 1931 and 3,002 in 1941, representing 0.10 per cent and 0.04 per 
cent, respectively, of the Canadian-born population; in 1951 and 1961, the 
not stated categories were distributed by the Census Division before publi- 
cation of the data. Although the numbers of the not stated categories in 
1931 and 1941 were small, it was decided to distribute them in accordance 
with the age-sex distributions of those whose place of birth was reported in 
each province in order to get comparable data. In this distribution it was 
assumed that all those who did not report their place of birth were born out- 
side the province of residence. 


As mentioned earlier, a ‘“‘closed’’ population is a condition for calcu- 
lating the survival ratios of the in-born by age and sex for each province. 
Because the place-of-birth method is used only to estimate the intercensal 
net migration of the Canadian born, only emigration of this group violates 
the assumption of a closed population. There is no record of emigrants, 
whether Canadian born or foreign born, from Canada but enough evidence 
exists to show that most Canadian-born emigrants went to the United States. 
According to the United Nations Demographic Yearbook, of the total number 
of Canadian-born emigrants enumerated in other countries in the 1960s, 
about 93 per cent were in the United States.’ It was therefore assumed that 
the native-born population enumerated in Canada and the United States 
together would make a reasonably closed population for the purpose here 
and, on this assumption, the numbers of the Canadian-born persons enu- 
merated in the United States censuses of 1930, 1940, 1950 and 1960 were 
added to the corresponding numbers enumerated in Canada in 1931, 1941, 
1951 and 1961, respectively. Because there is a difference of 11 months 
between the United States census date and Canadian census date, figures 
of the Canadian born enumerated in the United States and Canadian cen- 
suses do not take into account the flows of the Canadian born between the 
two countries, and their deaths during the 11 months at both ends of the inter- 
censal intervals. No special adjustment of the data has been made for the 
possible double counting and/or undercounting arising from this difference 
of 11 months. Because the flows between the United States and Canada are 
in both directions and the number involved is likely to be small, it is 
reasonable to assume that errors in the data arising from this source cancel 
out to a considerable extent. 


Another problem was that, except in 1950, the Canadian-born popula- 
tion enumerated in United States censuses was not tabulated in five-year 
age groups. Only total population by sex was available for 1940, and for 


1930 and 1960 the distributions were in varying age groups (five-year, 10-— 
year, 15-year and 20-year groups).* Hence, the conventional five-year age 
data required here had to be estimated, and the most difficult task in this © 
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regard was to distribute the 1941 data by age groups. After trying several 
methods, it was decided to distribute the given population distributions in 
1930, 1940 and 1960 into five-year age groups (without affecting the num- 
bers in given age groups) on the basis of the age distributions of the 
foreign-born population enumerated in Canada in 1931, 1941 and 1961, 
respectively.” The given age distributions of the Canadian born in the 
United States in 1950 and 1960 were strikingly similar to the corresponding 
distributions of the foreign born enumerated in Canada. Keyfitz (1950, p. 
58) also observed such similarity for the years 1910 and 1930 and used the 
Same procedure in his study. The Canadian-born population by age and sex 
enumerated in the various United States censuses are given in Table 3.1. 
The proportion of the Canadian-born persons enumerated in the United 
States to the total Canadian-born population was 29.4 per cent in 1930, 9.9 
per cent in 1940, 7.7 per cent in 1950 and 5.8 per cent in 1960. 


In the United States censuses, the Canadian born were not given by 
province of origin, which created the problem of thus distributing them. 
However, except in 1960, Canadian-born persons living in the United States 


_ were classified as being of French or non-French origin, which helped to 
_ make possible fairly reasonable proportional distributions (Table 3.2). The 


people of French origin in Canada are concentrated in Quebec, Ontario and 
New Brunswick, in which provinces the percentage distributions in 1961 


_ were 76.8, 11.6 and 4.2, respectively (1961 Census, Vol. I, Part 3, Tables 


114 and 115). Hence, separate distributions of Canadian-born people of 
French and non-French origins were made only for these three provinces, 
calculated as follows: (1) population of French origin by age and sex in the 


United States in each census was distributed according to the correspond- 


ing ratio of the population of French origin in Quebec, Ontario and New 
Brunswick to the total population of French origin in Canada; (2) the remain- 
ing portion of population of French origin was merged with the population 
of non-French origin living in the United States and distributed according 

to the ratios of population of non-French in each province (assuming the 
_ total population as being non-French in all the provinces except the three 
| mentioned) to the total non-French in Canada; and (3) the separate totals of 
French and non-French origins estimated for Quebec, Ontario and New 
| Brunswick were combined to obtain the total distribution of the Canadian 


born in each of them.?° 
| 


The estimated age-sex distributions of Canadian born enumerated in 
the United States censuses, by province of origin, were finally added to tive 
corresponding Canadian-born populations of each province. The resulting 
| totals for each gave a reasonably closed population of native born for each 


| province in 1931, 1941, 1951 and 1961. 
2t 
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ESTIMATES FROM PLA CE—OF—BIRTH DATA 


Table 3.2 — Distribution, by French and Non-French Origins, of 

| Canadian-born Population Enumerated in 

| United States Censuses, 1930, 1940, 1950 and 1960 
Oe —O OO a 


. Origin and sex 19308 19408 1950 1960> 
| No. No. No. No. 
_ French - 
“Ck Sale: RANA kh BE a as 1B7,525 LSS707b 4) Ltt. 435 96,483 
Be iemales 1 ee: 183,329 139,790 | 126,485 | 112,252 
WOtGLS UP rene eo dic + an 9 5 370,852 273,366 | 237,920 | 208,735 


Non-French — 


EEUU seg BY Btls 1h, a i 429,567 851,731 324,775 312,693 
MCTALGIS. Shetvetees Mince osteo eu 478,002 419,023 427,390 431,078 
Totals, non-French ....... 907,569 770,754 | 752,165 743,771 

_ All Canadians — 
WHEN IES. 5. Si, SNORE Ese Se OLS: nee eee 617,090 485,307 436,210 409,176 
SINAC S wae cm foie) eye ic le/ eee. cre es « 661,331 558,813 553,875 543,330 
Totals, all Canadians ..... 1,278,421 | 1,044,120 | 990,085 | 952,506 


2 Excludes Newfoundland. 

The Canadian-born population in the UnitedStates in 1960 was not available by French 
and non-French origins. Hence, the French and non-French distributions were estimated as fol- 
lows: first, the rate of change in the ratios of people of French origin from Canada in the 
United States between 1940 and 1950 was calculated; second, using this rate of Easter the 
| expected populations of French and non-French origins in 1960 were estimated; ge the dis+ 
tribution of expected population by French and non-French origins in 1960 was applied to the 
total Canadian born in the United States in 1960, thus obtaining the French and non-French 
populations, 


SOURCES: Same as Table 3.1. 
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Table 3.3 — Ten-year Place-of-Birth Survival Ratios for the Provinces 
and Territories, by Sex and Age Group, 1931-1941, 
1941-1951 and 1951-1961 


Sex and age group Dall N.S. N.B. Que. 


1931-1941 
Males 
SS Os=ne 4 tom O = 4. aioilels 1.010564 1.016689 1.004860 1.021816 
DP Shee OO a ad as s.cues oto 0.986224 0.961206 0.973762 0.979503 
Sal UO Ae? O]-' 245.) ier ecorshel ste 0.978770 0.951671 0.953033 0.926764 
AS S519) e925 = 208 wevels Shekels 0.939247 0.938705 0.915849 0.933723 
S720 =A SO 4 eters) sis enetsne 0.926261 0.933769 0.934083 0.923743 
G2 Bi 0 S15 = SO cere eneuexeuetets 1.046265 1.0608 26 1.048438 0.994809 
INBO=34 2 40 = 44S sce ces 1.020112 1.039181 1.0207 28 0.965263 
Bai S539 o* 45-490. nsec ote 0.988244 0.995736 0.981139 0.965704 
ON40-44 © (SO= 54y i sneyeue ste 0.977494 0.979007 0.972023 0.937127 
104145349: 85-55-59). wets ciexscd me 0.833451 0.810583 0.813716 0.797130 
DDS Ol='5405° CO O4Te oscsic avers ‘. 0.824884 0.794889 0.777484 0.763091 
WD SO =59) po OS OO Tae aleretatets 0.798379 0.817028 0.818804 0.765690 
13 |60 + wo FOS ae 5 als 585 0.461212 0.450031 0.443388 0.422497 
Females 


14st O'ma4 stoelO = 14a ae 1.043040 1.020153 1.015702 1.023531 


Seems eM aloe RS a reo 0.987368 0.974010 0.988073 0.992153 
p Ucar WCB 0 ie 7 ie SNES 0.959642 | 0.957411 0.943062 0.970848 
AE | VOI EO ee DOs re aici eee 0.917403 | 0.931377 0.894766 0.919001 
18h 20-24 SSO S45 ee. eielele 0.8697 36 0.915918 0.903227 0.901992 
SUS SOLIS” SESS CP Saonae 1.025830 | 1.026397 1.014351 0.963358 
20 |30-34 ** 40-44 ........ ° 1.021896 1.024755 1.004340 0.970367 
DUNS 5 SSO AS A Overs. crates elie 0.973513 | 0.979979 0.952475 0.942037 
22) (40-44 *© 50-54... eee 0.981880 0.979218 0.975044 0.939749 
2345; ~49 5655-59) 5 5s sicles 0.833155 0.815517 0.807014 0.791843 
BANS Ol SAECO AGA Yocbe 5 ote oes 0.805103 | 0.799614 0.793726 0.773600 
ZOE(OO 590 8O5\~ 69) ers. erve) ctor 0.858918 0.828629 0.819683 0.782915 
2OM OOF mm HOt cians ieletelare : 0.490287 0.492918 0.492284 0.462844 
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and Territories, by Sex and Age Group, 1931 - 1941, 


1941-1951 and 1951-1961 


1.016227 
0.967081 
0.952801 
0.932465 
0.936326 
1.036949 
1.028359 
0.992166 
0.978221 
0.832354 
0.794611 
0.797575 
0.464949 


1.024070 
0.984659 
0.970137 
0.943684 
0.932721 
1.023026 
1.023164 
0.975018 
0.982030 
0.830860 
— 0.816545 
_ 0.839860 

0.508785 


0.753343 
0.756908 
0.378622 


Ont. | Man. Sask. q Alta. 


1931-1941 


1.012294 
0.974497 
0.951199 
O2932113 
0.918606 
1.034707 
1.041580 
1.033637 
1.017977 
0.798643 
0.755519 
0.761960 
0.339021 


1.018657 
0.990122 
0.966875 
0.922296 
0.905718 
1.018618 
1.043916 
PLOTS 32 
1.041220 
0.803373 


1.001293 1.004432 0.980160 0.884892 
0.972171 0.972537 0.946222 0.773183 
0.939596 0.956108 0.936961 0.784636 
0.921541 0.932948 0,909701 0.823718 
0.915974 0.940090 0.938880 1.013889 
1.046480 1.112634 1.082383 1.148837 
1.080439 1.155745 1.128649 0.947891 
1.069851 1.193478 1.118313 0.913924 
1.088481 1.213970 1.163244 0.861619 
0.692802 0.771490 0.814116 0.711370 
0.669758 0.760346 0.787338 0.737542 
0.675713 0.766064 0.792834 0.796703 
0.290458 0.331931 OMS7 3720 0.397647 
1.005333 1.017050 0.985776 0.972149 
0.980892 0.986710 0.965706 0.733900 
0.957800 0.967353 0.963078 0.832025 
0.917971 0.934281 0.937637 0.801292 
0.917363 0.943168 0.935583 0.954459 
1.058377 122997, 1.134008 0.960000 
1.106225 1.205081 15177298 0.932243 
1.069349 1.197965 1.141499 0.876344 
1.118822 1.261310 1.230437 0.841945 
0.683534 0.758587 0.830903 0.727011 
0.655108 0.749366 0.808894 0.9008 26 
0.694696 0.791372 0.859868 0.784884 
0.330886 0.387377 0.437 200 0.492925 
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Table 3.3 — Ten-year Place-of-Birth Survival Ratios for the Provinces 
and Territories, by Sex and Age Group, 1931-1941, 
1941-1951 and 1951-1961 — continued 


Sex and age group Pad. N.S. | N.B. Que. 
No. | 


1941-1951 


Males 
Vl O="4torl0'- 14 00 re oe 1.025547 1.032528 1.018930 1.030415 
DA 5 eee a5 = LOM ate ere's « 0.960211 0.951637 0.951579 0.967822 
Sal Oise" 20-24" Hanae os a] OccsO4n3 0.899170 | 0.884599 0.918687 
415 = 1ORS S20)="29) aes es okie 0.875924 0.918484 0.886535 0.914163 
5 20) 2485930 = 34 etre skere 0.881727 0.930313 0.914858 0.97 2817 
6725 =29R5 835-39 Bocce. = || 01956447, 0.992217 | 0.991266 0.991966 
7 130-34 *£ 40-44 .. 2c cee 0.913641 0.961986 0.968302 0.976534 
8 135. s8906 9745-40 0 eos seks 0.879200 0.877050 0.893961 0.917146 
9 |40-44 ‘* 50-54 ......... 0.946593 0.885382 0.906 106 0.916814 
LOG 4S 4 eo 5-507 8 ee cee s 0.803836 0.791381 0.821664 0.814742 
LIS SOS54- 55 000'-64 Wows. ots 0.779483 0.760112 0.790698 0.791468 
IQA 55 S599 165.- 69 Meitrancnsnete 0.831216 0.784188 0.777768 0.77 2398 
LSBiGO' TPE aL O +90 tere al ov erete « 0.525182 0.532805 0.529948 0.533423 
Females 
14a e O40 VOSA. ccs 3's : 1.017663 1.031689 1.019766 1.022287 
Gy. 1 Mitel eine yee Ie go Paras ea 0.969691 0.975308 0.971443 0.986546 
LG el OM Oo 2A irs 6 6.5.5): Ae 0.910810 0.957540 0.926390 0.966488 
D7 et Oe DONS ao scacs.iee 0.927982 0.993153 0.941704 0.954158 
PS BHEZO m2 4 o S OSA ea shee 6 cane 0.960113 1.013854 0.978241 0.979613 
LD = ZO SOOO areal eielee 1.008933 1.027762 1.023020 0.9968 37 
2 OBO B4o AO Age 5 cto 53 0.982827 0.984205 0.968698 0.970682 
DAES Out SAD AO! oe ees lote 0.863586 0.8857 24 0.898795 0.915291 
22 |40-44 ‘* 50-54 ....... we 0.867643 0.888649 0.883964 0.907128 
ZS NAS $40 Sa 55-500... Se 0.816218 0.821379 0.840125 0.854710 
24 |50-54 “** 60-64 ..... HOE 0.781142 0.792091 0.808320 0.838994 
29 NOS 09 oO = 09) sie e6 o 6.516 0 0.846352 0.850312 0.851135 0.855165 


26) OOK = S570: 0.569915 0.586799 | 0.587529 0.583813 


eeoeeee coe ee 
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Table 3.3 — Ten-year Place-of-Birth Survival Ratios for the Provinces 
and Territories, by Sex and Age Group, 1931 - 1941, 
1941-1951 and 1951-1961 — continued 


1941-1951 
1.0337 27 1.024015 1.010676 1.013364 1.013151 0.946787 1 
0.969238 0.956349 0.944345 0.945038 0.953952 0.948598 2 
0.930939 0.909657 0.893047 0.905063 0.923475 0.899729 3 
0.935454 0.906634 0.898352 0.917096 0.948336 0.967585 4 
0.963592 0.922831 02937155 0.944940 0.977684 1.073427 5 
1.014497 0.976834 0.987452 1.005298 1.051511 0.970817 6 
0.974707 0.963866 0.951651 0.997323 1.023817 0.966732 i 
0.904047 0.901806 0.839886 0.894878 0.957043 0.931174 8 
0.892090 0.875389 0.744050 0.825331 0.926980 0.926702 g 
0.808049 0.779540 0.644543 0.704554 0.821651 0.698061 10 
0.764736 0.729801 0.568405 0.657326 0.770506 0.803030 It 
0.763881 0.740233 0.556972 0.664213 0.801576 OM LI 23 12 
0.525738 0.612163 0.538008 0.680550 0.770615 0.567 164 13 
1.033461 1.020531 1.012948 1.014578 1.018221 0.964472 14 


0.980975 15 
0.935880 16 
0.980132 iy 
1.041509 18 
1.072581 19 
0.942346 20 
0.888158 21 
0.849624 22; 
0.806748 23 
0.779783 24 
0.790514 25 
0.633452 26 


0.962129 0.957536 0.966437 
0.936283 0.933921 0.965305 
0.949679 0.950716 0.998195 
0.973086 0.986346 1.054062 
1.003076 1.038426 1.085075 
0.946409 0.983364 1.047 290 
0.828692 0.887069 0.942005 
0.724372 0.806924 0.916348 
0.673106 0.746603 0.865119 
0.6 28139 0.719645 0.870696 
0.705682 0.861827 1.051960 
0.627354 0.793429 0.909130 


0.982656 0.973895 
0.971070 0.962066 
0.997674 | 0.963073 
1.024905 1.000539 
1.052069 1.012024 
0.981267 0.978291 
0.902792 0.888357 
0.887722 0.871291 
0.842301 0.806695 
0.815996 0.787780 
0.850505 0.827241 
0.599207 0.706774 
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Table 3.3 — Ten-year Place-of-Birth Survival Ratios for the Provinces 
and Territories, by Sex and Age Group, 1931-1941, 


1941-1951 and 1951-1961 — concluded 


Sex and age group Nfld. Paw .t. N.S N.B Que 
No. 
1951-1961 
Males 

ty | ORR4 stoslO= 14). 42 Fee . {1.038104 | 1.020195 |1.031174 |1.008784 |1.024312 

2! 5- 9 *§ 15-19........ |0.974525 |0.960671 |0.971540 |0.946293 | 0.982698 

3 |10-14 ‘* 20-24 Res 0.932882 |0.911427 |0.918404 |0.889228 |0.950750 

4 {15-19 *£ 25-29........ |0.992877 |0.967230 |0.993928 |0.963221 | 1.002858 

5s | 2024 6630234... 6 Be Ii. 1.001573 | 1.023349 |1.028583 |1.025245 |1.024899 

6 (25-29 ** 35-39.......2. |1.034430 | 1.014775 | 1.039034 | 1.031739 |1.028958 

7, (302345 wA0.- 44.04 Se. 1.009919 |0.983523 |0.986053 |1.001698 | 1.020377 
89 SS S39 ASE 49% LAs ae 0.931742 |0.922678 |0.920275 |0.936181 |0.980327 

9 |40-44 * 50-54........ 0.967268 |0.955669 |0.949194 |0.944083 |0.948312 
LOM 4S =40 55-5 9r 2 BS 82 0.923612 |0.894633 |0.910100 |0.898289 |0.879042 
1g SO S545 60-64. Bae Ts 0.865292 |0.797258 |0.834591 |0.828307 |0.834207 
12 RSS OOM AeO 01 O0n Be es - |0.815783 |0.810933 |0.820742 |0.805491 |0.805708 
L3G CO ere Oe es . . See 0.504886 |0.510998 |0.508811 |0.512185 |0.489635 

Females 

14 is0' =) Anton 0 =14 eas 8. 1.041238 |1.021215 |1.027628 |1.017440 |1.025049 
US 95 > ORE R15 19 aR 0.993958 |0.970360 |0.981211 |0.955622 |1.001007 
LOR LO aes) 0-240 Sea. 0.933606 |0.952112 |0.967161 |0.920332 |1.005890 
L7G ES NONE SHS DOW mes eS. 0.947901 |0.973846 |1.003767 |0.960603 |1.007323 
L8RH 20-24. SiS 0-340, ea. 0.975533 |1.007551 |1.023946 |0.989508 |1.011193 
10825 DOV 8 5 = 30. Sos ao. 1.031204 |1.029798 |1.033442 |1.015605 |1.012389 
207) 30)-34 4044". Maes). 0.973018 |0.943554 |0.946570 |0.962500 |1.000177 
2198 355-39) on 4 Sia 40) AS Be, 0.916453 |0.898183 |0.914556 |0.935101 |0.964809 
ZZ A0 AAS 0-54. SAS ass. 0.976525 |0.919507 |0.946289 |0.940956 |0.942823 
ZSMWA5 -49T 55-59 .. Si Saoe. 0.925545 |0.904838 |0.918959 |0.897823 |0.924874 
24 S0'= 5A ESO O64 STS. 0.881186 |0.843701 |0.862257 |0.877641 |0.872366 
25m =5ORaG5)-69 . See ae 0.864893 |0.883007 |0.866938 |0.872898 |0.862205 
20M |O0 te Baie rlObt oe ..e Jane 0.543640 |0.580683 |0.566545 |0.562724 |0.536341 

SOURCE: Computed as explained in Section Soles 
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Table 3.3 — Ten-year Place-of-Birth Survival Ratios for the Provinces 
and Territories, by Sex and Age Group, 1931-1941, 
1941-1951 and 1951-1961 — concluded 


Ont. Man. ij Sask. Alta. B.C. 


1951-1961 


1.030618 1.022597 1.02906 2 1.048373 1.032245 1.007250 1 
0.976702 0.975185 0.976035 0.979622 0.997986 0.878049 2) 
0.9466 34 0.923783 0.919747 0.937151 0.975369 0.954401 3 
1.011660 0.990182 0.988595 1.008589 1.061222 0.940887 4 
1.025640 1.025235 1.039809 1.049996 1.086395 1.016566 5) 
1.038914 1.028014 1.033541 1.071450 STS Sy} 1.085427 6 
0.984016 0.985944 0.992774 1.008939 1.025934 0.899023 i 
0.934380 0.942749 0.946710 0.969905 0.959399 0.955912 8 
0.955172 0.960498 0.961185 0.993661 1.025330 0.908907 9 
0.911076 0.915673 0.914642 0.996378 1.029088 1.067391 10 
0.835415 0.862196 0.862796 0.981977 0.926702 0.974576 11 
0.797893 0.825884 0.819380 0.941313 0.907300 0.984127 12 
0.490379 0.558511 0.480710 0.546513 0.565562 0.577957 13 


-037285 1.004413 14 
1.000803 0.944154 15 
007011 1.061755 16 
-084289 0.9927 27 17 


1.031055 POZA 23.1 1.027575 1.039576 
0.987433 0.984034 0.984676 0.997168 
0.995139 0.981670 0.979746 0.982500 
1.033406 1.002077 1.006332 1.025435 
1.031710 1.003050 1.019646 1.038539 -073375 1.013120 18 
1.048893 1.025856 1.022615 1.070252 - 131287 1.021959 19 
0.962182 0.956552 0.976143 0.987405 0.987651 0.847826 20 
0.931699 0.931466 0.944601 0.954126 0.958732 0.874060 AAA 
0.977647 0.963404 0.967903 1.038021 1.090025 0.928270 2D 


1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 


02932277, 0.937811 0.920243 1.018365 1.030625 1.009877 28) 
0.882938 0.895842 0.898051 1.024740 0.989364 0.982301 24 
0.872280 0.893422 0.889303 1.032757 1.021303 1.049430 25 


0.566805 0.639753 0.545150 0.634953 0.627843 0.6 28238 26 
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Using the estimated population born in each province, the intercensal 
survival ratios of the native born for each province for the periods 1931- 
1941, 1941-1951 and 1951-1961 were calculated as explained in Section 
3.1.2 and are presented in Table 3.3. The survival ratios for five-year age 
groups should normally increase up to the age group 5-9 and decrease 
gradually with increasing age. The survival ratios in Table 3.3 not only 
deviate from this normal pattern but also exceed unity for some age groups. 
Such deviation from the normal pattern of survival ratios may be due to the 
separate or combined effect of (1) errors in age reporting, (2) under enumera- 
tion or overenumeration, (3) mis-statement of place of birth, either at the 
initial or terminal censuses, and (4) errors in the adjustment of the data for 
international migration of the Canadian-born population. In most cases, 
survival ratios for ages 0- 4 to 10- 14 are greater than unity, which suggests 
appreciable underenumeration of .children in the age group 0-4. Also, in 
most of the provinces, the ratios are greater than unity for the age groups 
25-29 to 35-39 and 30-34 to 40-44, suggesting again appreciable under- 
enumeration in the most mobile age groups 25-29 and 30- 34 or some sys- 
tematic bias in the reporting of ages. These calculated survival ratios 
(Table 3.3) were applied to the appropriate age-sex and residence distribu- 
tions of the in-born population of each province (enumerated in the province 
and outside),'! and estimates of the intercensal net migration of in-born, 
out-born and the net balance (sum of the two) for each province were ob- 
tained by subtraction of the expected from the corresponding observed num- 
bers. The results are given in Appendix Table A.1. 


3.1.4 ALTERNATE PROCEDURE ~- According to the procedure used in the 
previous section, survival ratios of in-born population of a province are 
applied to the in-born population enumerated there and elsewhere. Conse- 
quently, different survival ratios are applied to the life-time non-migrant and 
life-time in-migrant components of the population enumerated in the prov- 
ince. An alternate procedure to the one employed here is to apply survival 
ratios of the in-born population to (1) the population born im and residing in 
the given province at the census date and (2) the population born elsewhere 
and residing in the given province at the same date.’? In this procedure, the 
assumption is that the survival ratios of the in-born population are appli- 
cable to the entire resident population of an area. From a practical point of 
view, such a procedure can be justified but the main objection to it is that 
only the component of in-born population enumerated in the same area or 
province of birth gets its proper survival ratio. As stated by Eldridge and 
Kim (1968, pp. 8 and 9), “‘the entire migrant population (‘migrant’. in the 
sense of their living outside their area of birth) gets the ‘wrong’ survival 
ratio, that is, a survival ratio to which they have not contributed, the ratio 
of a closed population to which they do not belong’’. 
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The effect of the two estimation procedures could be found only in 
the net migration estimates of the out-born population and in the net balance 
of migration, which is the sum of net migration among in-born and out-born. 
Estimates of net migration using the two procedures were prepared and are 
compared for 1951-1961 in Table 3.4; a summary comparison of the results 
is as follows (procedure A was used in the present study and B refers to 
the alternate procedure): 


Total net migration Deviation 
Province or territory Procedure Procedure B-A. 100 
ile SA pe Nl 

No. No. p.c. 
Newfoundland .)0.2. 7.0.6 < 55605 —13,800 is\ieii/ Orel 
Prince Kdward Island. ....<..<s. — 9,987 — 9,928 0.6 
INOW SOU SS GG IGG aoIan Dion —36,070 ~36,021 0.1 
New DSrunlswiGhes . letisisi< icc 6 ere.s'6.6.s moO nse =S0,027) 1.3 
Ouebecsc .aecrete ictebetete. clatolersts SVeceile — 26,288 —26,586 cae a 
CMT ORAS COO Oe AB SOI Olen OR 29,301 28,876 = 104 
MAIO DAL Palate, okyslelotshaneieis ushers: sxe shale -31,556 — 32,619 — 3.4 
DBaSkatchewany . 4) ./c sielea s\sieis sis stele 2s lO aff Urey) 0.9 
HANDS OT Cais a SaUaie tate otetd biarere; ors\ict d/s.24s Sat 27,494 20,426 Used 
British iC OlUmp al te thorsie siete sic) sree © 53,992 34,829 = sions 
Yukon and Northwest Territories 507 696 SWS: 


Except for Alberta, British Columbia and the Yukon and Northwest 
Territories, the relative deviations between procedures A and B are small, 
ranging from 0.1 to 3.4 per cent; the deviations for the Territories can be 
discounted because of the small numbers there. The high percentage devia- 
tions in Alberta and British Columbia were the combined effect of two 
factors: (1) the comparatively high proportion of out-born persons there, and 
(2) the relatively low death rates in the two provinces. In 1965, for example, 
when the age-adjusted death rate for Canada was 7.3 per 1,000 population, 
the corresponding rates for Alberta and British Columbia were 6.7 and 7.0, 
respectively (DBS, Vital Statistics, 1965, p. 106), the second and fourth 
lowest rates among the provinces. The low death rates for the two prov- 
inces are also reflected in the survival ratios (Tables 3.3 and 3.6). The 
_ over-all place-of-birth survival ratios for 1951-1961 
| Te OL 196 ia al aa calculated by sex for each province showed 
population aged 0+ in 1951 
that British Columbia had the highest survival ratios followed by Alberta. 
They were as follows: 
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Province Male Female 

Newfoundland... ...ccccc ccc ccc ce sccsscenccse 0.919781 0.918397 
Prince Edward Island .......ecccceccee coececnent 0.873611 0.892451 
INGV:ai S COLLAP stele seve ste ste ciaiare’e "ee cre\els cle ere siete’ e/si 0.905450 0.915533 
New runs wick sce sicles sle'sis ssc clsle clels cle cies es. 0. 901630 0. 909375 
@Quehec™s fon cctste hemteiniere ale wiataies ec «ele wie cerse + 5's 0.929954 0.94067 1 
OnCariowrs scie wie ciotetere ate celelclere stclarci ee wie'eis selec Fel 0.907798 0.923891 
NETO WOLSEY AOR ROW O.O0U BO COO OOOO COO UMOOD, COGOe 0.949508 0.956618 
SasSkatehe wan eras) eteretatele eters eralelelenstelelele s/s) cle sletele. 0.971174 0. 975560 
Albert aleache cts eo tierelala) creselcic’s a\e ts sree lsialel siete else ete a 0. 994083 1.001543 
Eritis be COlUMDLAawsratetels s elele clotets slelele ete sicko eres) cre 1. 000376 1.009538 
Yukon and Northwest Territories .....ceeceeees 0.937500 0.952371 

Cangdaw.. se. «eet OC Dg OOo o G[auanel hora eve le lereptrens 0.930353 0.941317 


Examination of the migration estimates by age shows that the relative 
differences are larger at the older ages. The absolute differences between 
the two estimates for males in Alberta, for example, range from a low of 
0.1 per cent for the age group 15-19 to a high of 1251 per cent for the age 
group 65-69. Similar results were observed in a recent study for the United 
States using the census division of birth residence data (Eldridge and Kim, 
1968, pp. 12 and 13). The relative differences by age also show that Alberta 
and British Columbia had the highest differences between the two series of 
estimates. 


If procedure A is accepted as the better of the two, it may be con- 
cluded from the foregoing findings that in most cases procedure B can be 
relied upon for estimating interprovincial total decade net migration 10 
years of age and over, and for five-year age groups under age 50. 


3.2 MIGRATION ESTIMATES FROM CENSUS AGE DISTRIBUTIONS 


The basic methodology and the underlying assumptions of the standard 
census Survival ratio method of estimating intercensal net migration are 
described in a number of publications and need not be discussed here (Lee, 
1957, pp. 15-56; Hamilton and Henderson, 1944, pp. 197-206; Siegel and 
Hamilton, 1952, pp. 475-500; Price, 1955, pp. 689-700; Tarver, 1962, pp. 
841-862; Zachariah, 1962, pp. 175-183). A forward census survival ratio 
method has been used in the present study to estimate (1) the intercensal 
net migration among the native born and (2) the intercensal net migration 
among the foreign born. The former is estimated only for the period 1951- 


1961 and mainly for the comparison of estimates calculated by different 
methods. 
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3.2.1 CENSUS AND LIFE TABLE SURVIVAL RATIO ESTIMATES OF NET 
MIGRATION, 1951-1961 - The major problem in estimating migration by 
the census survival ratio method is to achieve a “closed population’’ for 
Canada, which is the theoretical requirement for calculating national cen- 
sus survival ratios. A reasonably closed population of the native born was 
obtained by the inclusion of the Canadian-born population enumerated in the 
censuses of the United States with the corresponding numbers enumerated 
in the Canadian censuses (Section 3.13). Using the estimated Canadian- 
born population for 1951 and 1961, 10-year forward census survival ratios 
for the Canadian-born population were calculated by dividing the number in 
a given age-sex category in 1961 by the number for the same cohort in 1951 
(Same age group when it was 10 years younger). These ratios, along with 
the life table survival ratios for the same period (calculated from the aver- 
age values of the Canadian life tables 1950-1952 and 1960-1962 for the 
total population), and the census survival ratios for the United States for 
the period 1950-1960 are given in Table 3.4. 


The comparison of census and life table survival ratios given in Table 
3.4 and portrayed in Chart 3.1 suggests errors in some of the five-year age 
groups in the census distributions. As stated before, survival ratios should 
normally form a series with a smooth downward trend as shown by the life 
table survival ratios reflecting increasing mortality with increasing age. 
This, however, is not so in the Canadian and United States census survival 
ratios. Not only are there undulations, but in some cases the survival 
ratios are greater than unity. Such fluctuations in census survival ratios 
may be due to such factors as underenumeration or overenumeration, errors 
in reporting age either at the initial or at the terminal year, and errors in 
the adjustment of the census age data for international migration. There 
are fewer census survival ratios greater than unity for the United States, 
which suggests that enumeration and other errors in age data in the United 
States are relatively smaller than in Canada. 


Despite the limitations of the census survival ratios, they are gener- 
ally preferred for estimating intercensal net migration using census age 
distributions. Life table survival ratios applied to census data that are not 
corrected for various errors in age data may yield misleading results. 
Application of census survival ratios may also yield misleading results 
(Stone, 19678, pp. 310-330). However, census survival ratios have certain 
““built-in’’ corrections for certain inadequacies of the basic data. The 
merits of using census survival ratios compared with life table survival 
ratios, and the main assumption on enumeration errors involved in the 
application of national census survival ratios to provincial age data, have 
been demonstrated by many scholars in the field of migration (Hamilton and 
Henderson, 1944, p. 200; Lee, 1957, p. 26; Tarver, 1962, pp. 847-862; 
Zachariah, 1962, pp. 175-183; Hamilton, 1966, pp. 404-414). 
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The forward census survival ratios for Canada given in Table 3.4 
were applied to the provincial age distributions in 1951 to obtain estimates 
of the expected population in 1961. The difference between the expected 
population and the enumerated population in 1961 yielded estimates of net 
migration during 1951-1961 among the native born for the provinces, by 
sex, for age groups 10 years and over in 1961. 

Intercensal net migration among native-born population by age and 
sex for the provinces during 1951-1961 was also estimated, ‘using the life 
table survival ratios given in Table 3.5 mainly for comparative purposes. 


3.3 COMPARISON OF INTERCENSAL MIGRATION ESTIMATES 
FOR THE CANADIAN-BORN POPULATION, CALCULATED 
BY DIFFERENT METHODS, I951- 1961 


The purpose of this comparison is to examine the relative accuracy 
of the three sets of intercensal migration estimates calculated by three 
methods: (1) the place-of-birth survival ratio (PBSR); (2) the census sur- 
vival ratio (CSR); and (3) the life table survival ratio (LTSR). The three 
sets of survival ratios used for the estimates are given in Tables 3.3 and 
3.4. The interprovincial net migration estimates prepared by all three 
methods include migration between Canada and the United States. In order 
to separate this component in estimating migration by the PBSR method, 
the Canadian-born population enumerated in the United States would have 
had to be distributed according to the province of birth and residence, by 
age and sex for each province. Because of the laborious computations in- 
volved, it was decided not to separate the migration between Canada and 
the United States. 


The total net migration in each province by the three methods and the 
index of deviation are presented in Table 3.5. As expected, the results 
show that PBSR and CSR estimates are closer than CSR and LTSR esti- 
mates. The same results apply as well to the migration estimates by age. 
The age-specific net migration rates for males calculated from the three 
sets are presented in Chart 3.2. The migration rates by age were calculated 
by dividing the net migration in a particular age group by the correspond- 
ing average native population enumerated in that age-sex group. The aver- 
age population for an age-sex group was estimated by averaging the popula- 
tion in 1961 and the population for the same cohort in 1951. The age-specific 
migration rates plotted on Chart 3.2 show that, although there are differences 
in the volume and direction of migration according to the three sets of esti- 
mates, the differences are less between the CSR and PBSR rates than 
between the CSR and LTSR rates. The most striking finding is that the net 
migration curves by age obtained by CSR and PBSR methods are smoother 
than the curves obtained by the use of the more accurate life table survival 
ratios (for similar results, see Hamilton, 1934, and Hamilton and Hender- 
son, 1944, pp. 197-206). 
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Table 3.5 — Interprovincial Net Migration Estimates from Place-of-Birth 
Survival Ratios (PBSR), Census Survival Ratios (CSR) and Life Table 


Survival Ratios (LTSR) for Canadian-born Population 


Aged 10 and Over, by Sex, 1951-1961 


Index of 


SOURCE: Estimated as explained in Sections 3.2 and 3.3. 


oF 


"oS EPSe eos LTSR deviation pee 
(1) (2) (3) CD) (2) (3-7) 
Males 

LESS tse iad — 6,029 — 6, 206 — 3,543 |+ 0.97148 | + 0.57090 
Bhai x vabaid - 4,708 — 5,408 - 4,699 |+ 0.87056 | + 0.86890 
N.S ahi best Mbit ae - 16,172 | - 17,924 | - 13,306 |+ 0.90225 | + 0.74236 
IS) ey eee bee ee - 13,713 | - 16,955 | - 13,347 |+ 0.80879 | + 0.78720 
Oe es ee eee — 11,654 | — 12,112 | + 16,397 |+ 0.96219 | - 1:35378 
aneh eotP dee teratsunal cree + 12,047 + 6,954 | + 37,592 |+ 1.73238 | + 5.40581 
ee ee : — 13,738 | - 15,066 | - 10,432 |+ 0.91185 | + 0.69242 
TS tet © ee cade tik | — 34,143 | - 35,478 | - 30,562 |+ 0.96237 | + 0.86144 
oe rer er ere ae + 15,604 | + 19,860 | + 25,368 |+ 0.78570 | + 1.27734 
2 OES See © Pee + 29,174 | + 37,409 | + 43,943 |+ 0.77986 | + 1.17466 
Vemsand.N. WT?) |e ka. + 193 + 138 + 378 iu 1.39855 | + 2.73913 
Canada... status, 4 - 43,139 | - 44,788 | + 47,789 lk 0.96318 | — 1.06700 

Females 
nee ee Oe -7,840 | - 10,724 — 8,386 | + 0.73107 | + 0.78245 
A nOREMe. a pope — 5,277 ~ 6,145 — 5,485 | + 0.85875 | + 0.89292 
(5 RS ee — 19,897 | - 23,210 | ~ 19,177 | + 0.85726 | + 0.82671 
sy SRS Se ee ee =ii7.00) |. — 23,412 | — 10,760.) 4+ 0.73559)|-4. 085523 
Ce Sa See ee ee — 14,630 | - 19,828 + 5,034 | + 0.73784 | - 0.25101 
oe eatin ee ae + 17,258 | + 21,441 | + 46,851 | + 0.80491 | + 2.18138 
feat cas See Coha toe - 17,814 | - 19,415 | - 15,604 | + 0.91754 | + 0.80458 
So SF yr ge ae ae — 38,369 | — 39,410 | — 35,385 | + 0.97358 | + 0.89840 
ee A ee + 11,887 | + 16,139 | + 20,637 | + 0.73654 | + 1.27734 
eT en eee tara ee + 24,813 | + 33,649 | + 38,823 | + 0.73741 | + 1.15275 
WaT sad: NeWe'Ts srevsus,oc + 310 + 298 + 436 | + 1.04027 | + 1.45973 
Canad dmclet-sreetstrars - 66,551 | — 70,317 + 7,984 | + 0.94644 | - 0.10990 


CHART 3.2 


RATES OF INTERPROVINCIAL NET MIGRATION AS ESTIMATED BY 
THE CSR, PBSR AND LTSR METHODS FOR CANADIAN-BORN MALES 


10 YEARS OLD AND OVER, BY AGE, PROVINCES, 1951-I961 
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Source: Appendix Table A.2 for PBSR rates; and Section 3.2.1 for CSR and LTSR rates. 
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In order to understand the reasons for the differences between the 
three sets of estimates and to assess the relative reliability of each, the 
major factors that create these differences may be examined. If there were 
no errors in the age and place-of-birth data used, and the survival ratios 
were exact, the estimates from all three methods should be identical. This 
is because estimates of intercensal net migration from the three methods 
give only the net migration among those living to the end of the intercensal 
period. The divergence in the results suggests errors in the data and limita- 
tions of the methods used for correcting errors in basic data. The main 
factors that may affect the estimates are: (1) underenumeration or over- 
enumeration of the population; (2) mis-statement of age and/or place of 
birth; (3) international migration; and (4) application of incorrect survival 
ratios. 

Errors in the basic data affect all three sets of intercensal estimates, 
and their effect depends on the variation of enumeration errors in the two 
censuses. One of the assumptions involved in the application of the census 
survival ratio method is that, to obtain migration estimates free from enu- 
meration errors, “‘the ratio of the degree of enumeration in any age-sex 
group in a state (i.e., the proportion which the enumerated population in 
any age-sex group bears to the true population) to that of the nation”’ 
should be equal for the same age-sex cohort in both the censuses (Zachariah, 
1962, p. 177). The available information on the quality of census data 
suggests that Canadian censuses have been of varying quality and that the 
proportionate enumeration errors are of unequal magnitude in the different 
censuses (Chapter Two). Therefore, it is unlikely that this assumption will 
be fully valid in the estimates made here. However, under this assumption, 
the amount of migration and the error components will be separated, and 
the estimated amount of migration will be independent of the error in the 
first census. As a consequence, when the amount of migration is divided 
by the population at the second census, it is possible to get a migration 
tate free from enumeration errors. The reason for this is that the percentage 
error in the migration estimate would be equal to the percentage error of 
enumeration in the population at the second census (for proof, see Zacha- 
riah, 1964, p. 149). It also permits the obtaining of net migration estimates 
above age 10 free from the effect of enumeration errors under age 10, which 
are common in census enumerations. The effect of enumeration errors is 
likely to be greater when migration estimates are made by the LTSR method 
than they are by the CSR and PBSR methods, because of the application of 
fairly correct survival ratios to incorrect population data. The effect of 
mis-statement is likely to be different for CSR and PBSR estimates. If a per- 
son born in another province is reported as being born in the province of 
enumeration, he will not be counted as a life-time migrant. On the other 
hand, if the age of a migrant (a person residing outside the province of 
birth) is misreported, he will appear in another age in the PBS estimate. 
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This is not possible by the CSR method. If the age misreporting of the 
population is not of the same type and magnitude in the provinces and the 
country as a whole, the error from this source in the migration estimates by 
the CSR method can be substantial. By the LTSR method, any defect in the 
reported age distribution will have its full effect on the estimates and 
there is no possibility for cancellation of this error. 


The effect of international migration is likely to be greater in the 
estimates by the CSR and PBSR methods. For, by the LTSR method, only 
the errors in the estimation of age distributions of emigrants and their allo- 
cation by province of origin affect the estimates, since the survival ratios 
applied are independent of the effect of international migration. 


Because separate survival ratios for each province have been applied 
in the case of the PBSR method, the error in the migration estimates result- 
ing from the use of incorrect survival ratios is likely to be less by this 
method than by the CSR and LTSR methods where national survival ratios 
are used on the assumption of equality of mortality level and pattern in the 
provinces and in the country as a whole. In the case of the estimates by 
the LTSR method used here, there is an additional error because the survival 
ratios used are derived from the life table for the total population (Canadian 
born and foreign born) and not solely for the Canadian-born population as 
required in the present case. The major differences in the estimates by the 
LTSR method compared with the other two methods, particularly for Quebec 
where the net migration is in the opposite direction according to the LTSR 
method, may be attributed to the use of improper survival ratios. Better 
results from the LTSR method could have been obtained had regional 
LTSR been applied to the total population instead of applying national 
LTSR to the Canadian-born population. Because the purpose here was to 
estimate the migration among the Canadian-born population, such a proce- 
dure was not adopted. 


The preceding discussion and the comparison of the three sets of 
migration estimates suggest that the net migration estimates for the Cana- 
dian born by the PBSR method are probably more reliable than those by the 
other two methods. Judging from the methodology, the data used and the 
consistency of the results, the second best is the set of estimates by the 
CSR method. The main difference between the PBSR method and the CSR 
method lies in the use of different sets of survival ratios; provincial sur- 
vival ratios were used in the PBSR method and national census survival 
ratios in the CSR method. The level and pattern of survival ratios between 
Canada and the provinces can be gauged from Tables 3.3, 3.4 and 3.6 which 
give, respectively, the place-of-birth survival ratios for the provinces, the 
national census survival ratios, and the life table survival ratios for Canada 
and the regions during 1951- 1961. 
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Table 3.6 — Age-specific and Over-all Average Life Table Survival Ratios 


for Canada and Regions, by Sex, 1951-1961 


Sex and age group Canada | Atlantic! Quebec| Ontario Prairies 


Males 
Od ton lOe ta eae ve 0.99045 |10.98913 | 0.98850 | 0.99175 |0.99148 
Sint Owe coal Saal OF pa ie hatin £ 0.99175 ||0.99123 | 0.99115 | 0.99242 0.99262 
TAC OHES 9 a9 6 Ny WT 0.98759 ||0.98727 | 0.98741 |0.98859 0.98785 
USS SRS ACCES OXON ERs ne ee 0.98392 ||0.98330 | 0.98364 |0.98559 0.98406 
AD EL MOOR DEE ES enna 0.98307 |10.98145 | 0.98230 | 0.98526 0.98354 
DSS GOSS Eee ee 0.98121 0.97890 |0.97990 |0.98344 0.98242 
SOU S4055 A044 bei je oe |0.97489 |10.97333 | 0.97260 |0.97662 0.97767 
SOO 45 AO icy aces 0.96167 |10.96248 |0.95782 |0.96220 |0.96711 
AIOBCVANIGC WS eICy. Doe el aE 0.93838 |10.94206 | 0.93237 |0.93686 |0.94898 
ANS Tes CO SIMIC SSS a Sie Bd Pg 0.90205 ||0.90969 |0.89290 |0.89739 |0.92029 
DO) 54.5 OU 64 ete. 0.84982 ||0.86477 |0.83697 |0.84023 |0.87589 
DOO OS OOF IA ue 0.78137 |10.80503 |0.76545 |0.76682 |0.81302 
60 + EO RT Sete ee Dae eee 0.46998 |10.48541 |0.45834 |0.46025 |0.48602 
Over-alliratios see. 0.85775 |10.85909 |0.85589 |0.85725 |0.86068 
Females 

Oe to dOet4 oe, 2, 0.99299 |0.99240 | 0.99164 | 0.99403 | 0.99306 

= ORS Toes Q" ee vee 0.99519 |/0.99518 | 0.99474 | 0.99591 | 0.99523 
HOSTESS ON D4Ms ee 0.99389 || 0.99332 | 0.99345 | 0.99515 | 0.99359 
PLS AIORE Se Dra DOM ere | 0.99228 ||0.99095 | 0.99145 | 0.99392 | 0.99223 
20 SO ASSIES Oi SA ee .. 10.99049 |0.98889 | 0.98918 | 0.99234 | 0.99164 
PSV DAS) SO SNCS ENS) op Br ae 0.98783 | 0.98600 | 0.98563 0.98935 | 0.98973 
30-34 “© 40-44 ... 1... 0.98274 |/0.98088 | 0.97956 | 0.98388 | 0.98529 
SOI S9 = EAD AO! . ea 0.97511 |}0.97254 | 0.97014 | 0.97479 | 0.97786 
BOSAL! 56 - 54 Vane ee 0.96042 0.96002 | 0.95599 | 0.96135 | 0.96628 
45249008 55.508 00 te 0.93937 |10.94045 | 0.93294 | 0.94211 |0.94915 
50-54 ‘< 0.90968 |10.91013 | 0.89630 | 0.91082 | 0.92247 
bo= 59 S65: 0.86094 |10.86477 |0.84217 | 0.85966 | 0.87947 
60 + es 0.52054 |10.52847 |0.50247 |0.51814 |0.53621 
Over-all ratios? 0.86665 |/0.86684 0.86420 0.86700 |0.86885 


@ Over-all survival ratios were calculated by: L,10+ 


or 


SOURCES: DBS Reference Papers re Canadian Life Tables, Catalogue Nos. 


512, 84-516 and 84-517. 


4] 


British 
Columbia 


0.99119 
0.99149 
0.98540 
0.98029 
0.97940 
0.97799 
0.97 230 
0.96003 
0.93778 
0.90323 
0.85399 
0.78710 
0.47890 
0.85768 


0.99306 
0.99510 
0.99326 
0.99172 
0.99069 
0.98816 
0.98365 
0.97549 
0.96 148 
0.94354 
0.91850 
0.87653 
0.53926 
0.86841 
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Further, whatever the relative accuracy of the estimates by the 
PBSR method, it provides more details about the net migration of the native 
born than those by the other two methods. Thus, it is possible to estimate 
separately for each province (1) net gains or losses due to migration of 
persons who were born in the same province and (2) net gains or losses due 
to the migration of persons born elsewhere in the country. Also, it is 
possible to get detailed data by the PBSR method for studying individual 
intercensal migration streams between provinces. 

The sum of the net migration for all the provinces together should 
have yielded a zero balance for Canada. This did not occur in the esti- 
mates made here by the three methods because of the effect of external 
migration. The net balance for Canada as a whole represents the net migra- 
tion between Canada and other countries, mainly between Canada and the 
United States during the three decades. The PBSR method estimated a loss 
of 43,100 males and 66,500 females among the Canadian-born population 
during 1951-1961, while the CSR estimated a loss of 44,700 males and 
70,300 females. Most of these persons probably migrated to the United 
States. When the estimates by the CSR method were made after distributing 
the estimated Canadian-born population in the United States in 1951 and 
1961 by province of origin, the balance for Canada was reduced to almost 
zero for both sexes. Thus, the net migration estimates given in Table 3.5 
and Appendix Table A.1 include migration between Canada and the United 
States as well. By applying the provincial survival ratios in Table 3.3 to 
the Canadian-born population enumerated in the United States by age and 
sex in each province of origin, separate net migration estimates between 
Canada and the United States could be prepared for each province. 


3.4 ADDITIONAL COMMENTS ON ESTIMATES OF NET 
INTERPROVINCIAL MIGRATION 


The relative merits of the migration estimates by the place-of-birth 
survival ratio method over the CSR and LTSR methods are discussed in the 
preceding section where it is shown that the level and pattern of migration 
estimates by the PBSR method were closer to those by the CSR method 
than to the estimates by the LTSR method (Chart 3.2). Whatever relative 
superiority the PBSR method has, the differences between the estimates at 
the advanced ages should be interpreted with great caution because demo- 
graphic data for persons in the advanced ages are generally rather poor. 
Of the advanced ages, the estimates for the open-age interval 70 years and 
over are likely to be the most unreliable. Further evaluation of the migra- 
tion estimates from place-of-birth data is given in Chapters Six and Seven. 
Despite the relative merits of migration estimates by the PBSR method, it 
may be noted that the estimates should not be taken as an exact measure- 
ment of net migration but rather as an indication of the dimension of the 
movements of the population. 
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For the sake of convenience, the detailed net migration estimates by 
age and sex for each province of birth originally computed are rearranged 
and are presented in Appendix Table A.1. The table gives for each province 
(1) the decade net migration of its own in-born population with respect to 
all other provinces together, i.e., mostly total ‘‘net out-migration”’; (2) the 
decade net migration of its own out-born population classified by province 
of birth, i.e., mostly ‘‘net in-migration’’ by province of birth; and (3) the 
net balance of migration, which is the sum of net in-migration and net out- 
migration. The term ‘‘net balance of migration’? is used to avoid any con- 
fusion that may arise on account of the other two ‘‘nets’’, viz., net migra- 
tion of in-born population and net migration of out-born population. Thus, 
for Prince Edward Island, the numbers under “‘net migration of in-born’’ 
represent mostly the total net interprovincial out-migration from that prov- 
ince to other provinces, the numbers under “‘net migration of out-born’’ 
represent mostly the total in-migration to Prince Edward Island from other 

_ Provinces, and the numbers under ‘‘net balance of migration’? represent the 
sums of the net in-migration and out-migration (Appendix Table A. 1). 


The net migration estimates by age and sex for the Canadian-born 
population given in Appendix Table A.1 were converted into migration rates 
and are presented in Appendix Table A.2. As explained in Section 3.3, the 

rates were calculated from the appropriate average Canadian-born popula- 
tion of the birth cohort during each intercensal period. 


3.5 NET MIGRATION AMONG PERSONS UNDER AGE 10 


| The three methods of estimating intercensal migration by age yield 
estimates only for the population aged 10 and over on the terminal census 
_ date (i.e., persons who were enumerated in the first census and survived to 
_ the second census and not those born during the intercensal period). Hence, 
_ separate net migration estimates were directly derived for population under 
age 10 from the place-of-birth and residence distributions by age. For this 
group ‘‘life-time’’ migration is the intercensal migration (Eldridge and Kim, 
1968, p. 7). Therefore, intercensal net migration estimates for the group 
under age 10 were directly derived from the place-of-birth by residence 
data. The results are given in Table 3.7. 


3.6 ESTIMATION OF INTERCENSAL MIGRATION 
AMONG THE FOREIGN BORN 


| Migration estimates for the foreign-born population were prepared by 
_the census survival ratio method, using census survival ratios for the native 
born adjusted for mortality differences between the native born and the 
-foreign born. In order to establish the difference in mortality level and 
pattern between the native-born and the foreign-born populations, separate 
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Table 3.7 — Net Interprovincial Migration of the Canadian Born and 
Foreign Born Aged 0-9, by Sex, 1931- 1941, 1941- 1951 and 1951- 1961 


1941-1951 19511960 


Male |Fematc 


Canadian born 


1931-1941 


Male | Female 


Province or territory 


No. 
Nall 2 AoE d Og odo Sic COC _ - 450 e302, 
IPLIDAIe ood CORO OOO OBGONT SNH 22S = 202 20) =A 0s) 
ING Same si steleletoleisiolelslelelsielelene a US = 25837 |= 2, 114 2 ODO sled 4k 
INSESiice sie, sieve sie she ele le lee scala — 344 = 2 1OS Hie 9925 cael 452 = 903 
Cites Acuoaactd cob so a0Gas a OS, = Omelet + 868 + 919 
One SoseoosnouoHo ano coo || S)Oul7 + 5,698 | + 5,714 | + 3,622 | + 3,556 
NERY AsonedodGoddacoodses Weakals —=93; 267. |=) 951 O92, 98ON ano to 
DASKs ie crate! oi stisteletaiets otetore stems Os 404 9520.0" ="45 9858 = 5,500! 85,215 
IME BAG.0.0.5 CO COO OOOO ll = ges: + GOSWAMI US 7a| +2, LOOM tet OSs 
Bi@ cae ete tovetetel tetera ohevetateve tern intact) 44.2 + 7,690 |+ 7,091 |.+ 6,383 | + 5,801 
Yedlmarid INeWeleatd et eletsie 6 + 176 1 BS + 202 + 98 + 45 


Canadarate cee esters 


NGI. ore os os ciceie ols ciseresieie 
arlb oabanoodddoodoDond 


NERS. Go oO GODU GOO nOOOOOCS 


OT, 1,209 


Nos Ganuoumogooonoco80n 296 813 1,285 1,156 
CWE anosedesaodcapcases 1,162 4,736 | 11,362 10,618 
OIE. Sooedoonnsconaadade BROOD 17,762 | 34,928 | 33,344 
WEY: ooGoOooe OG OUtiOmOOGC 433 1,876 3,264 2,995 
SEIS cob.o. .Gdond ocaooabo 266 T13s 1,501 1,288 
AMIaiamas ctate ats sista cer etciaie 6 ete) 501 3,162 5,750 5,384 
1BbCo oodndoondoo Bonde oC 817 3,639 7,582 7,108 


Aer atid Nie Wie Lemceyere oteteveite aS) 30 105 82 


Canad aici rieies sacks 6,841 


36,389 | 33,981 


SOURCE: Estimated as explained in Section 3.5. 
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life tables were constructed for the two groups for 1941-1951 and the 
survival ratios derived from these were then compared. 


From unpublished data on deaths by place-of-birth, age and sex ob- 
tained from the Vital Statistics Section of the DBS for 1941- 1951,** death 
rates by age and sex were computed for the foreign-born and native-born 
populations (excluding Newfoundland). Average population of the censuses 
of 1941 and 1951 was used as the denominator for the calculation of death 
rates. The death rates for the foreign born and the native born during 1941- 
1951 are given in Table 3.8. 


Table 3.8 — Death Rates, by Age and Sex, for the Canadian Born 
and the Foreign Born, 1941- 1951 
(Rate per 1,000 average respective population, 1941-1951 excluding Newfoundland) 


Foreign born Canadian born 


Age group 


Female Male Female 


UF 4 Sh 68S cau 0deao Gano BOOS 4.4 4.1 oat 11.8 
Dey Dison socom UoontciO C 0.7 0. 3 1.2 0.9 
OS 1 hn GBI Gos eno Ob OOGOOrS 0.6 0. 4 tol 0.8 
SSE NS Be Bon 06.5 desu Gn onOOT oe Moa 0.9 1.7 1.2 
2A) De ei 6 CODON Ais Ge Gioiaecig a 3.8 1.3 2.1 1.7 
2S > Do inens Sopoooode HanoGGaO 5 2.0 1.0 2.1 1.9 
SOO BY! CAE R Gb OOO.COOO6 GOdn GOL 1.8 1.4 2.4 DD 
3O° GO655500 6500050 COOOL 2.9 2a3 3.0 Del, 
BORA At avelieliolevstiateverare = oteheate sais) sie 4.3 3-0 4.2 3.7 
As NS) aaa ticic 0000 G00 UU 6.3 4.7 6.6 533 
DORIS Aaa «ele « Sotoreheistetsieleleheis|cieie 9.5 6.7 10. 2 «7 
LOO eielote tele leleseis oleisieusieneieleepats 15.6 10. 4 15.9 -6 
COSC ey mad S biDOAGO.0 Odi OadOO b 24.6 16. 2 24.0 24 
O° OS -A6hooloo cong s 0d0nGOoG 34.5 24.2 35.6 Ps) 
ILD WE 6A6 6 SOC ARS EOIN SHES God C 51.1 38.4 54. 1 38 
ISP UNE 6G OF 6 BOO AND SOO GOODS . 0. 4 66.8 86.0 <7 
SoM OO 5 OS teutOrO.G OOGOO0 cee . 106.8 134.5 23 
Go> GY) SHOR OOO SA OOd eiofehersicle ets ie 173.1 211.4 je 1 


SIMS Sa, Regn: Seip Fad AIRES 277.4 307.1 
[ 


| 12.2 8.9 


7.0 10.7 


Standardized death rate2...... 


“ Standardized with respect to age, taking the 1951 age-sex distributions of the total 
population of Canada as the standard. 


SOURCE: Computed from unpublished data obtained from the Vital Statistics Section, 
DBS, 
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From the data in Table 3.8, five-year life table mortality rates (n@x) 
any hee aes “— for the age group 0-4 
2 Of 

(where n stands for the age interval, and n™x for age-specific death rates), 

and the Reed and Merrell table for the other groups (for details, see Jaffe, 

1951, p. 13 and pp. 22-26). From the n%x values, other life table values 

were computed from which 10-year survival ratios were finally derived for 

the Canadian-born and foreign-born populations. By dividing the life table 

survival ratios for the foreign born by the corresponding ratios for the» 
Canadian born, correction factors were obtained to adjust the census sur- 

vival ratios of the Canadian-born population. The life table survival ratios 

for the foreign born and the Canadian born and the correction factors derived 

from them are presented in Table 3.9. 


Table 3.9 — Ten-year Life Table Survival Ratios of the Foreign Born and 
Canadian Born, by Sex, 1941- 1951, and the Correction Factors 


were computed using the formula n 


Males Females 
Correction Correction 
Age factor factor 
Foreign | Canadian (1) Foreign| Canadian (4) 
born born (2) born born (5) 
(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) (6) 


O- 4to 10-14 .... | 0.98428) 0.95419 1.03153 | 0.98717] 0.96412 | 1.02391 

= OPC WEI) os HOOT OSC kes 7i} 1.00242 | 0.99499] 0.99069 | 1.00434 
10> 145°" 20-24) Sree | 0597889) 0298352 0.99529 | 0.99109} 0.98761 | 1.00352 
US PLOR 2S Ore | On9 7200. 97974 0.99128 | 0.98855} 0.98373 | 1.00490 
20-24 ** 30-34 .... | 0.97618) 0.97827 0.99786 | 0.98823} 0.98075 | 1.00763 
Uy As) SBI I) orca | OSSIAN S| On 7/54'7/ 1.00365 | 0.98489) 0.97731 | 1.00776 
30-34 ‘* 40-44 .... | 0.97087) 0.96892 1.00201 | 0.97764] 0.97189 | 1.00592 
SO SOM ASS AO Tee | 0.956561) 095589 1.00070 | 0.96789] 0.96249 | 1.00561 
40-44 “* 50-54 .... | 0-93612| 0.93328 1.00304 | 0.95297} 0.94691 | 1.00640 
AS= 49) 8155-59" cee 6 | 05 90320)/0589842 1.00532 | 0.93054} 0.92275 | 1.00844 
50-54 ** 60-64 .... | 0.85028} 0.84832 1.00231 | 0.89648] 0.88661 | 1.01113 
Soe OIE 65-69) ee | O72 81430078 105 1.00036 | 0.84660] 0.83225 | 1.01724 
COE 7/0 Te aie ater | 054798 1. Os46855 1.02403 | 0.51933] 0.50224 | 1.03403 


SOURCE: Computed as explained in Section 3.6. 


The figures in Tables 3.8 and 3.9 indicate a lower mortality level for 
the foreign born than for the Canadian born. Because migration to Canada 
is very selective, and because only those who meet the high health stand- 
ards prescribed by the Department of Manpower and Immigration are eligible 
to migrate, it is reasonable to expect lower mortality among the foreign born 
in Canada. The differences are greatest for the age group under five years. 
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This is understandable because most of the migrant children will have 
passed the early infant stage when the incidence of mortality is the highest. 
Unfortunately, because death statistics of the foreign born and Canadian 
born separately are not available by age for any other period, it is not 
possible to arrive at any firm conclusions on the differences between the 


level and pattern of mortality among Canadian born and foreign born in 
Canada. 


Table 3.10 — Forward Census Survival Ratios of the Canadian-born 
Population, by Age and Sex, 1931- 1941, 1941- 1951 and’ 1951- 1961 


Age 1931-1941 1941-1951 1951-1961 

Males 
DA AG TOU Ele ek 1.013200 1.026511 1.028570 
SS PORE TOR oe a ears 0.974014 0.961298 0.978101 
MOE td SO= DA BA oe cs 5 0.942951 0. 915628 0.940461 
Hes BOE OR OO HE ci 0. 930346 0.918715 1.003315 
DODANE (20s SAL ie sl 0.929343 0.954879 1.030348 
ee OO 26 SOT oa s' 1.027912 1.000179 1.039353 
BOP SAS AD — 44 ee as onion 1.013216 0.973801 1.000716 
Beco A540 bt ss. 0.993105 0.904278 0.952038 
MOS 44 <6 50-54 Di ccna 0.975437 0.895414 0.957525 
We 40 <4 55250 oo ices aa 0.810835 0.801643 0.906644 
BOE GA” GO-G4 fe eas gene's 0.778889 0.765958 0.843380 
BOR SO 4865469 gidien ecco 0.785876 0.762752 0.810845 
Oe ENS OE aay Ge ae ce ee 0.437694 0.537644 0.498475 

Females 

Dera to. 10-14 We. cata 35 os 1.018954 1.024002 1.028866 
Bee Seah ON ee as Ss 0.985606 0.977899 0.991406 
Wea ON 94 PS. as vas 0.966102 0.959510 0.989102 
LS OREO ae eee 0.927670 0.969942 1.014221 
POA TS 30 BAU a alee a 0.916778 0. 998900 1.020435 
Sp EAC 5 ee ee 1.008469 1.024749 1.035660 
B04 SAN Ad Ph oe ese aca 1.014941 0. 977046 0. 976336 
BB 20S AS a AQ oh oa 5 oe noe 0.975527 0.901692 0.943590 
AOEGA CSOSA OF eels 6.0 0 5.5.8 0.982482 0. 886270 0. 967600 
OSE CSG es eae ar 0.808921 0.835710 0. 932687 
BOS 4556. 0in GA cebarnyceecenstereres 0.792985 0.813442 0.884876 
B50 “4 GS-69 seawe sacs 6 i. 0.814246 0.851910 0. 877590 
SOLAS CR 0). 3 oA a oa 0. 480953 0.604279 0.561901 


SOURCE: Computed from the estimated population born in Canada (living in both Canada 
and the United States), See Section 3.1.3. 
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Table 3.11 — Forward Census Survival Ratios of the Non- Canadian-born 


Population, by Sex and Age, 1931- 1941, 1941- 1951 and 1951- 1961 


(Obtained by applying the correction factors in Table 3.9 to the survival ratios 


of the Canadian-born population in Table 3.10) 


Sex and age 1931-1941 1941-1951 
Males 
Oa t4 FOP LO R14 serra ieee ier 1.045146 1.058877 
Bip ONS WS 1191 Or, sjisltc, sc, ehelsuele 0. 976367 0. 963624 
VOR 4s £2 0 DAN ccteie cise sieieis 0.938509 0.911315 
PS OV D5 = Ga Bere aver o eieicivicle 0.922237 0.910704 
DU=IZAT TSO 34 wee) «ele! eevee) si6)9 0.927351 0. 952836 
DESO OS OREN BC) oS od ow SOao 1.031662 1.003830 
30-34 *§ 40-44 ..cccccccces 1.015257 0.975750 
SS SOS! SAA Boos Sue 0.993795 0.904911 
40-44 *© 50-54 wacccccccees 0. 978405 0.898136 
AS AQT OCT 5 i SO lees cere lelies 0.815154 0.805908 
Oe S44 Ga GOS G4 saga abidadods 0.780689 0.7677 27 
BSI ee OOO Olmietsleielsieleleloie sie 0.786163 0.763027 
60 + 66 FOS SoooodsindBo0a6 0.448208 0.550564 
Females 

Yeo 40 IOS iM sAoteacuoacd 1.043313 1.048486 
Ho OSS WSS IIS sodooan acco 0. 989888 0.982143 
NO TANS 20) =A ete 'a clereie sleistene 0.969501 0. 962887 
NSH OCIS oWe) sean duddcdac 0.932216 0.974695 
DAO ASCE S =2G4 5 tote otelelersielsvelalls 0.923775 1.006522 
Di) QUES Dav Omereleistelersisievalels 1.016296 1.032701 
SIDS GG AWOauey Soo a cio dau 1.020948 0. 982830 
SOKO cues O- 14 Ob itaneveleleleyevereere 6 0.981003 0. 906750 
AQ Aas 50-54 8 os cre. Ae dob 0. 988768 0.891942 
ASIA ORS DS S115 OB toreteherevevelorseiete 0.815747 0.842763 
SOSA man GO OAs eieletere sfersielore 0. 80 1806 0.822496 
SSo Oi) CONC SICO a5 a ole O8IOOe 0.828288 0. 866597 
60+ stink //)t Wire vailet otale\\eue (s):eekelsys 0. 497317 0.624843 
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1951-1961 


1.061001 
0.980468 
0.936031 
0.994566 
1.028143 
1.043147 
1.002727 
0. 952704 
0. 96 0436 
0. 911467 
0. 845328 
0.811137 
0.510453 


1.053466 
0. 995709 
0. 992584 
1.019191 
1.028221 
1.043697 
0. 982116 
0. 948884 
0.973793 
0. 940559 
0.894725 
0.892720 
0.581022 
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On the assumption that figures in Table 3.9 are fairly representative 
of the mortality level and pattern of the foreign born in Canada, the census 
survival ratios for the Canadian born presented in Table 3.10 were multi- 
plied by the corresponding correction factors, thus obtaining the estimated 
survival ratios for the foreign-born population given in Table 3.11. Using 
these survival ratios, net migration among the foreign born was estimated 
by the same procedure as that for the Canadian born in Section 3.2. The 
foreign-born population was obtained by subtracting the Canadian born from 
_the total population enumerated, a procedure necessary because in 1931 
and 1941 the immigrant population contained Canadian-born immigrants as 
well. For example, in 1941 the immigrant and foreign-born populations were 
2,175,514 and 2,018,847, respectively, the latter being obtained by the 
residual method stated above. Interprovincial net migration estimates of the 
foreign born obtained by this method are presented in Table 3.12. 
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Table 3.12 — Net Intercensal Migration of Foreign Born Aged 10 and Over, 
by Sex and Age Group, 1931- 1941, 1941-1951 and 1951- 1961 


wo wonaaunrt WN 


Ee Se BS 
won KF OO 


14 


15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
24 
22 
23 
24 
25 
26 
Qi 


28 


Sex and age group 


DS='2 ON sheleiare coe 

30- 34 wecccceeece 
35-39 ceoccecrece 
40-44 weccecccces 
45-49 weccroee oe 
50-54 woe coeee 
BO es coceee 
60-64 ceccccses ° 
65-69 cecccccesee 
TO + sesccoes eceee 


Totals, males .. 


eoeoee 


Females 
10- 14 e@oeereoee eovoooe 
15-19 eecocee ° eoeoeeee 
20-24 soe ccc ececces . 
DS OF ereiele/ sisi aie coecee 


Net migration 


a 


19S N= OAT 


Canada 
total 


6,217 
4,041 
1, 330 
=12, 343 
— 3,468 
SANT xstor? 
- 16,414 
— 16,507 
= 15,040 
2,140 
2, 449 
1,037 
9,531 
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Table 3.12 — Net Intercensal Migration of Foreign Born Aged 10 and Over, 
by Sex and Age Group, 1931- 1941, 1941-1951 and 1951- 1961 


Net migration 


Y.T. and 
of eS ae No. 


1931- 1941 
No. 
Me 

424 1 
278 2 
- 218 3 
- 433 4 
- 1,418 5 
- - 3,412 6 
- - 2,887 7 
- - 2,539 8 
= - 2,470 9 
359 10 
31 11 
27 12 
1,208 13 
- 11,050 14 
3,185 502 15 
2,547 201 | 16 
1,461 ~ 378 17 
3,284 - 240 ee 
ps2 - 448 _ 
192 - 1,149 20 
- 1,455 - 1,709 21 
- 2,907 = 1,723 22 
- 2,338 — 1,688 i 
1,863 129 re 
1,142 - 49 a 
698 11 26 


2,150 27 


857 724 808 -2 
im 13,349 |. ~ 4,826°.| - 17,376 ~ 5,733 17,364 70 28 
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Table 3.12 — Net Intercensal Migration of Foreign Born Aged 10 and Over, 
by Sex and Age Group, 1931- 1941, 1941- 1951 and 1951- 1961 — continued 


omnnt oan & WN eK 


Ee Pe 
COGN “© 


14 


1) 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
MD) 
23 
24 
25 
26 
27 


28 


Sex and age group 


Net migration 


pe + sey 


co ceee 11,210 
50000 LZ 
ccceee I7po5h 
an ooud 30,727 
So000c 23,057 
soonod 19,959 
eoccce 14,881 
ccccee 12,336 
JOO0Gg 8,560 
ecccee 6,770 
Sooo 5,489 
AO ° 4,585 
SOGCOG || = yeu) 


Seis oie.» «| 1637029 


ae 10,090 
eee 8,636 
Biss 19,583 
biomed @ibase 
st eeeee 25,599 
bs cerett niGesOs 
batons H oMOTSO 
ee 11,276 
be ent 10,458 


1941-1951 
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Table 3.12 — Net Intercensal Migration of Foreign Born Aged 10 and Over, 
by Sex and Age Group, 1931- 1941, 1941- 1951 and 1951- 1961 — continued 


Net migration 


S k. , i » G38 and 


1941-1951 

No. No. No. No. No. 
6,012 641 331 AQ, 1,487 1 
5,858 581 450 1,521 1,534 2 
11,311 795 207 1,675 1,997 3 
20,588 1,251 - 490 1,915 3,438 4 
14,834 887 S27, 1,276 2,799 5 
13,354 719 =tO23 1,203 3,012 6 
10,219 166 Go NeW ee 563 4,056 7 
8,092 146 -— 1,599 686 4,869 8 
5,916 178 = 29 527) 4,080 9 
4,023 174 = Weeh/s) 370 3,763 10 
2,722 263 ="1370 208 4, 301 11 
2,336 - 134 =e1,319 16 4,630 1 
- 596 = 993 i hOat - 786 3,205 13 
104,669 4,674 - 11,326 10,401 43,171 469 14 


5,400 1,142 
4,785 1,057 
11,242 1,561 
23,438 2,652 
14,395 1,784 
9,571 1,015 
7,408 668 
7,340 724 
6,653 405 
4,101 48 
2,075 OS) 
1,255 - 546 
~ 1,463 Aly SHAD) - 900 
96,200 9,377 44,714 288 28 
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Table 3.12 — Net Intercensal Migration of Foreign Born Aged 10 and Over, 


by Sex and Age Group, 1931- 1941, 1941-1951 and 1951- 1961 - concluded 


Sex and age group 


Net migration 


Canada | wag, | P.E.L | N.S. 
total 
No. 
1951-1961 
No. No. 


1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
ff 
8 
9 
10 
11 
1 
13 
14 Totals, males ......... 
Females 
LSA Oo A ey arers lee eistoleleieteleraleie 
POMS) =VOUNs aisietele a efelaleolatel eieie 
LI H20 = 24 oicicte0 eis anatelotonsieietel ere 
IES AOS) SiGe ecolood 86 custacehs wie 
AD WSO =I34 Fe crete e oele eibuete aoese 
BORIS 5 =73.0liieieteksl ere avers aueteterels Aes 
DNA O44 0 oieve's! eleie evel sieic.e Sao 06 
2 DUNS = 4 Oils: i's) eleva aisle ieielalelareleitele 
DSRS O'= Sloele olehe cree oie auakeierchetere 
EN SSO ee 9G ORIG ChOIO AO elerene 
DMO Ol GA a eis s\ stelsis « ekevens eis cece 
ZOUIEOS'=" Oise a'e slelsie ies einteielelacsie 
Dia a LOH atatererleteers ie le soteie alleles) e 
28 Totals, females ....... 


57,190 
Bo7082 
54,358 
89, 547 
97,585 


69,655 
42,228 
32,298 
20, 433 
10, 149 

6,573 

1,973 
15,831 


533,802 


53, 068 
ksh UHH 
58,774 
80, 900 
79,484 


57,181 
33,510 
26,881 
16,767 
10, 143 

6,557 

2,865 
18,796 


478,103 


41 512 
19 428 
33 558 
37 642 
20 648 
- 15 483 
- 14 247 
1 136 
-3 91 
-4 -4 
4l 38 
19 56 
14 | -29 
1,134 189 3,806 


1,895 


Que. 


9,124 
5,550 
9,197 
15,243 
Wy 7S) 
12,495 
7,318 
5,710 
4,341 
2,138 
994 
=20 
801 


90,324 


8,465 
5,456 
11, 104 
14,169 
135/23 
9,626 
5,429 
4,134 
3,684 
1,475 
1,118 
460 
1,692 


a om fa | 


SOURCE: Estimated as explained in Section 3.6. 
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Table 3.12 — Net Intercensal Migration of Foreign Born Aged 10 and Over, 
by Sex and Age Group, 1931-1941, 1941- 1951 and 1951- 1961 — concluded 


Net migration 


32,825 823 4,336 7,037 53 1 
20,640 388 2,920 4,529 46 2 
29,330 1,084 4,859 6,310 297 3 
47,949 1,649 7,556 11,874 495 4 
52,493 1,662 8,060 12,685 396 5 
38, 994 746 5,171 9, 063 ws 6 
24,032 320 3,135 5,775 80 i 
18,205 206 2,396 4,541 39 8 
11,160 — 430 1,576 3,147 15 9 
5,286 W254 915 2,030 eid eo) 10 
2,838 = 133 785 1,818 Sei US! 
1,005 — 434 56 1,865 - 46 12 
4,098 1,584 2,650 5,940 - 42 13 
288,855 7,211 ‘at 44,415 art 1,462 14 
30,570 2,034 741 4,111 6,199 15 
19, 336 1, 084 323 2,524 4,045 16 
32,799 2,063 831 4,505 6, 405 WW 
45,905 2,656 157.0 6,180 9,445 18 
45,575 2,484 1,087 5, 940 9, 224 19 
34,136 1,380 251 4,240 7,077 20 
19,881 961 255 1,644 4,961 21 
14,715 653 141 2,962 3,939 22 
9,423 90 mIOS2 1,216 2,708 23 
6,124 - 64 SHO 790 ROO 24 
3,480 - 186 S500 811 1,863 25 
2, 076 — 629 SISl5 60 1799 26 
7,658 Dp NPL 5,916 27 
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3.1 COMPARISON OF DECADE INTERPROVINCIAL MIGRATION 
ESTIMATES PREPARED FOR THIS AND OTHER STUDIES 


Interprovincial migration estimates for the three decades under con- 
sideration have been prepared by other scholars for the analysis of internal 
migration in Canada. Although not strictly comparable because of the lack 
of uniformity in procedure of estimation, it may be instructive to point out 
just how much the estimates in the present study differ from those in other 
studies, to indicate the extent of the differences and suggest some explana- 
tions for them. 


Table 3.13 summarizes the various interprovincial migration estimates 
for the decades 1931-1941, 1941-1951, and 1951-1961, the comparison 
being made only for total decade net migration for each province and not by 
sex and age. The estimates with which comparison is made here are those 
prepared by Keyfitz (1950, Table 5), Buckley (1960, Tables 3 and 4), Farrar 
(1962, Tables II-1 and III-1), Sinclair (1966, pp. 300, 301 and 308, 309), 
Anderson (1966, Table A-13) and the decade estimates derived from the 
migration data collected in the 1941 Census (DBS, Census of Canada, 1941, 
Vol. IV, Table 42). To facilitate the comparison, combined and separate 
sets of net migration estimates of the Canadian born and foreign born for 
all ages and for age 10 and over are given in Table 3.13. 


Explanation of the differences between the various sets of estimates 
warrants some comments on the methodology used. The migration estimates 
by Keyfitz were for the total population aged 10 and over and were obtained 
by the life table survival ratio technique. The survival ratios used were the 
average national life table survival ratios for 1931-1941 on the assumption 
of uniform mortality level and pattern throughout Canada. 


Buckley made two series of estimates—estimates of the Canadian 
born and estimates of the Canadian born adjusted for the in-migration of 
persons born outside Canada. The latter series was mainly for comparing 
his estimates with those by Keyfitz. Of these, only the former series is 
presented in Table 3.13. The figures were obtained simply by subtracting 
the life-time net migration of the Canadian born (i.e., the birth residence 
index) in the first census from the corresponding life-time het migration in 
the second census without taking into account the effect of mortality. The 
estimates of the Canadian born by Farrar were made by the same method 
used by Buckley; hence both sets of estimates of the Canadian born agree. 
The other series of migration estimates by Farrar is for the total population 
obtained by the vital statistics method (i.e., by subtracting the intercensal 
natural increase of population from the total increase during the same 
period). These estimates are actually prepared by the DBS (Canada Year 
Book, 1956, p. 152). The latter series includes the former and takes into 


account the emigration of the Canadian born and net migration of the foreign 
born. 
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The estimates by Sinclair were by the census survival ratio method, 
using the forward census survival ratios of the total population (calculated 
on the assumption that provinces experienced similar rates of emigration to 
foreign countries) for estimating migration of the Canadian born and foreign 
born aged 10 and over. In applying the census survival ratios, no adjust- 
ment was made for mortality differences among the provinces nor for the 
mortality differences of the Canadian-born and foreign-born populations. 
Anderson’s estimates are similar to those by Farrar using the vital statis- 
tics method, although the estimates by Farrar are for the intercensal 
periods and those by Anderson are for the 10-year calendar-year periods. 
The estimates for 1931-1941 derived from the migration statistics collected 
in the 1941 Census relate to internal migration proper of the total popula 
tion, i.e., the Canadian-born and the foreign-born populations. 


If birth registration is complete, the net migration estimates by the 
vital statistics method are likely to be the most reliable of the sets of 
estimates presented in Table 3.13. This generalization is probably valid 
for the 1951-1961 estimates because registration of births in Canada is 
believed to be complete since 1945 when the family allowance scheme was 
introduced. The available information on the completeness of birth registra- 
tion indicates varying amount of under-registration of births before 1951. 
According to sample surveys in 1931 and 1941, estimates of under-registra- 
tion of births were six per cent and three per cent, respectively. The in- 
vestigations also showed rather wide differences among the provinces 
(Charles, 1948, p. 14; Tracey, 1931, pp. 231-236; and Ryder, 1954, Table 
2). The under-registration of births in 1931 and 1941 may account for part 
of the greater difference between the migration estimates in the present 
study and those by the vital statistics method. The possible errors in the 
conversion of calendar-year statistics into census-year statistics may also 
lead to errors in the estimation of intercensal net migration by the vital 
statistics method. Also, the difference in the net underenumeration in the 
consecutive censuses will have its full impact in the estimates of migra 
tion by the vital statistics method. The available evidence indicates that 
underenumeration in the censuses had not been uniform in Canada, and the 
amount of underenumeration, instead of decreasing from census to census, 
increased between 1951 and 1961 (Chapter Two). Hamilton (1966, pp. 393- 
515) derived a mathematical explanation that not only explains why the 
CSR estimates of net migration are usually lower than the vital statistics 
estimates but also shows that the CSR estimates will usually be closer to 
the ‘‘true’’ amount of net migration determined by using a “‘true’’ vital 
statistics method that assumes perfect enumeration of population at both 


| censuses (1950 and 1960), perfect registration of births and deaths, and no 


mis-statement of age, sex or nativity status. 
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Table 3.13 — Comparison of Decade Interprovincial Net Migration Estimates 
in the Present Study with the Estimates in Other Studies, 
1931-1941, 1941-1951 and 1951 - 1961 


Buckley 


Census 
Province or of Total 
territory Canada, |Canadian A dew + wee Canadian 
1941 born & born 


migration 


1931-1941 


0 9 SV oy wo SK 


e 
i=) 


Canadian Canadian born 


born | born age 10 
and over 


ii 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17, 
18 
19 
20 
oi 


®@ For Anderson the decades are 1931- 1940, 1941-1950 and 1951-1960. 
b Less than 501. 


SOURCE: See Chapter Three. 
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Table 3.13 — Comparison of Decade Interprovincial Net Migration Estimates 
in the Present Study with the Estimates in Other Studies, 
1931-1941, 1941-1951 and 1951-1961 


Sinclair Anderson® Present study 
Canadian | Foreign Canadian | Foreign Canadian 
born born ee bom born Babee born and 
age 10 age 10 mt Lica age 10 age 10 Arik oe foreign 
and over | and over & and over | and over ih born 
1931-1941 
7000 7000 7000 7000 7000 7000 7000 
PASE) Own = 2.6 ss) - 0.1 == 8250) 
0.6 2.8 4.2 eZ, 207, 5.7 
OS 2.9 eh Ons = 6.0 — LS ~ 7.9 
= Onl ="1.'6 S115} 26.9 SiS 24.3 
81.4 26.8 79.5 70.3 1307 96.9 
— 20.0 se Oo — 43.8 SPAS - 14.4 = 37.38 
— 84.9 — 38.0 — 148.7 — 84.7 — 45.4 — 140.5 
iS F2 - 9.9 =84'5 723 - 16.8 — 36.3 
54.6 31.8 85.7 SES 27.0 89.1 
= OFZ 0.4 0.6 0.5 1.5 
Pp t 
Present study Anderson® nae 
Canadian | Foreign Canadian Canadian 
foe bom born eotel born and tore! born and 
net Canadian . net Fore: 
i f age 10 age 10 foreign foration oreign 
migration | ond over | and over pore born re born 
1941-1951 1951-1961 
~ 7000 7000 7000 000 
=) £356 - 8.4 0.2 = Bayh 
= SHO See 3D = Sa 
- 40.1 = 29:2 0.6 =3354. 
Sap iy fea | = 3255 31.0 — 34.5 
DOr FAG 200.9 83.0 
HOSS - 46.9 8.4 =I S15 
20252 Sel 2835 =12052 — 138.8 
= diss 7) —1622 19.8 - 4.1 
224.7 123.8 87.9 137.5 
2.4 0.8 2.9 
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The intercensal estimates of net migration of the total population by 
the vital statistics method have been taken as the “‘standard’’ for the com- 
parison attempted here. Assuming that the estimates by the vital statistics 
method are correct, three factors may be plausible explanations of the 
difference between the intercensal estimates by the vital statistics method 
and the migration estimates of the total population in the present study. 
They are: (1) the errors in the province-of-birth by residence data, the mis- 
reporting of age, and the limitations in the adjustment of the data to obtain 
the required in-born population for the application of the place-of-birth 
survival ratio method; (2) the separate estimation of net migration of the 
Canadian born and foreign born and the possible cumulative effect of errors 
in the two estimates by the survival ratio method; and (3) the possible 
errors in the estimation of migration of the foreign born by the application 
of national census survival ratios adjusted for the estimated mortality 
differences between the Canadian born and the foreign born without adjust- 
ing for mortality differences among the provinces. 


The estimates of total net migration in the present study for 1951- 
1961 are fairly close to the amounts and directions of estimates by Anderson 
for the period 1951-1960; the existing small differences can be partly 
attributed to the slight difference in the time period. For the other two 
decades there are substantial differences between the two estimates for 
some provinces, both in amounts and direction.** According to the two esti- 
mates for 1931-1941, only Quebec had net migration with different signs. 
For the period 1941-1951, Alberta and Quebec had net migration with 
different signs. In most provinces for both periods, the estimates in the 
present study are higher for net in-migration and lower for net out-migration 
than the estimates by the vital statistics method. Only the estimates by 
Sinclair provide separate migration estimates of the Canadian born and 
foreign born for 1931-1941 and 1941-1951. Apart from the difference in the 
methodology used by Sinclair and that used in the present study, another 
factor that accounts for differences between the two sets of estimates is 
that Sinclair’s estimates of Canadian born and foreign born refer to the net 
internal migration of the two groups but the corresponding estimates in the 
present study include net external migration as well. This point has to be 
kept in mind when comparing Sinclair’s estimates with those in the present 
study. 


It cannot be said with certainty which of the estimates (those by the 
vital statistics method or those in the present study) are nearer to the truth. 
If there is every indication that the estimates by the vital statistics method 
are better estimates of net migration for the total of all ages than the sum 
of estimates for the separate age groups by another method, then the esti- 
mates for each age group could be improved by adjusting the distribution 
by age to sum the total derived independently by the vital statistics 
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method.** Because the estimates in the present study are made for Canadian 
born and foreign born separately, and because the assumption that the esti- 
mates by the vital statistics method are more reliable than other estimates 
is debatable, it was decided not to adjust the estimates in the present 
study. As noted earlier, the limitation of the vital statistics method is that 
any increase or decrease in the amount of net census undercount from one 
census to the next is combined with net migration in this method. 


3.8 ESTIMATES OF MIGRATION FROM SAMPLE 


MIGRATION DATA, 1956- 1961 


Migration estimates were also derived for 1956-1961 from the sample 
migration data (20-per-cent sample) collected with the 1961 Census. From 
the sample data (details of the data and evaluation are given in Chapter 
Two), it is possible to get information on interprovincial and intraprovincial 
migrants among persons aged five and over by sex, age and type of residence 
(urban, rural non-farm and rural farm in 1956) between 1956 and 1961; re- 
gardless of the number of moves made, a person is counted not more than 
once aS a mover. It may be expected that the five-year period of migration 
should give a more representative picture of mobility pattern than the 10- 
year eStimates. It is also possible that the last five years of the 1951- 
1961 decade had a somewhat different mobility history than the first five 
years. 


As mentioned in Chapter Two, several types of migration estimates 
can be derived from these data for 1956-1961. The principal types are: (1) 
interregional migration; (2) interprovincial migration; (3) intraprovincial 
migration, and (4) intramunicipal migration or local movement. These esti- 
mates can also be derived for movements between rural and urban residence. 
The principal set of estimates derived was the in-, out- and net migration 
series by age and sex for each province between 1956 and 1961. This is 
presented in Appendix Table A.3. 


3.9 ESTIMATES OF INTERPROVINCIAL MIGRATION 
FROM 1941 CENSUS DATA 


As stated in Chapter Two, migration data were collected in the 1941 
Census by asking two questions on previous place of residence and dura- 
tion of continuous residence at place of enumeration. The answers to those 
two questions provided data that could be used to derive interprovincial 
estimates of migration for different periods during 1931-1941. By straight- 
forward addition and subtraction, in-, out- and net interprovincial migration 
estimates were derived and these estimates have been used for analysis 
wherever they were found to be appropriate. 
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FOOTNOTES TO CHAPTER THREE 


1 In the 1956 and 1966 Censuses, questions were confined to the basic char- 
acteristics of the population such as sex, age and marital status. 


2 Many of the notations used in the present study are those used by Zachariah 
(1964, C. IM) and George (1965, C. It). 


3 According to Everett Lee (1957, p. 57), the term ‘‘birth residence index’’ 
was first used by C. Warren Thornthwaite. 


4 For example, Buckley’s estimates of intercensal migration using the place- 
of-birth data were not corrected for the effect of mortality (Buckley, 1962, Table 3). 
Sinclair (1966, p. 23) states, ‘‘Generally speaking, however, it is not possible to 
obtain age and sex breakdowns of migrants by this method, nor does it indicate the 
amount and direction of internal migration of the foreign-born population. Moreover, 
the birth-residence technique of migration estimation is not itself free from the bias 
caused by ‘‘deaths among migrants’’. 


5 The use of the terms ‘‘in-born’’ (i.e., those persons born in a province, 
including both those residing in the province and those residing elsewhere at each 
census date) and ‘‘out-born”? (i.e., those persons born elsewhere, but within the 
country, and residing in a province) does not strictly conform to acceptable grammar. 
However, because of difficulty in finding better terms, they are used here for con- 
venience. Two sets of alternative terms were considered: (1) native born and non- 
native born, and (2) in-province born and out-of-province born. The first set is 
likely to be confused with the ‘‘Canadian-born’’ and ‘‘foreign-born’’ populations; 
the second, although a little more specific, has the same basic limitation as the 
terms used here. Further, the terms ‘‘in-born’’ and ‘‘out-born’’ have already been 
used by Eldridge in measuring interstate migration in the United States for 1950- 
1960 from data on state of birth by residence (Eldridge, 19654, Eldridge and Kim, 
1968). 


6 For details of the basic methodology, also see Hope T. Eldridge, 1965, pp. 
221-225, and Hope T. Eldridge and Yum Kim, 1968. 


7 United Nations, Demographic Yearbooks, 1963 and 1964, Tables 7 and 28. 
It may be noted that the number of Canadian born outside Canada given in the 
Demographic Yearbook does not cover all such persons. Where figures for Canada 
are lumped together with America, they are excluded in the calculation made here. 


® The age data for 1930 and 1960 were available as follows: 1930 Census, 
under 15, 15-24, 25-44, 45-64 and 65 and over; 1960 Census, under 15, and 10- 
year age groups over age 15. 


° Alternative methods tried were: (1) application of the 1950 percentage age 
distributions of the Canadian born in the United States for estimating the missing 
age groups for other years; (2) application of the age distributions of the Canadian 
born enumerated in the United Kingdom censuses for estimating the missing age 
groups of the Canadian born in the United States; (3) expected age distributions of 
the Canadian born in the United States in 1960 obtained by applying either the 
relevant United States or Canadian life table 10-year survival ratios to the five- 
year age distributions in 1950; (4) the five-year age distributions of the foreign- 
white population in the United States born of Canadian parentage; and (5) inter- 
polation by mathematical methods. The five-year age distributions of the foreign- 
white population born of ‘Canadian parentage in the United States were available 
for 1940 on a five-per-cent sample basis. However, these data were not used to 
distribute the Canadian-born population enumerated in the United States in 1940 
because they did not represent the age distributions of the Canadian-born popula- 
tion in the United States. Since this population contained those born in the United 
States of Canadian parentage as well, the population was much younger than the 
Canadian-born migrants to the United States. This is evident from a comparison of 
similar distributions in 1960 with the age distributions of the Canadian-born popu- 
lation enumerated in the United States in the same year. Although the percentage 
of the Canadian-born males under 15 years of age was 8.1, the corresponding per- 
centage of those born of Canadian parentage was 21.9. The median ages of the 
Canadian-born population in the United States in 1960 and the population born of 
Canadian parentage in the United States in 1960 were 50.4 years and 37.7 years, 
respectively. 
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In a study by Truesdell, the broad age groups of the Canadian-born population 
enumerated in the U.S. Census in 1930 has been separated into five-year age groups 
on the basis of the single-year age data from a special tabulation of 12 states, 
aggregating 624,649 (or 48.9 per cent of the total number of Canadian-born white in 
the United States). The author came to know about this data at a late stage of com- 
pletion of the present study. However, a comparison of the age distribution used 
here for 1930 and the estimated age distribution by Truesdell (1943, Tables 51 and 
52) showed only slight variations between the two distributions except in the age 
group 45-49. 


Lhe validity of the distribution of population of non-French origin on the 
basis of the corresponding population size of each province may be questioned. 
There is no empirical evidence to prove or disprove the validity of the prorata dis- 
tribution used here. However, the analysis of the flow of in- and out-migration 
among the provinces on the basis of the 1961 Census migration data indicated a 
positive relationship between in- and out-migration rates. Kasahara also observed 
a similar association. ‘‘Although the areas of rapid industrial expansion and favour- 
able economic opportunities attracted a large number of migrants from outside, each 
of them was also an important supply area of migrants. Well over 20 per cent of the 
nation’s migrant population each year originated from Ontario, while the contribu- 
tion by Quebec, Alberta and British Columbia to other provinces each exceeded 10 
per cent of the total migrant population’? (Kasahara, 1963, p. 27). Such an ‘‘intrinsic 
relationship’’ between in- and out-migration rates for an area was also observed by 
Shryock in the study of mobility within the United States (for details, see Chapter 
Five, Section 5.4.2). 


11 The census data on place of birth by residence by five-year age groups are 
not published for all the years under consideration, but are available in unpublished 
form in the Census Division of DBS. 


#2 Such a procedure has been used by the author in his study where the data 
are not tabulated by age (George, 1965, pp. 85- 89). Burch (1962) and Elizaga (1965, 
pp. 76-106) have used the same procedure in their study, even though the data are 
available by age. 


1® Thanks are due to H.G. Page, Chief, Vital Statistics Section, DBS, for pro- 
viding the unpublished death statistics by place of birth for 1941-1951. 


4 In a recent study for the United States, 1950-1960, substantial differences 
between the estimates by the vital statistics method and census survival ratio 
method were observed (Eldridge, 1965, pp. 82-99). 


1S Such a procedure was used in a recent study by the U.S. Census Bureau 
(U.S. Department of Commerce, Current Population Reports, Series P. 23, No. 15, 
1965). 
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Chapter Four 


POPULATION CROWTH 
AND REDISTRIBUTION 


The aim of this chapter is to analyse briefly the growth and redistri- 
bution of population in Canada during 1901-1961. Redistribution of popula- 
tion here refers to ‘‘net redistribution’? which measures the population as 
of the end of a period that would have to be reshuffled among the provinces 
to regain the distribution held at the beginning of the period. Because esti- 
mates of intercensal net migration for the provinces have not been prepared 
prior to 1931, the analysis of the separate role of migration and natural in- 
crease on population growth and redistribution is confined to 1931-1961. 
The total census population counts and the migration estimates made in 
Chapter Three are the main data used for this analysis. 


4.1 GROWTH OF CANADA’S POPULATION AS A WHOLE 


As Canada is an immigrant country, the population has grown at a 
very uneven pace. In the mid-nineteenth century, Canada was as yet a 
largely unexplored wilderness with pockets of population struggling against 
inclement nature to establish an essentially agrarian economy. The total 
population (excluding Newfoundland) was only 2,436,297 in 1851 as against 
5,371,315 in 1901, 10,376,786 in 1931 and 18,238,247 (including Newfound- 
land) in 1961 (1951 Census, Vol. X, p. 11; 1961 Census, Vol. VII, Bul. 
7.1-1, p. 2). Thus, although the total increase of population between 1851 
and 1901 was only 2,935,018, the increase during 1901-1961 (excluding 
Newfoundland) was 12,409,079—over four times the increase during the 
preceding period. In terms of rates, the population growth between 1901 and 
1961 was 231.0 per cent or 23 per cent per decade; the highest rate of 34.2 
per cent occurred during the 1901- 1911 decade (Table 4.1), when there was 
a marked upturn in immigration and 1,644,147 persons entered the country. 
Since that phenomenal increase during 1901-1911, the intercensal rate of 
increase dropped during each successive decade. The lowest rate of 10.9 
per cent occurred during 1931-1941 when the great economic depression 
and World War II had their effect on population growth; in that decade the 
marked reduction in the number of immigrants entering the country, and the 
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reduction in the birth rate may be attributed to the influence of depression 
and war. After 1941, the population registered an accelerated growth, reach- 
ing a near-record rate of increase of 30.2 per cent in 1951-1961. This was 
nearly three times the rate of increase in 1931-1941 and almost double the 
absolute increase of population in 1941-1951 (Table 4.1). It should be 
noted that part of the accelerated increase in population after 1941 was 
accounted for by the addition of Newfoundland in 1949. 


4.2 GROWTH BY REGIONS AND PROVINCES 


Intercensal rates of increase for the regions and provinces are pres- 
ented in Table 4.1 and plotted in Chart 4.1 (for major regions). The data 
show substantial variation in the rates among the provinces for the different 
decades and over time. This is evident from the variations in the number of 
provinces with higher or lower growth rates compared with national rates 
in the different intercensal periods. 


The size of the initial population and its effect on the growth rates 
must be kept in mind when attempting to explain the variations in the growth 
pattern. The variations in growth rates noted in Table 4.1 are in some 
degree related to population size, particularly in the early decades. This 
is evident from the abnormally high growth rates for the provinces of West- 
ern Canada in 1901-1911 and the subsequent periods up to 1931. ‘‘More 
than half the total increase of 1,835,328 in Canada’s population during the 
decade, 1901-1911, took place in the West, where a gain of 1,090,103 or 
168.9 per cent from 645,517 to 1,735,620 was recorded’’ (1951 Census, Vol. 
X, p. 20). To understand the general relationship between initial population 
size and intercensal rates of increase of population, rank correlations were 
calculated for the periods 1901-1931 and 1931-1961. The results show 
that only for the decades 1901-1911 .and 1931-1941 was there some inverse 
relationship between population size and growth rates. The correlation co- 
efficient between population size in 1901 and growth rate in 1901-1911 
was only -0.08. The corresponding correlation coefficient for 1931-1941 
was -0.31. The high growth rates in the Yukon and the Northwest Terri- 
tories were mainly responsible for the small negative relationship in 1931- 
1941, and the high growth rates in the western provinces were responsible 
for the insignificant negative relationship in 1901-1911. Prince Edward 
Island had decelerated declining growth rates between 1901 and 1931, 
Saskatchewan had a declining rate during 1931-1941 and 1941-1951, and 
Yukon Territory and the Northwest Territories had declining rates during 
1901- 1911 and 1911-1921. 
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CHART 4.1 


PERCENTAGE CHANGE IN POPULATION, FOR CANADA AND MAJOR REGIONS, 


1901-1911 TO 1951-1961 
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Source: Table 4.1 
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It appears that the rapid growth of population in the early decades in 
Western Canada, with its emptiness of the areas and its potential for ex- 
ploitation, brought about a convergence in the growth rates in the later 
decades. This may be seen from the following data which give the highest 
and lowest ranking provinces for each decade (excluding the Yukon and 
Northwest Territories) along with the respective rates of increase. 


Period Highest rate of increase Lowest rate of increase 

Province Rate Province Rate 
1901-1911... eeeeee Sask. 439.5 Pokal: =9.2 
POD el OD rere erelelelalere Alta. 57.2 PES. Oa 
PODQTAILO Sire rarere «ete «aie Bae; 32.3 N.S. SOM 
1931-1941 .....cceee Bic, 17.8 Sask. —2.8 
N94T 1957 oe vie cee BC; 42.5 Sask. mate? 
NOS AO Oilicfeyere wieieierer Alta. 41.8 Parels 6.3 


These data suggest that the convergence of the growth rate in the 
later decades was mainly due to slower population growth in the initially 
most rapidly growing western provinces rather than to more rapid growth 
among the provinces with lower growth rates. Saskatchewan and Alberta, 
with a base population in 1901 of only 91,279 and 73,022, respectively, 
had a growth rate of over 400 per cent in 1901-1911, which, however, de- 
clined to about 50 per cent in the next decade. Thereafter the highest rate 
of increase never exceeded 42.5 per cent in any province. One notable fact 
about Canada’s population growth was that the western provinces maintained 


first place in growth rates during the whole period 1901-1961. As will be 


seen later, in addition to natural increase, both internal migration and immi- 
gration played an important role in the high growth rates in Western Canada. 


4.3 REDISTRIBUTION OF TOTAL POPULATION 


The effects of the variations in population growth rates can be seen 
in the changing distribution of population among the provinces, given for 
1901-1961 in Table 4.2 and Chart 4.2. 


The distribution of population shows that Ontario and Quebec are the 
most populous provinces or regions of Canada, containing 71.4 per cent of 
the total population in 1901 and 63.0 per cent in 1961. The heavy concen- 
tration in these two provinces dropped by about eight percentage points 
between 1901 and 1911; thereafter they maintained a fairly constant share 
of about 60 per cent up to 1951, and between 1951 and 1961 it increased 
from 61.8 to 63.0 per cent. Because Quebec registered a decline in its 
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population share in 1961, the observed increase for the two provinces 


together between 1951 and 1961 was solely due to the increase in the share 
of Ontario’s population from 32.8 per cent to 34.2 per cent. 


Table 4.2 — Percentage Distribution of Population, by Province, 1901-1961 


Province or territory 1901 1911 


Newfoundland’). 4... 40%... shee 
Prince Edward Island ... 1.92 
NOviaS COmla Wet eee sree 8.55 
Néw Brunswick ).\...... 6.16 
Quebec™ a vem Sas ots ere 30.70 
Onbart Omer Cnet ele hu mba 5.6 #0569") (35-08 | 33.39 1:33.07 | 32:91) 32.81) 34.30 
Mamitobal pin sad curt eeo 6.40 6.94} 6.75 6.34 5.54 5.05 
Saskatchewan.......... 8.62 | 8.88 7.79 5.94 5.07 
ADS Ttay pyr epee ule ether: 6.70 | 7.05 6.92 6.71 7.30 


Deon 6.69 7-11 8.32 8.93 


Yukon and Northwest 
Te tritOt es pre tush eat 0.18 | 0.21 


Canadawgumeds cx as 100.00 |100.00 | 100.00 |100.00 | 100.00 


SOURCE: Derived from Table 4.1. 


The Prairie Provinces gained most of the drop in the share of popula- 
tion in Ontario and Quebec between 1901 and 1911. In that decade, there 
was a spectacular rise in the proportion of the population in the four western 
provinces, from 11.1 per cent to 23.9 per cent; they continued to gain until 
1931 when their share became 29.4 per cent, after which there was a slight 
fall caused mainly by a reduction in the percentages of population in 
Manitoba and Saskatchewan. British Columbia had a steady increase in its 
population share throughout the 1901-1961 period and Alberta, after a reduc- 
tion in 1941 and 1951, had a gain in 1961. Thus, there was a westward shift 
in the population of Canada, particularly to British Columbia and Alberta. 
Unlike the other provinces, the Maritime Provinces experienced a steady 
decline in their share of population which declined from 16.6 per cent in 
1901 to 9.7 per cent in 1931. A slight increase in the share of Nova Scotia 
and New Brunswick in 1941 moved the combined share of the Maritime Prov- 
inces up to 9.8 per cent in 1941 but it has continued to decrease since. The 
addition of Newfoundland in 1949 was mainly responsible for the increase 
in the share of the Atlantic Provinces in 1951. 
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In order to see whether there is any pronounced change in the concen- 
tration of population over time with the increase in population growth, an 


index of concentration was calculated for each census. To calculate this 


index, the number of provinces (including the Yukon and Northwest Terri- 
tories) in Canada was first divided into 100, which yielded two figures — 
10.0 for the period 1901-1941 and 9.1 for the period after 1941 (including 
Newfoundland). These figures were then subtracted from the corresponding 
percentage of national population in each province and the positive differ- 
ences for each census were summed. The value of the index would be zero 
if exactly equal numbers of persons were found in each province, and would 
reach its maximum value of 90.0 (with 10 provinces) if all the population of 
Canada were in one province (for further details, see Eldridge and Thomas, 
1964, p. 26). The index thus obtained for each census is the percentage of 
the nation’s population that would have to be redistributed to obtain equal 
numbers in all the provinces. The indices for Canada calculated for the 
period 1901 to 1961 are: 


1901 1911 1921 1931 ' 1941 1951 1961 


Sib 43.0 40. 3 40.9 42.0 43.4 (excl. Nfld.) 44.8 
43.6 (incl. Nfld.) 


The indices show substantial reduction in the concentration of popu- 
lation in Canada between 1901 and 1921, which may be attributed to the 
phenomenal change in the growth of population in the western provinces in 
the early decades of the present century. In 1921, for example, it would 
have required the redistribution of 10.9 per cent of the total population to 
restore the degree of concentration that existed in 1901. Since 1921 there 
has been a steady increase in the concentration of population. 


The net shift, or redistribution, occurring in the intercensal periods 
as a result of population growth, can be measured by computing a “‘redistri- 
bution coefficient’’ or a ‘‘redistribution index’’. The method consists of 
calculating the percentage change of the nation’s population in each prov- 
ince at successive censuses (i.e., by taking the absolute differences bet- 
ween the percentage distributions of each province for successive censuses) 
and summing the plus or minus differences. Both sums should be equal, and 
either one is an index of interprovincial redistribution of population. This 
measure varies between the theoretical limits of zero and 100 per cent. The 
index shows the percentage of the nation’s population at the end of the 
period that would have to be redistributed among the provinces to regain 
the distribution that held at the beginning of the period. It may be mentioned 
that this index or redistribution coefficient measures only net redistribution 
attributable to natural increase and to net migration, and not gross redistri- 
bution (for details, see Hoover, Jr., 1941, pp. 199-205; Eldridge and 
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Thomas, 1964, pp. 28-31).! Table 4.3 gives the index and volume of inter- 
provincial net redistribution obtained by this method for Canada, 1901- 
1961. The volume of redistribution is obtained by applying the percentage 
redistribution in each intercensal period to the respective population at the 
end of the intercensal period. 


CHART 4.3 


RELATIVE MAGNITUDE OF POPULATION GROWTH AND INTERPROVINCIAL 
REDISTRIBUTION OF POPULATION I9O0I-I911 TO 1951-1961 
AVERAGE = 100 


RELATIVE POPULATION 
GROWTH RATE 


— — -_ 
7S RELATIVE INDEX 
OF REDISTRIBUTION 


1901-191] I9il-1921 1921-1931 1931-194] 1941-1951 1951-1961 


Source: Table 4.3 


The index of redistribution given in Table 4.3 shows that, throughout 
most of the 60-year period, the rate of interprovincial redistribution has 
been downward. There was a continuous decline up to 1941, followed by an 
increase in the next period and a slight dip in the last period. The index 
was highest in 1901-1911 involving a redistribution of 917,444, and lowest 
in 1931-1941 involving a redistribution of 208,270. The highest index was 
about three times as high as the second highest index (in 1911-1921), and 
more than seven times as high as the lowest index (in 1931-1941). The 
main point to be noted about the redistribution index is that, except for 
1951-1961, the pattern of change observed here is similar to the intercensal 
rate of change of the total population (Chart 4.3) which suggests the inter- 
relation between national growth and internal redistribution. The different 
pattern in 1951-1961 may be attributed to the sudden influx of immigrants 
without a corresponding increase in internal redistribution. 
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Because of the cumulative nature of the index in Table 4.3, if the 
same provinces had gained or lost population in all the intercensal periods, 
the sum of redistribution rates for the successive intercensal periods should 
equal the combined rate calculated independently for a corresponding long 
period. This is not true in the case of the amount of redistribution which 
is derived by using a changing population base. To examine this, values 
computed independently for longer periods were compared with values for 
the same periods obtained by adding up decade values. The comparison 
shows that the differences between the two values are small, indicating 
that, by and large, the same provinces had gained or lost population in 
Canada during the whole period under consideration.? Thus, the sums of the 
successive intercensal rates were 19.27 and 7.44 for 1901-1931 and 1931- 
1961, respectively; the rates for the same periods obtained independently 
were 18.23 and 6.87 (excluding Newfoundland in 1961). 


Only the four western provinces gained from the amount of net redis- 
tribution of population during 1901-1931. During 1931-1961, the gainers 
were Ontario, Quebec, Alberta, British Columbia and the Yukon and North- 
west Territories (Newfoundland was not considered). 


Table 4.3 — Index of Interprovincial Net Redistribution of Population, 
1901-1911 to 1951-1961 


Percentage Index Relative Relative 
Berio increase of population redistri- 
oe in redistri- | redistri- increase bution 
population bution bution (Average = 100) | (Average = 100) 
DG; Paci No. pice Dac. 
MO Oa 2S as 34.2 120763 917,444 153.4 286.1 
128 Wa UPS 248 ARs 21.9 4.36 383,133 O32 98.0 
NODS Si 18.1 2018 226,214 81.2 49.0 
ILS leh aaa 10.9 1.81 208,270 48.9 40.7 
194) = 513 25)... 18.6 3.01 410,805 83.4 67.6 
1950-61. 2. 30.2 2.62 477,842 135.4 
Average 100.0 


4 Excluding Newfoundland; the percentage increase in popul ation including Newfoundland 
in 1951 was 21.8. 


SOURCE: Computed from Table 4.2 as explained in the text. 


4.4 COMPONENTS OF POPULATION GROWTH AND REDISTRIBUTION 


The object of this section is to analyse the population growth and 
redistribution in Canada over the period 1931- 1961.in terms of the two — 
ponents —natural increase and net migration on the basis of the data in 
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Table 4.4 — Amounts and Rates of Natural Increase, Net Migration and Total 


Population Increase, 


by Province, 1931- 1941, 1941- 1951 and 1951- 1961 


NOTE, — The natural increase givenhere and forthe laterintercensal periods is obtained 
by subtracting the estimated intercensal net migration from the corresponding total increase 


of population. 


Province or territory 


Rate per 1,000 average 
population of the decade 


Total 
increase 


Natural 
increase 


Total 
increase 


Natural 
increase 


Prince Edward Island .... 
INOWANOCOELAM elelets els cleleletere 
New Brunswick ssc. cee 
WUeHeECmeisie cleletelelelerelsvereiere 
Ontario etaie seis) si cleleleloleveiere 
MatittOobad sere sieisielelsteisiaielers 
Saskatchewaniels cere s ee 
libertautereetetersleleveleueleie aiele 
British Columbia ...... 
Yukon and Northwest Ter- 

PILOHUC Si tetera el ekelererataeyele!é 


Canada: acrerete eieiauerere store 


Prince Edward Island .... 
ING VAEOC OCIA tts lchele evaisiers 
New Brunswick ..ccscece 
QWebecarerceraremyereic erechecrere 
OntanrO Merete sisieisioeieicietesers 
Nani topateleres's cleistsiticie ciel 
Saskatchewatraciecie sec cs 
LEM DErtamateietereletetesiclelereva ete 
British). Columbia yates ere 
Yukon and Northwest Ter- 

LULOPLEGUeatetss sletsvelel seis les 


Canadape . ce cirele saison 


Newfoundland cise siete cictone 
Prince Edward Island .... 
NowarScotialge.s ercisie vieveeis 
New Brunswick ~ic.cecce 
Quieh OC! Fs citatsel Cvoyaroretave velar 
OneAario Pe tatete e retete clere setae 
Masdito bal Ne piers eterelelerekelaxernie 
Saskatchewan .idsscscccc 
ID eEt ale ee: aleteceters oreterete eva 
British (Columbial.csscccs 
Yukon and Northwest Ter- 

CUCOTUS SPs creyelere (ee tanatalciels 


Gonadal senic cae eet ce 


1931- 1941 


34,500 89,098] 123,598 46 


1,892 


1,504 


3,396 124 


1,137,570 


ad 7,701 


mt PSL 7,009 105 

5,679 65,116 109 

— 7,946 49,182 132 

24,310 457,220 139 

96,874 355,972 72 

— 37,803 29,605 94 

9 = 140; 9471" = 255793 126 
100,862 | — 36,298 64,564 132 


1,129,869 104 


1941-1951 
11,687 — 8,305 3,382 121 
108,337 | 435745 64,622 177 
89,390 | — 31,094 58,296 184 
717,800 5,999 723,799 194 
489,228 320,659 809,887 D7 
87,782 | — 40,985 46,797 116 
92,329 |— 156,593 | — 64,264 107 
120,962 22,370 143,332 139 
113,388 233,961 347,349 114 
4,430 3,728 8,158 211 
1,835, 333 306,025 | 2,141,358 146 
1951- 1961 
108,381 | — 11,944 96,437 265 
15,971 OR TEA 6,200 157 
126,091 | — 31,668 94,423 183 
109,408 | — 27,169 82,239 196 
1,035,192 168,338 | 1,203,530 222 
973,266 665,284 | 1,638,550 180 
145,529 — 384 145,145 171 
163,452 | — 69,999 93,453 186 
268,172 124,271 392,443 236 
240,535 2235337 463,872 Me 
9,523 3,003 12,526 399 
3,195,520 | 1,033,298 | 4,228,818 


SOURCE: Derived from Tables A.1, 3.7, 3.412; and 41. 
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CHART 4.4 


RELATIVE MAGNITUDE OF NATURAL INCREASE AND NET MIGRATION 
BY PROVINCES, 1931-1941 TO 1951-1961 


LIS AO! 


Oe 


MIGRATION GAIN GREATER THAN NATURAL INCREASE 


MIGRATION GAIN LESS THAN NATURAL INCREASE 


LOSING PROVINCES AS A RESULT OF MIGRATION 


LS5i)—196 


Source: Table 4.4 
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Table 4.1, and the net intercensal migration estimates for all ages made in 
Chapter Three. The estimates of net intercensal migration of the Canadian- 
born and foreign-born populations, by sex, for 1931-1961 were added to 
obtain the total net migration. The present analysis, therefore, focuses on 
the combined effect of internal and international migration on population 
growth. The estimates of natural increase shown in Table 4.4 are derived 
by subtracting the intercensal net migration from the total intercensal in- 
crease of population. They do not, therefore, agree with estimates that 
would be obtained independently from vital statistics and no adjustment for 
this difference has been made. It is assumed that the implied patterns of 
redistribution due to natural increase as shown by the data used here will 
differ little from those implied by the official vital statistics for the total 
population. 


Both natural increase and net migration have contributed to the ob- 
served intercensal population change in Canada and the provinces. Table 
4.4 gives the amounts and rates of the components of intercensal growth 
for 1931-1961. The net migration figures for Canada in the table are the 
balance of provincial gains and losses due to migration, including migra- 
tion of the foreign born. Because net internal migration is zero at the na- 
tional level, the net migration figures for Canada shown in Table 4.4 
represent the intercensal net external or international migration. These data 
show that between 1931 and 1961 the decennial gains due to international 
migration followed an irregular pattern of change. The net international 
migration for the period 1931-1941 was a net loss of 7,000, followed by net 
gains in the subsequent periods. The net immigration in Canada reached a 
peak of over one million in 1951-1961. Natural increase was always much 
higher than net international migration in all the intercensal periods after 
1931 and it was thus the dominant factor of population growth. In fact, in 
1931-1941, when there was a net loss due to migration, natural increase 
was the sole source of population growth. It may be noted, however, that if 
the indirect effects of migration on the natural increase are also taken into 
account, the contribution of internal migration to the population growth will 
be more than that observed here.* Because the death rate in‘'Canada is low 
and follows a fairly steady downward trend during the whole period (George 
and Zayachkowski, 1968), the observed variations in natural increase must 
be attributed mainly to the changes in birth rates. 


There are substantial differences among the provinces in level and 
direction of natural increase and net migration (Table 4.4). These differ- 
ences had been responsible for the differences in the growth rates of the 
provinces and the changes in the distribution of national population observed 
earlier. The amounts of natural increase are associated with the size of 
population in a province, i.e., the larger the population size, the higher the 
amounts of natural increase. Therefore, natural increase rates are more 
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relevant for studying the differences in growth rates among provinces than 
are amounts of natural increase. In the case of net migration, both amounts 
and rates of migration are relevant because, compared with natural increase, 
amounts of migration are less dependent on population size. 


As already stated, it is evident from Table 4.4 that, in all the prov- 
inces, natural increase has been the dominant factor of population growth. 
None of the provinces lost population as a result of natural increase during 
1931-1961.* Also, except in British Columbia for 1931-1941 and 1941- 
1951, net migration gain did not exceed natural increase in any of the inter- 
censal periods. The relative magnitude of natural increase and net migration 
by provinces is shown in Chart 4.4. In terms of rates, natural increase rates 
exceeded net migration rates in all the provinces except British Columbia. 
The different pattern for British Columbia may be attributed more to lower 
natural increase as a result of lower birth rates there than to higher migra- 
tion rates. The average birth rates for Canada (excluding the Yukon and 
Northwest Territories) in 1931-1941 and 1941-1951 were 21.1 and 25.6, 
respectively, and the corresponding rates for British Columbia were 14.8 
and 21.9. 


Is the above relationship of natural increase and net migration to 
population growth valid for differences in rates of growth as well? This 
may be examined fairly easily by the method of rank correlation. The appli- 
cation of this method to the decade growth rates vis-a-vis natural increase 
and net migration rates yielded the following coefficients of rank correlation 
for each pair of variables. 


1931-1941 1941-1951 1951-1961 


Growth with natural increase..... +0. 03 +0. 48 +0.51 
Growth with net migration ....... +0.89 +0. 92 +0. 90 


As expected, the association is much higher between rates of popula- 
tion growth and rates of net migration than between rates of population 
growth and rates of natural increase. This indicates that although natural 
increase was the dominant factor of population growth in Canada, the inter- 
provincial differences in population growth for the intercensal periods 
1931-1961 were mostly due to migration. 


4.4.1 REDISTRIBUTION THROUGH NATURAL INCREASE AND NET-MI- 
GRATION — The magnitude of net population redistribution or displacement 
in Canada as a result of population growth is presented in Table 4.3. From 
the estimates of natural increase and net migration for each province it is 
possible to estimate the amounts of redistribution attributable to each of 
these factors. A comparison of estimates of redistribution due to the two 
components, and the resultant estimates of net redistribution from them, 
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will indicate the relative importance of natural increase and net migration 
and the interaction effect of the two on the over-all population redistribution. 


The method adopted to measure separately the redistribution as a 
result of natural increase and that caused by net migration was the one 
used by Eldridge and Thomas in their study (1954, pp. 55 and 56). The esti- 
mates of redistribution due to natural increase were obtained by summing 
the positive (or negative) differences in each province between the estimated 
(or ‘observed’) natural increase for a given intercensal period and the ‘ex- 
pected’ natural increase for the same period. The expected values were 
obtained by distributing the corresponding natural increase for Canada 
among the provinces in accordance with their population size at the begin- 
ning of the intercensal period. A similar method was used to estimate re- 
distribution due to net migration. The expected values of net migration 
were calculated for each province by distributing the net migration for 
Canada in accordance with the population size of each province at the 
beginning of the intercensal period. Thus, the redistribution due to migra- 
tion is the sum of excesses of provincial gains through migration over and 
above the amounts of gain or loss that these provinces would have had if 
they had experienced the same rate of net gain or loss as Canada as a 
whole. 


A measure of total or ‘net’ redistribution, i.e., the combined effect of 
both natural increase and net migration, was also estimated by first com- 
puting the balance of the two redistributions (by adding the two redistribu- 
tions) for each province and then summing the absolute differences. These 
estimates are almost the same as the estimates in Table 4.3 obtained by 
applying the ‘‘index of redistribution” to the total population at the end of 
the decade. The estimates obtained here do not measure actual or ‘physical’ 
movements of population; they are only excesses of observed changes over 
expected changes (for elaboration of this point, see Eldridge and Thomas, 
1964, p. 56). The reliability of these measures depends on the accuracy of 
the enumerated population, estimates of net migration and natural increase 
and the estimation of the expected population. Table 4.5 gives the amounts 
of interprovincial redistribution resulting from natural increase, net migra- 
tion, and the net effect of the redistribution from these sources for Canada 
and the provinces, 1931-1961. 


The results show that migration has been the dominant factor in re- 
distributing the population of Canada. The ratios of redistribution through 
migration to redistribution through natural increase for Canada were 1.3 in 
1931-1941, 2.0 in 1941-1951 and 2.7 in 1951-1961. 
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The rates of redistribution per 1,000 average population during the 
decades for Canada show fairly close correspondence between the rates of 
net redistribution and redistribution due to net migration (Table 4.5). The 
fall in the index of redistribution (Table 4.3) and the rate of net redistribu- 
tion in 1951-1961 is accounted for by natural increase having retarded the 
redistribution effects of interprovincial migration. The drop in the amount 
and rate of redistribution due to natural increase in 1951- 1961 may be attri- 
buted to the steady fall of birth rates since 1957 (Vital Statistics, 1965, 


Table Bl). 


Some cancellation of redistribution is possible due to the offsetting 
effects of natural increase and net migration. Such cancellation occurs, 
for example, when a province has an inward redistribution due to natural 
increase and an outward redistribution due to migration, or vice versa. The 
sums of the redistribution due to migration and natural increase represent 
the total redistribution resulting when these two are taken separately. The 
excess of these sums over net redistribution (Table 4.5) gives the amount 
of redistribution cancelled by the offsetting effects of net migration and 
natural increase. The sums of the total redistribution and the differences 
between total and net redistribution for Canada, 1931-1941 to 1951-1961 
are: 


Total Excess of Excess over 
Period LT Ste tttiOn total over total 
net redistribution redistribution 
No. No. pecs 
LOS ASO AW eaters rcpelccaxere 391,216 183,068 46.8 
ICS IOS 4 Sader cc 657,305 248, 220 37.8 
LOS TO GHiere etetenenerscete TES OSS 236,543 30.2 


These data show that the offsetting effect of natural increase and net 
migration cancelled about 33 to 47 per cent of the total redistribution in 
Canada during 1931-1961. 4 


In all three decades under study (Table 4.5), only British Columbia 
among the provinces, and the Yukon and Northwest Territories gained on 
total or net redistribution, and only British Columbia gained through migra 
tion. Prince Edward Island, Manitoba and Saskatchewan had losses on total 
redistribution in all the three decades and migration was the major factor of 
the outward shift in redistribution. Much of the cancellation effects of the 
two components of redistribution observed earlier occurred in Ontario, 
Quebec and British Columbia. Only Quebec and the Yukon and Northwest 


Territories had a consistent gain as a result of redistribution due to natural | 


increase in allthe decades. 
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In 1931-1941 Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, Quebec, British Columbia 
and the Yukon and Northwest Territories gained on net redistribution. Of 
these, only Nova Scotia and Quebec gained through both natural increase 
and migration; New Brunswick gained as a result of natural increase and 
the Yukon and Northwest Territories as a result of migration. In 1941- 
1951 Quebec, Ontario, British Columbia and the Yukon and Northwest 
Territories gained on net redistribution. Of these, Quebec’s gain was a 
result of natural increase and that of the Yukon and Northwest Territories 
was a result of both factors; British Columbia and Ontario gained as a 
result of migration alone. In 1951-1961 only Ontario, Alberta, British 
Columbia and the Yukon and Northwest Territories had net redistribution 
gains. Of these, Ontario and British Columbia gained only through migra- 
tion; Alberta and the Yukon and Northwest Territories gained as a result 
of both natural increase and migration. 


4.4.2 REDISTRIBUTION THROUGH MIGRATION OF CANADIAN BORN 
AND FOREIGN BORN ~- The foregoing discussion of redistribution through 
migration has shown only the combined effect of Canadian-born and forei gn- 
born population on interprovincial redistribution; in this section the two 
components of migration are considered separately. Although neither the 
intercensal migration estimates of Canadian born nor of those of the foreign 
born used here are purely internal migration, the former is mainly internal 
and the latter is a mixture of internal and external migration (for details of 
the distinction, see Chapter Five). 


The measure of redistribution or displacement resulting from the two 
types of migration was obtained by the method described in Section 4.4.1 
for natural increase and total net migration. In this method the net balances 
of migration for Canada of the Canadian born and foreign born (i.e., the net 
balances of provincial gains and losses for Canada as a whole) were sepa- 
rately prorated among the provinces in accordance with the distribution of 
the total population (Canadian born plus foreign born at the beginning of 
the decade). The positive differences between these ‘expected’ net changes 
due to the migration of foreign born and Canadian born and the correspond- 
ing estimated or ‘observed’ provincial net migration were accumulated to 
obtain the total amounts of redistribution through migration of Canadian 
born and foreign born. The results are presented in Table 4.6. 


The estimates show that in 1931-1941 and 1941-1951 migration 
among Canadian born, which is mainly internal, was a more important factor 
than migration among the foreign born in population redistribution. The 
difference in the amounts of redistribution between the two types of migra- 
tion was highest in 1931-1941 when there was a substantial reduction of 
immigration. During 1951-1961, because of the heavy immigration after 
World War II, migration of the foreign born became the predominant factor in 
changing the provincial distribution of population. 
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Table 4.6 — Amounts and Rates of Interprovincial Redistribution of 
Population Due to Net Migration Among the Canadian-botn and 
Foreign-born Populations, 1931-1941, 1941- 1951 and 1951- 1961 


1931-1941 1941-1951 1951-1961 
Province or 
territory Canadian| Foreign | Canadian | Foreign |Canadian| Foreign 
born born born born born born 
No. No. No. 
INdilids mestetol terse else Bes s00 0% aoe =—fsS4 57): 20; 705 
IPSnlb ooby ao aae = 2,689 183 -— 8,019 | — 2,827) -— 9,642 Sale 
INGSS popeced coon WAS) 4,884| - 33,407 | — 25,670]-— 36,108 | — 42,988 
WhIBE 6 OG Oat OOo 730.6 = 977.| =995940 |" 13,334)|—" 29) 070 |= 365124 
(MES Cab obonoOOE 22,160 4, 284 OO, alien 2, Sao Te sis ets OS 
(Omis So doovce oc TAVZ36 28,184 1d1E S218 etOS O25 72,469 253,191 
Matis <c:aie/ete.c.0) 6 ecsee (255 29-| ee 1, 754s) A728 59, ni, 57 eG 7ale SG, 0.1 2 
Sales. ccs nase veeie. (7 979330) 2429524 li- 113 2,047, |= 48,386 hen. oO eed, Be 
INE Gen naa ood) [pe uses) I is), Oy Novag, - 684 38,978 15,958 
IBNICW Rap oUcoGd aU 59,242 30,371 144,658 67,545 TaioO2 62,064 
Y.T. and N.W.T. - 958 556 35033 236 847 296 
Canada ...... 154,771 68,462 260,889 | 176,406; 194,851 332,109 


INK Es ooduwh as 
Peale ete 3 


Que. 
Ont. 


Wiaitlomare iene el tse tere a 
SHS. Go oth B66 
PGE b Aor OH ELO © * 
NEn Co San ano oobds 
Y.T. and N.W.T. 


Canadas... 


Rates per 1,000 average total population of the decade 


SOURCE: Derived from Tables A.1, 3.7 and 3.12 as explained in Section 4.4.2. 
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It appears from the data that the provinces which experienced gains 
or losses as a result of migration were, by and large, the same for both 
Canadian born and foreign born. This can be verified by examining the 
extent of cancellation of redistribution due to one type of migration by com- 
pensatory redistribution due to the other type of migration. Such cancella- 
tion effect was measured by summing the amounts of redistribution from the 
two types of migration for each intercensal period (Table 4.6) and comparing 
the sums with the net redistribution due to total net migration (Table 4.5). 
The cancellation was found to be very much less than that between migra- 
tion and natural increase, amounting to only 170 in 1931- 1941, 605 in 
1941-1951 and 7,200 in 1951-1961. The percentage ratios of these numbers 
to the total redistribution of Canadian born plus foreign born were 0.1 in 
1931-1941 and 1941-1951 and 1.4 in 1951-1961. 


Examination of redistribution shows that only Ontario and British 
Columbia among the provinces and the Yukon and Northwest Territories 
gained due to both types of migration in all the intercensal periods. Ontario 
and British Columbia had the major share of the total distribution gain in 
all three decades; on average, the two provinces together had about 86 per 
cent of the total redistribution due to the migration of Canadian born, and 
93 per cent of the total redistribution due to the migration of foreign born 
during 1931- 1961. 


In 1931-1941, Nova Scotia and Quebec gained from redistribution 
resulting from both types of migration. In 1941-1951, Alberta gained from 
the redistribution due to Canadian-born migration. In 1951-1961, Quebec 
gained from redistribution due to Canadian-born migration and Alberta 
gained due to foreign-born migration. 


The rates of redistribution per 1,000 average total population of the 
decade (Canadian born plus foreign born) give the relative measures of re- 
distribution among each province over time through each type of migration 
(Table 4.6). Because the denominators used in the calculation of rates for 
Canadian born and foreign born are the same, the rates show similar trends 
in redistribution for Canada as are shown by the amounts due to both types 
of migration. The trend shows a pattern of alternate rise and fall for the 
Canadian born, and a steady rise for the foreign born in the three intercensal 
periods; in 1951-1961 only, the foreign born had higher amounts and rates 
of redistribution. The level of redistribution in the provinces shows slightly 
different patterns. In 1931-1941, Ontario had the highest amount of redistri- 
bution gain due to the migration of Canadian born but British Columbia and 
the Yukon and Northwest Territories had higher rates than Ontario; in other 
decades British Columbia had the highest amounts and rates due to migra- 
tion of Canadian born. In the case of redistribution due to foreign-born 
migration, British Columbia and Ontario had the highest amounts and rates 
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in 1931-1941 and 1951-1961, respectively, but in 1941-1951 Ontario had 
the highest amount and British Columbia had the highest rate. For the other 
gaining provinces, the pattern shown by the amounts and rates for foreign 
born were, by and large, similar and the amounts and rates for the Canadian 
born showed marked variations. 


4.4.3 REDISTRIBUTION THROUGH INTERNAL MIGRATION IN 1956- 
1961 — The migration data of the 1961 Census make it possible to study 
interprovincial redistribution of population, aged five years and over, solely 
due to internal migration of the Canadian born and foreign born. The measure 
of redistribution or displacement resulting from the two groups was derived 
by summing the net gains or losses of migration by provinces in 1956- 
1961. Both sums will be equal and both are measures of the interprovincial 
shifts of population resulting from internal migration. 


The estimates of net internal migration for 1956-1961 given in Table 
5.10 show that the amounts of redistribution were 63,900 for Canadian born 
and 11,900 for foreign born, thus indicating that migration among the Cana- 
dian born was the major component of redistribution due to total net internal 
migration in that period; of the total redistribution in 1956-1961 (Canadian- 
born plus foreign-born redistribution) 84.3 per cent was due to the migration 
of Canadian born. However, the rates of redistribution, which showed the 
impact of redistribution upon the population by the two groups, showed 
only small differences between the two. The rates of redistribution due to 
internal migration in 1956-1961 per 1,000 population aged five and over, of 
the Canadian born and foreign born in 1961 were, respectively, 4.9 and 4.2. 


4.5 SUMMARY 


Canada is an immigrant country and its population has grown at a very 
uneven pace over the past hundred years. The rapid population growth 
occurred since 1901 with the highest intercensal growth rate in 1901- 1911. 
The variations of provincial rates of growth were much greater in the earlier 
decades of the present century than the later ones. The convergence of 
provincial rates in the later decades were largely brought about by the 
slower growth in the initially most rapidly increasing western provinces, 
which were in the phase of early settlement before 1911 when their popula- 
tions were small. The falling trend in the growth rates of the western prov- 
inces in the later decades was reversed in 1951- 1961. 


The distribution of population by provinces shows that Ontario and 
Quebec have the major share of the total population of Canada. During the 
present century there has been a westward shift of the population, parti- 
cularly to British Columbia and Alberta. The Maritime’ Provinces experienced 
a steady decline in their share of the total population. The index of popula- 
tion concentration is high in Canada. The phenomenal growth of population 
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in the western provinces in the early decades of the present century caused 
a reduction in the concentration between 1901 and 1921 but since then it 
has increased steadily. 


The rate of decade interprovincial net redistribution of population 
shows that, although there was no consistent trend, an over-all downward 
trend was indicated. The close similarity in the pattern of intercensal rate 
of change of population and the redistribution index indicates a rather close 
relation between national growth and internal redistribution of population. 
The redistribution index shows that, by and large, the same provinces 
gained or lost population in Canada as a result of population redistribution 
during 1931-1961. Only the four western provinces gained from the net re- 
distribution of population during 1901-1931 but in the subsequent decades 
gains were evident in Ontario, Quebec, Alberta, British Columbia, the Yukon 
and Northwest Territories and Newfoundland. 


Although both natural increase and net migration contributed to the 
intercensal population change in Canada and the provinces, natural increase 
was the dominant factor of growth. However, the interprovincial differences 
in the population growth for the intercensal periods were mostly a result of 
the differentials in the level and direction of migration. Also, migration was 
the dominant factor in redistributing the population of Canada. The offset- 
ting effects of migration and natural increase (i.e., the effect of opposite 
direction of migration and natural increase) cancelled about 33 to 47 per 
cent of the total redistribution in Canada during 1931- 1961. 


In 1931-1941 and 1941-1951 migration among Canadian born, which 
is mainly internal, was a more important factor in population redistribution 
than migration among foreign born. Further, the provinces that experienced 
gains or losses as a result of migration of Canadian born and foreign born 
were, by and large, the same. However, according to the migration data for 
1956-1961, which excluded external migration, about 84 per cent of the 
total redistribution during this period was due to the migration of Canadian 


born. 


FOOTNOTES TO CHAPTER FOUR 


In order to calculate the amount of gross redistribution, it is necessary to 
take into account the separate effect of in- and out-movement of population on 
population redistribution. In the present calculation, for example, a heavy shift of 
population into a province countered by an equally heavy outward shift would have 
no effect upon the amount of net redistribution. 


? These findings are contrary to the United States experience where somewhat 
less than a fifth of the redistribution that took place within decades was cancelled 
by contrary developments from decade to decade (Eldridge and Thomas, 1964, p. 30). 


’ No estimate of the indirect effects of migration on natural increase has been 
made in this study. 


4 These findings corroborate the results of the study by Anderson (1966, 
Table 15). It may be noted that Anderson’s estimates are for calendar-year inter- 
censal intervals and not for intercensal estimates, unlike those in the present study. 
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Chapter Five 


LEVELS AND 
TRENDS IN MIGRATION: 


CANADIAN BORN AND 
FOREIGN BORN 


This chapter presents a historical analysis of the levels and trends 
of interprovincial migration and their net effect from 1901 to 1961. For the 
period before 1931, the discussion is brief, and the main data used are the 
life-time migration estimates derived from the tabulations of population by 
province of birth and province of residence in each census. For the more 
detailed discussion covering the period 1931- 1961, the data used are the 
intercensal migration estimates made in Chapter Three for the Canadian- 
born and foreign-born populations, and the migration estimates of the 1961 
Census. The migration estimates for the foreign born include migrants from 
abroad for the intercensal periods, but the estimates for 1956-1961 refer 
only to those who came earlier and who moved within the country between 
those years. 


The migration estimates for the Canadian born and the foreign born 
are treated separately to show the extent and pattern of the two categories 
of movement. The estimates of intercensal net migration for the Canadian 
born are mostly internal migration but the estimates for the foreign born 
refer to a mixture of internal and international migration, because external 
migration among the Canadian born has not been disaggregated at the pro- 
vincial level. The migration balance at the national level, which is not 
zero in the present case, refers to the net migration between Canada and 
other countries among the Canadian born. The predominant external move- 
ment of the Canadian-born population is between the United States and 
Canada. As regards the intercensal estimates for foreign born, they reflect 
the combined effect of immigration, emigration, and the interprovincial 
movement among those who lived in Canada before each respective inter- 
censal period. The algebraic sum of net gains and losses due to the migra- 
tion of the foreign born at the national level gives the net international 


migration. 
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5.1 GROSS INTERNAL AND EXTERNAL MIGRATION IN 
CANADA AND THE PROVINCES, 1901- 1961 


5.1.1 MIGRATION AMONG CANADIAN BORN - The total number of persons 
residing outside the province of their birth at the Canadian censuses meas- 
ures the extent of the interprovincial mobility of the population, giving a 
historical perspective of migration in Canada. The number and proportion 
of such surviving interprovincial migrants at each census date from 1901 to 
1961 are given in Table 5.1, along with the comparable proportions for the 
United States according to the United States censuses for 1900 to 1960. 
Both Canadian and United States data do not include migrants who had 
returned to the province or state of their birth, and thus contain only minimal 
counts of the survivors of life-time interprovincial or interstate migrants. 


Table 5.1 — Number and Percentage of Persons Residing Outside Their 
Province of Birth in Canada, 1901- 1961, with Corresponding 
Percentages for the United States, 1900- 1960 


NOTE. — Numbers of persons ‘‘not stated’? in their province or state of birth are prorated. 


Persons residing outside 
their province of birth 


Percentage 
Year i Percentage of for the 
Number Canadian-born United States? 
population 
iL 
TOOT yetspecspe onerersheps ecco evs terarenets 302,142) 6.5 20. 6 
WOW revete acesececensterenens) ste. e) felons 561,516 10.0 D136 
LOD Miteietstecatemesators tis, shock atcntenstsies 704,157 Oss WD) 
TOBA eae ta: clive tone etelerstserelors ekerers 791,394 9.8 23.4 
LOA votcncteceterene Bilote othetareterstetes 918,660 9.7 DONS 
MOSM eeomteters recedes stetevelsnens etotevere 1,412,496 11e3) D585 
MOG ME tarets crete te ctetere ePeretevetenotsts | 1,892,052 233 29.1 


4 Percentage of persons residing outside their state of birth in the United States (ac- 
cording to the U.S. Censuses 1900- 1960) to the corresponding total United States born popu- 
lation. 

b «Not stated’? categories for the Yukon and Northwest Territories were not distributed. 
See headnote to Table 5.2. 


SOURCES: For Canada — 1931 Census, Vol. I, Table 75; 1941 Census, Vol. III, Table 19; 
1951 Census, Vol. X, Table 20; 1961 Census, Vol. I, Part II, Table 49. For United States — 
1900-1951, Shryock, 1964, p. 74; U.S. Census of Population 1960, United States Summary, 
General Social and Economic Characteristics PC (1), Table 109. 


The data in Table 5.1 show that interprovincial migration in Canada 
is much lower than interstate migration in the United States; the proportion 
of interprovincial migration was 12 per cent in Canada in 1961 and the 
interstate migration in the United States was 29 per cent in 1960. This 
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does not actually mean that Americans are two and a half times more mobile 
than Canadians. A good portion of the observed difference is simply an 
artifact of statistics. Because of the large size of the Canadian provinces, 
many movements that would be classified as interstate migrations in the 
United States would be intraprovincial migrations in Canada, However, the 
over-all trend in the proportion of interprovincial migration in Canada since 
1901 is upward (from 6.7 per cent in 1901 to 12.3 per cent in 1961) which 
indicates that Canadians, in general, tend to be more mobile today than 
before. The dips in 1931 and 1941 Suggest that the economic depression 
of the 1930s tended to inhibit interprovincial migration rather than to 
“‘push’’ people from areas of lower €conomic opportunities to those of 
higher opportunities. This may not apply in the case of short-distance 
migration like rural-urban migration, which is predominantly intraprovincial. 


For the individual provinces, the life-time gross interprovincial 
migration for Canada in Table 5.1 represents two counter movements — in- 
migration and out-migration. Thus, for the country as a whole, gross inter- 
provincial migration is either the sum of in-migrants or the sum of out- 
migrants, but, for individual provinces, it is the sum of in-migrants and 
out-migrants.* The difference between in-migrants and out-migrants gives 
the life-time net migration (Chapter Three, Section 3.1.1). Tables 5.2 and 
5.3 give the relevant historical data for the analysis of the levels, trends 
and variations in the life-time interprovincial migration. 


The data show that for some provinces the share of in-migration has 
declined substantially, accompanied by a corresponding increase in their 
share of out-migration during the 60-year period. The most spectacular 
changes occurred in the Prairie Provinces, Quebec, Ontario and British 
Columbia. The heavy westward movement at the beginning of the century, 
the subsequent decline of this movement in Manitoba and Saskatchewan, and 
the upward trend in migration to British Columbia and Alberta must have 
been responsible for such phenomenal changes in the levels of in- and out- 
migration. The following data taken from Table 5.2 for 1901 and 1961 
demonstrate this fact clearly. 


1901 1961 
Province In-migrants Out-migrants In-migrants Out-migrants 
DaGe p.c. p. ce p.c. 
Manitoba an te. «ss « 26.0 8:6 6.3 13.0 
Saskatchewan .... 7.9 1.9 5.9 19.3 
AND Sttal tere a okt «sis. 16 5.8 4.0 ILSeS) 9.4 
Ouebech, + o.t.< ss 8.1 28.5 i ibets! 14.2 
Ontario Wine st sick. « DESH 46.6 BOSS) 19.2 
British Columbia.. 1S 0. 4 DENS) 4.4 
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Change in the levels and patterns of in-migration and out-migration 
had its effect on the extent and direction of net migration. This can be 
seen from the figures of life-time net migration (birth residence index) for 
the provinces (Table 5.3). Some provinces that were gaining through migra- 
tion in the early years of this century were losing in the later years, and 
vice versa. 


The sums of net in-migration or out-migration for the provinces and 
the index of gross interprovincial migration for each year give rough esti- 
mates of the extent of gross interprovincial migration. The index is obtained 
by dividing the migration sum for each year by the total Canadian-born 
population for the corresponding year. The indexes show that the level of 
migration was highest in 1911 and lowest in 1941, suggesting that inter- 
provincial migration was probably highest during 1901-1911 and lowest 
during 1921-1931 and 1931- 1941. 


The high level of interprovincial migration during 1901-1911 was 
due to the heavy influx of migrants to the western part of Canada from other 
parts. Between 1901 and 1921 only the three Prairie Provinces, British 
Columbia, and the Yukon and Northwest Territories had gained through 
migration of the Canadian-born population. In 1931 Manitoba became a los- 
ing province and continued with accelerating net out-migration in the re 
mainder of the period. Since 1931 Saskatchewan has been a consistently 
losing province. Alberta, British Columbia, and the Yukon and Northwest 
Territories had net in-migration during the entire 60-year period. The con- 
sistently losing provinces from 1901 to 1961 were the Atlantic Provinces 
and Quebec. Ontario, which was a losing province up to 1941, became a 
gaining province in 1951 and 1961, with the highest amount of net in-migra- 
tion in 1961. 


This discussion gives only a historical picture of life-time interpro- 
vincial migration of the Canadian born and does not indicate the trends and 
patterns of intercensal migration. Using the migration estimates derived in 
Chapter Three, the analysis of intercensal net migration for 1931-1961 is 
given in Section 5.3. 


5.1.2 MIGRATION OF FOREIGN BORN ~-— The substantial proportion of 
foreign-born population in Canada has affected the growth and redistribution 
of the total population; the 699,500 foreign-born persons in Canada in 1901 
increased to 2,844,263 in 1961. The provincial distribution of the number 
and percentage of foreign born to the total population counted in the various 
censuses of Canada give a rough historical perspective of the levels of 
foreign-born migration in the provinces. 
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Table 5.4 — Foreign-born Population by Province of Residence, 1901-1961 


Province or 


wo | wu | 1921 | 1931 | wn | 1951 | 1961 


territory 
Numbers 
NUTS aieree, 160-6 aire aes oo ove eee 3,829 6,269 
Rotel sich eisie.s abe 4,253 2,574 2,365 2,787 2,439 2,571 RID 
NGS SIO aoe 24,402 36,275 43,505 41,797 40,741 28,680 34,168 
IN cESisiatlele aie sae) 17,942 18,313 21,458 24,401 20,592 19,875 23,203) 
Que. eles co) es lere 88,708 147,070 188,410 252,150 223,943 228,923 388,449 
Otis BSR nee oe ' 324,160 507,846 641,683 804,285 733,282 849,965 | 1,353,157 
Man.....+.+-. | 74,352] 190,840 WS RYO) 236,589 193,586 | 168,354 169,998 
DASicei rele orsts efevs 36,195 243,681 299,677 318,545 238,903 175 ,829 149,389 
IN GEES OB Bote 31,240 212,426 273,364 305,738 258,387 240,016 288,749 
Bie Ow a's 6 wfeltpieie 79,045 223,158 260 ,5 36 319 ,529 304,729 339,197 423,132 
Y.T. andN.W.T. 19,203 4,778 1,919 1,704 2,245 2,672 4,677 
Canada .... {699,500 | 1,586,961 1,955,289 | 2,307,525 | 2,018,847 2,059,911| 2,844,263 
pel Percentages 
EN EL clstsehe.vereye tele ‘ 
Hoists sve es eee 0.1 0.1 0.1 
NGS o Aa AG BSIon 2.3 252 1.9 
NSIS eer cts 5 6 ei 6) ois 1.2 1.1 1.1 
FOC cane avs, cress 016 12.7 9.3 9.6 10.9 
Oaewale sila, s/eiere 46.3 32.0 32.9 34.9 
IATA Meoiale:¢is)-e\'e< 10.6 12.0 11.4 10.2 
BASICy cscs ee ¢ 15.3 15.3 13.8 
UE) SER OIOR A 13.4 14.0 13.2 
B.C, eecceeee 11.3 14.1 13.3 13.8 
Wor. and N.W.l. 0.3 0.1 0.1 
Canada’... 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 


SOURCE: Computed by subtracting the Canadian-born population by province of residence 
from the total population enumerated. For the data, see sources for Table 5.2. 


These figures are affected by three factors —immigration, emigration, 
and deaths among immigrants. The rate of increase of foreign-born popula- 
tion was highest during the period 1901-1910 (385 per cent) reflecting the 
immigration of 1,644,147 persons during the calendar years 1901-1910 com- 
pared with the 339,000 arrivals during the preceding decade. The number of 
immigrant arrivals in each decade and the decade distribution of the total 
number for 1901-1960 are given in Table 5.5. 


These figures indicate that the variations in the numbers and rates of 
foreign born were mainly caused by the variations in the amount of immigra- 
tion and, to a lesser extent, by emigration and deaths among the foreign 
born over time. The relevant data to measure the extent of their effects are 
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not readily available. The difference between the total immigration of 6.8 
million and the number of foreign born of 2.8 million at the time of the 1961 
Census may be taken as the total number of those who died, returned to 
their home lands, or moved elsewhere.’ 


Table 5.5 — Immigrant Arrivals and their Percentage Distribution 


in each Decade, 1901 - 1960 


Percentage of 


Period 1901 - 1960 total 

(WOOCEIOLOM OS, . ee hate te. 1,644,147 
UG es 1 920 tee eta, ans awe Lee eee 1,712,254 25.1 
WO2T-1930 teat ee 1,230,202 18.1 
TOOT TOA tec te ene, ee 158,562 a 
LOATETOSOTTRMEOA, | SERALO.G ge 491,321 7.2 
POSTOCUT te le en eee 1,574,841 

TO er aes ee Pn ee «BP ae 6,811,327 


SOURCES: For 1901-1930, DBS, Canada Year Book, 1939, p. 156; for 1931-1960, DBS, 
Canada Year Book, 1966, p. 224. 


The distribution of the foreign born by province of residence (Table 
5.4) shows that Ontario always had the highest proportionate numbers of the 
foreign-born population (nearly 50 per cent in 1961). Quebec had the second 
relative highest number in 1901, but dropped to sixth position in 1911 and 
1921 mainly because of increases in the shares of the Prairie Provinces and 
British Columbia. There was only a slight change in the proportion of 
foreign born in British Columbia between 1901 and 1961; in 1961-it had the 
second highest proportion among the provinces. Ontario, British Columbia 
and Quebec together contained 76 per cent and the three Prairie Provinces 
21 per cent of the total foreign born in 1961. The discussion of the decade 
interprovincial migration among the foreign born is carried out later for 
1931-1961, using the intercensal estimates of migration. 


3.2 THE EFFICIENCY OF INTERNAL MIGRATION 


Net migration gains or losses are only a fraction of the total migration 
flows for a particular area. In order to measure the “‘efficiency’’ of gross 


migration on the redistribution of the population in an area, a ratio or index 
was calculated. 


Shryock (1959, p. 685) defines ‘‘efficiency’’ of internal migration for 
an area as the ratio of net migration to the sum ofthe in- and out-migrations, 
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i.e., gross migration or population turnover (Thomas, 1941, pp. 288 - 298).$ 
Thus, migration efficiency (,) was calculated using the formula: 


where I and O stand for in-migrants and out-migrants, respectively. “‘The 
higher the efficiency ratios for a set of areas the fewer the number of moves 
that is required to affect a given amount of population redistribution among 
them’? (Shryock, 1959, p. 685; Shryock, 1964, C. 9). Theoretically, the 
index of efficiency can vary from zero to 100. The efficiency ratios will be 
positive or negative depending on the direction of net migration for the area 
concermed. 


5-2-1 THE EFFICIENCY OF LIFE-TIME MIGRATION OF THE CANADIAN 
BORN, 1901-1961 — The province-of-birth and province-of-residence data 
in the censuses have been used for the analysis in this section. Because 
of the offsetting effects of in-migration and out-migration, efficiency can 
differ a great deal from one part of the country to another. For example, in 
1961 Ontario and British Columbia had about 940,000 and 528,000 gross mi- 
grants, respectively, but the net in-migration was 216,000 for the former and 
362,000 for the latter. Thus, in many cases net migration represents only a 
small portion of the total turnover. 


Table 5.6 — Efficiency of Interprovincial Net Migration for the 
Canadian Born, by Province, 1901 - 1961 


(100 times the ratio of net migration to turnover; 
sign indicates direction of net migration) 


Province or 


territory 1911 1921 19S 1941 1961 


Nildsees: eases ies — JADE IG 
Deel peers wets tes = Ps etsl0) — 63.98 
INES: set. . Heyer berets 39-05 — 35.34 
INGSES ee iin icte arene a svi — 41.67 
OUC eae oh fice: = 17/5389 SO 
Oe a aes — 13.85 22.97 
WENGS Coote a ceeiean — 16.40 aa 
Dash. yeoman a — 4,21 — 53.46 
Altar tt hee 30.84 17.98 
Bien eee are 81.62 68.64 
Y.T. and N.W.T. 54.50 36.44 


SOURCE: Same as Table 5.2. See Section 5.2 for explanations. 
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According to the data on life-time interprovincial migration, British 
Columbia had the highest positive efficiency ratios, averaging about 82 per 
cent during 1901-1961 (Table 5.6). The next highest positive efficiency 
was shown by Saskatchewan for 1901-1921 but after 1931 the efficiency in 
that province declined steadily. On the whole, the Prairie Provinces had a 
fairly high efficiency until 1931. The Atlantic Provinces had the highest 
negative efficiency throughout the period. Despite the fact that the amount 
of in-migration was fairly heavy for Ontario, its efficiency was negative 
until 1941 but positive in 1951 and 1961. It may be noted that migration was 
more unidirectional in British Columbia than in the other provinces. Thus, 
69 to 93 per cent of the total interprovincial migrants to British Columbia 
constituted a gain to the province in its exchange of migrants with other 
provinces. 


In order to compare the efficiency of interprovincial migration for the 
different years, a summary measure, i.e., efficiency index, was used. This 
was obtained by dividing the sum of interprovincial net in-migration by the 
total interprovincial migration (sum of interprovincial inward or outward 
migration for Canada) and multiplying the result by 100 (Shryock, 1964, p. 
288). 


Thus, 


Efficiency index = & (Net interprovincial in-migrants) 100 
Total interprovincial migrants 


The indexes for the census years 1901- 1961 are: 1901, 49.5; 1911, 
64.1; 1921, 53.87°1931, 40.1; 1941, 25.9," 1951, "33.2-"and"1961, 35.0. 


These indexes show that the efficiency of interprovincial migration 
was highest in 1911 and lowest in 1941, which corresponds to the index of 
migration noted earlier (Table 5.3). The trend of the efficiency index was 
downward from 1911 to 1941, but turned upward in the subsequent period. 
The change occurred because some of the provinces of previously heavy in- 
migration lost substantial numbers of migrants to other provinces in the 
later years. 


5.2.2 THE EFFICIENCY OF MIGRATION OF THE CANADIAN BORN AND 
FOREIGN BORN, 1956-1961 — The 1961 migration data make it possible 
to examine “‘efficiency’’ for the Canadian-born and foreign-born populations, 
and for contiguous and non-contiguous provinces. Unlike the data in the 
previous section, the migration estimates used here are for the population 
aged five years and over in 1961. 
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TRENDS AND PATTERNS OF INTERCENSAL MIGRA TION 


As may be expected, there are some differences in the pattern of effi- 
ciency of migration of the Canadian born for 1956-1961 as compared with 
the life-time migration data for 1961 (Table 5.6). These differences indicate 
a change in the trend of migration during the last five years of the 1951- 
1961 decade. British Columbia continued to have the highest positive index; 
Alberta had the second highest and Ontario the third. Among the migration- 
losing provinces, Saskatchewan had the highest and Quebec the lowest 
indices. 


The data for 1956-1961 indicate that interprovincial migration was 
more effective for the foreign born than for the Canadian born. In most prov- 
inces the index of efficiency was higher for the former group than for the 
latter. The efficiency index (explained in Section 5.2.1) was 19 for the 
foreign born and 15 for the Canadian born. Thus, the evidence suggests that 
migration of the foreign born was more unidirectional and more efficient than 
that of the Canadian born in the redistribution of population among the prov- 
inces. 


The 1961 migration data permit a classification of the interprovincial 
migration according to whether migration occurred between contiguous or 
non-contiguous provinces (see footnote 8 for the classification of contiguous 
and non-contiguous provinces). Table 5.7 shows that in 1956-1961 inter- 
provincial migration was more efficient between non-contiguous than between 
contiguous provinces, for both Canadian born and foreign born although the 
difference was more pronounced for migration of Canadian born. The effi- 
ciency indices for both groups by contiguous and non-contiguous provinces 
are: 


Contiguous Non-contiguous 
provinces provinces 
Canadianwbortiveto sie eakits stlet cere ssate Wie? 20.0 
HOLS IGi lO Onianqte mane cuss! evel steredsicreis eles 18.5 WDE 


0-3 TRENDS AND PATTERNS OF INTERCENSAL MIGRATION 


Except for 1956-1961, the foregoing analysis on the volume, trends 
and “‘effectiveness’’ of migration was based on life-time migration esti- 
mates which indicated only the cumulative effect of migration at each cen- 
sus without referring to any time period. This limitation could be overcome 
by using intercensal net migration estimates for Canadian born and foreign 
born obtained in Chapter Three. Because decade migration estimates are 
not made prior to 1931, the present analysis of the extent to which people 
have migrated into and out of various provinces and the net effect of these 
migration is confined to the period after 1931. 
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Table 5.8 — Amounts and Rates of the Net Interprovincial Migration 
of the Canadian Born and Foreigr Born, by Province, 


1931-1941, 1941-1951 and 1951-1961 


NOTE. — The rates are based on the average total population 
(i.e., Canadian born plus foreign born). 


Province or 
territory 


Canadian born 


Foreign born 


1931-1941]1941-1951]1951- 1961]1931-1941/1941-1951 


1951-1961 


Numbers 


INDI ietate ots ssele ele ee —_ — = 14675 - _ PAPC peys | 
EME; slide ete oteleichevelele. a => PERSEIE) = 8b733 lee 20,410 cae 8 428 639 
Nie isietatcleteveleiera/arele ele 2,102 = 375730) |) 41,443 BSH — "5; 985 9,475 
INES Sicehs sieielsiels leleiey ele - 6,629 = 33,3017 p= oy LOW tae be}. UP Zee 5,938 
Oey Sig coo anit oD 27,358 = 34.547 | = 24,501 — 3,048 40,546 192,839 
OREN A rer ee os 77,441 82,981 36,479 19,433 . 237,678 628,805 
INiaar ee cr cis velonelataterelejsce —- 24,263 = 53,319 1) ~ 37 ,694 | = 135540 12,334 3.7,,510 
DASicemarsteleleneve svere ene =7 95,6731 138.7501) poo .oo —- 44,874 malta WARS Sits: 13,086 
At alsietetararsieletele: tials re 2 PAD SY P36) — 4,082 S1561S) | el ene 26,452 92,653 
LEA Sree ee Oo 60,497 138,535 66,176 28,001 95,426 157,161 
Wide atid Ne Welienes 982 2,904 650 S22 824 PRO) 
Canada..... eeapeus 18,759 | — 86,113 |— 109,692 | — 26,460 392,138 1,142,990 
Sum of net gain.... | + 168,380 | + 224,420 |+ 134,923] + 52,133 | + 415,961] + 1,142,990 
Sampofinet loss. ce | 149:602T |= 310,533) 244 61S 78095 = 23,823 =- 
Rates (per 1,000 population) 
INGLectecetarssrote! ais oe os _ g 
PE clepatecsievoiuievela terete ee} —- 90 6 
ING Gin sii lelee’ sever s7eneie-e 4 = 62 14 
IMEIES A an ocne atansiietats 15 8 SE) 11 
QUES vels/ieiatsrs tals: «aie, se 9 19, 41 
O)ritien fecelieie s.¢ alerevcveieve Oak 20 116 
Mieitie: crciesie: sve ievete: arches — 34 baw) aps 44 
SESS. OCC misters 9105 mou 15 
Altaw ate an eeterrete oe 7 = § 82 
EMAC sunsietnastedsieteLetalsne (a 80 140 Pp 
Ver. and N.Wels oc 64 138 75 
Canddd)...teseres 2 i, 71 


SOURCE: Calculated using the data in Tables A.1, 3.7 and 3.12. 
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5.3.1 DECADE MIGRATION OF THE FOREIGN BORN ~- There are some 
variations in the provincial distribution of migration gains and losses for 
the foreign-bom and Canadian-born populations. Decade migration data for 
the provinces presented in Table 5.8 and Chart 5.1 show the level (number 
and rate) and direction of migration of the foreign born and Canadian born. 
The main feature of the migration of foreign born is that the changes in the 
amounts of gains and losses at the provincial level followed more or less 
the same patterns as changes at the national level. External migration is 
the majorcomponent in net migration of foreign-born population. The amounts 
of net external migration at the national level (sum of the net migration for 
the provinces) for the three decades show that only during 1931-1941 was 
there a net loss of migration among the foreign born. In the other two de- 
cades there was a substantial gain in external migration of the foreign born. 
The foreign born net migration was highest in 1951-1961 with a net gain 
of 1,143,000 and no province losing as a result of foreign-born migration. 


Ontario, British Columbia and the Yukon and Northwest Territories 
gained consistently as a result of foreign-born migration. The other migra- 
tion gaining provinces were Nova Scotia in 1931-1941, all provinces except 
Nova Scotia and Saskatchewan in 1941-1951, and all provinces in 1951 - 
1961. In 1931-1941, British Columbia alone accounted for about 55 per cent 
of the total gain and Ontario for 37 per cent. In the same decade, Saskat- 
chewan was highest among the losing provinces, accounting for about 57 per 
cent of the total loss, followed by Alberta and Manitoba; the three Prairie 
Provinces together accounted for 94 per cent of the total loss of foreign-born 
migration. In 1941 - 1951 and 1951 - 1961, Ontario, the most industrialized prov- 
ince of Canada, superseded British Columbia and became the most preferred 
destination of the foreign-bom migrants, accounting for more than half of the 
combined gains of all gaining provinces. British Columbia and Quebec were 
the other chief recipients of the foreign-born migrants in these two decades. 


5.3.2 DECADE MIGRATION OF THE CANADIAN BORN - The provincial 
pattern of the Canadian-born migration, which is primarily an internal shift 
(Table 5.8), was, by and large, similar to that of the foreign-born migration. 
In order to see the association between the provincial patterns of foreign- 
born and native-born migration, rank correlations between the two types in 
the three intercensal periods were calculated. The calculation yielded 
correlation coefficients of 0.86 in 1931-1941, 0.64 in 1941-1951 and 0.26 
in 1951-1961. The relatively low correlation in 1951-1961 was due to the 
extreme values for Prince Edward Island and the Yukon and Northwest 
Territories; excluding these two areas, the correlation coefficient was 0.61. 
These results suggest that net migrations of the foreign born and Canadian 
born for the provinces are positively associated. 
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FOREIGN BORN, BY PROVINCES, CANADA, 1931-1941, 1941-1951, AND 1951-1961 
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The net interprovincial migration for the country as a whole represents 
the net international migration of the Canadian born, most of which occurred 
between Canada and the United States.* Because of the effect of external 
migration, the sums of net gains and losses of migration for the provinces 
were not equal. The net migration of Canadian born for Canada as a whole 
was a gain in 1931- 1941 but a loss in each of the other decades, just the 
opposite of what happened for the foreign born. The net gain in 1931-1941 
indicates the return migration of Canadian born who had left before 1931. 


The estimates of interprovincial migration of the Canadian born 
(Table 5.8) show that Ontario, British Columbia, and the Yukon and North- 
west Territories gained persistently through migration in all the intercensal 
periods, that Nova Scotia and Quebec gained in 1931-1941 and Alberta in 
1951- 1961. It appears that there is a relationship between the movements 
of the Canadian born and foreign born. For Canada as a whole, while there 
was an accelerating increase in the net migration of the foreign born, there 
was a corresponding increase in the net out-migration of the Canadian born 
in the three decades. It is difficult to determine whether the net out-migra- 
tion of the Canadian born was caused by increased immigration or whether 
the out-migration of the Canadian born was responsible in any way for 
attracting more immigrants during 1931- 1961.5 Another point to be noted is 
that, as in the case of foreign-born migrants, Ontario and British Columbia 
were the main provinces of attraction for the Canadian-born migrants. 
Although the migration gains were higher in Ontazio in 1931-1941, British 
Columbia had higher gains in the subsequent decades than Ontario. 


The persistently losing provinces as a result of the migration of the 
Canadian born were Prince Edward Island, New Brunswick, Manitoba and 
Saskatchewan. Also, Alberta lost in 1931-1941 and 1941-1951 and Nova 
Scotia and Quebec in 1941-1951 and 1951-1961. Newfoundland, which was 
added in 1949, also lost in 1951-1961. The four persistently losing prov- 
inces accounted for most of the net losses in each decade, 86 per cent in 
1931-1941, 75 per cent in 1941-1951 and 67 per cent in 1951- 1961. Quebec, 
which became a losing province in the 1940s and 1950s, accounted for 10 
to 11 per cent of the total net migration loss in the two decades. 


5.3.3 RATES OF DECADE NET MIGRATION OF THE CANADIAN BORN 
AND FOREIGN BORN - The rates of net migration of the Canadian born 
and foreign born are also presented in Table 5.8. For the purpose of com- 
Parison attempted in this section, the rates are based on the decade aver- 
age total population (Canadian born plus foreign born) of each province, 
and indicate the impact of migration of each type on the total population 
growth of the gaining or losing province rather than a segment of it. In inter- 
preting these rates, the effect of a small base population on the rates 
should be kept in mind.° However, because the base population used here 
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is the total population rather than a part of it, the rates are likely to be 
less affected by the base population size. 


For Canada as a whole, there was an upward trend in the net out- 
migration rates of the Canadian born and net in-migration rates of the foreign 
born (including immigration) during the three periods. In 1931- 1941, Canada 
gained through Canadian-born migration and lost through foreign-born’ migra- 
tion. The pattern of change in the net migration rates of the foreign born 
for the provinces in the three decades was similar to that of the national 
rates. This is because most of the interprovincial migration of the foreign 
born (Table 5.8) was the result of external migration. There was no such 
common pattern in the trend of the interprovincial migration of the Canadian 
born, which reflected mostly the internal movements. 


It was noted earlier that the two principal consistently gaining prov- 
inces through the migration of the foreign born were Ontario and British 
Columbia. Although Ontario had higher amounts of gain than British Colum- 
bia, migration rates of the foreign born for the latter were higher than those 
for the former. These two provinces gained consistently through the migra 
tion of the Canadian born as well. British Columbia had higher rates of 
migration than Ontario in all the decades despite the fact that the amount 
of net migration of the Canadian born in 1931- 1941 was higher for Ontario 
than for British Columbia. Among the four persistently losing provinces 
through the migration of Canadian born, Saskatchewan had the highest rate 
in 1931-1941 and 1941-1951 but Prince Edward Island had the highest rate 
in 1951- 1961. 


5.3.4 ATTRACTION AND IMPACT OF INTERPROVINCIAL MIGRATION 
OF THE CANADIAN BORN - As noted earlier, the estimates of interpro- 
vincial migration for the Canadian born (Table 5.8) are not purely internal 
due to the effect of external migration. Because the net migration estimates 
are available for the in-born and out-born population of each province (Ap- 
pendix Table A.1), it is possible to separate the effect of external migra- 
tion and derive net migration of a purely internal nature for each province. 
The net external migration of the Canadian born for each province was 
derived by taking the difference between total net migration of the in-born 
population (out-migration including those who went outside Canada) and the 
sum of net migration of the in-born population for each province and residing 
in other provinces. As stated earlier, most of the external net migration of 
the Canadian born was between Canada and the United States. This can be 
seen by comparing the estimates of total net migration and net migration 
between Canada and the United States (estimated separately by applying 
the appropriate survival ratios to the Canadian-born population living in the 


United States) for the three decades. The relevant figures for comparison 
are: 
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1931-1941 1941-1951 1951-1961 

Total external migration..... 18,759 OOS — 109,692 
Net migration between Canada 

and the United States ..... 18,534 — 82,810 — 109, 760 

Absolute difference .......0. 226 3,302 65 


The estimates of net balance of internal migration (i.e., excluding 
the net external migration) for the Canadian-born population by province 
are presented in Table 5.9. From these estimates, it is possible to derive 
directly the amount of population redistribution or displacement resulting 
from the migration of the Canadian born by summing the net gains or losses, 
by provinces, for each intercensal period. The sums of both the net gains 
or losses are equal, and both are measures of interprovincial redistribution 
resulting from the migration of the Canadian-born population. The amounts 
of redistribution thus obtained, and the redistribution rates per 1,000 aver- 
age Canadian-born population of the intercensal period are: 


1931-1941 1941-1951 1951- 1961 
Amount of redistribution ..... 130,247 258,401 185, 888 
Rate of redistribution ....... 15 24 14 


The rates of redistribution for the Canadian-born population approxi- 
mate the rates obtained by an indirect method in Table 4.6 (18 for 1931- 
1941, 25 for 1941-1951, and 14 for 1951 - 1961). 


Table 5.9 — Net Interprovincial Migration of the Canadian Born, 
by Province, 1931-1941, 1941-1951 and 1951-1961 


(Migration within Canada only) 


Province or territory 1931-1941 1941-1951 1951-1961 
No. No. No. 
Niewroundland: .)./ om Mave ea «es — = ~— 10,035 
Prince Edward Island 2.22... — 3,085 ~— 8,484 — 10,295 
NOVA SCOtA 4. 6s 6 ais « 3 Bato GIS OG 558 TATA — 34,487 
New Brunswick..... stators ehate ie =) 5,00 1 — 28,677 = WS Sin 
Diebecr wet, Miiys bd Biot bas rsariec 7,620 PS IDI -— 4,854 
SPUD Dec. Piiaty antahes o0M es 62,076 106,837 74,766 
Mamitoba nH IGIee-t J Peake avevalo. a — 19,648 — 44,548 — 27,688 
Baskatchewantents ssecia con. — 84,912 — 126,589 09108 
ewe rta 226 WWE 1 Wop BAIS he = 137681 5,283 41,790 
SatishwCoalumbiay wei... ssa 59,165 143,226 68,353 
Yukon and Northwest Terri- 
ROULES OS 2840s inrsi ett hscese oy oye tists 828 3,055 o79 
_ Sum of net gain or loss ...... 130,247 258,401 185,888 


SOURCE: Explained in the text, Section 5.3.4. 
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Because the migration figures given in Table 5.9 refer to internal 
movements only, a migration loss or gain in one province is a gain or loss 
elsewhere, and for the country as a whole the net gain or loss will be zero. 
It is possible thus to divide the country into two parts, by grouping the 
provinces into gaining and losing provinces. The combined rates of gain for 
all gaining provinces and the combined rates of loss for all losing provinces 
per 1,000 average Canadian-born population of the gaining and losing prov- 
inces, respectively, for each decade are: 


1931- 1941 1941-1951 1951-1961 
Gaining provinces sess. +c 19 55 30 
IZOSINIe PLOVINCES sel els eyes ere’ oy - 43 = aks) 


The numerators of the two rates are the same for any intercensal 
period, and these rates are the weighted averages of provincial rates of 
gains and losses. Except in 1931-1941, the level of rates of gain was above 
the level of rates of loss. The lower rate of gain for 1931-1941 was due to 
Quebec which was a gaining province during this decade alone and had the 
largest average population. There is no clear trend shown by the rates of 
gain, but the rates of loss moved steadily downward. According to Eldridge 
and Thomas (1964, pp. 79 and 80), ‘‘...the rates of migration gain based upon 
the gaining population are measures of impact, pertinent to the analysis of 
the effect of migration upon the growth of the receiving population, but that, 
changes in the rate of gain may be quite independent of the drawing power 
of the receiving area or of the tendency to move to that area. Negative rates 
in general may be taken as measures of the attraction that other areas have 


for the population of the losing area....’’ If the rates are interpreted on | 


the basis of this thesis, they indicate that the attractive power of the gain- 
ing provinces upon the losing provinces decreased between 1931 and 1961, 
and that the impact of net migration gain of the Canadian-born population 
upon the gaining provinces increased between 1931 and 1951 but decreased 
during 1951- 1961. 


5-4 MIGRATION DURING 1956- 1961 


The migration data collected in the 1961 Census provide information 
on the extent and patterns of migration during 1956-1961. The data relate 
to the population living in an area at the date of the 1961 Census, that is, 
the end of the migration period. The population is classified into non-movers 
and movers, and the movers are divided into subgroups according to the 
type of move, such as intramunicipal, intraprovincial, interprovincial, etc. 
Such classification yields a percentage distribution of the population that 
indicates the proportion in each category of movers, as well as the propor- 
tion of non-movers and the proportion of migrants from abroad. The relevant 
data are presented in Table 5.10. 
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Table 5.12 — In-, Out- and Net Migration Rates and Turnover Rates of 
Canadian Born and Foreign Born, Aged Five and Over, 


by Province, 1956- 1961 


(Per 1,000 sample total population 5 years and over in 1961) 


Per cent 
of 
sample 
total 


Canadian born Foreign born 


Province or 


territory popu- Out- Net T 
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SOURCE: Computed from 1961 Census unpublished basic migration tabulations, Tables 
9 and 10. 


During 1956-1961, 6,484,000 or 42.4 per cent of the population aged 
five years and over in 1961 changed residences within Canada. Of the total 
movers, about 60 per cent moved within the same municipality, 32 per cent 
within the same province, and eight per cent between provinces. Thus, the 
majority were short-distance movers, that is, local movers and intraprovin- 
cial movers. The migrants from abroad constituted about three per cent of 
the total population. More than half of the total migrants to Canada during 
this period were residing in Ontario in 1961. 


Excluding the Yukon and Northwest Territories, the percentage distri- 
butions of movers among the provinces (Table 5.10) indicate a positive 
association between population size and the amounts of total, intramunicipal 
and intraprovincial migration. Such a pattern was not found for interprovin- 
cial migrants. Because of the limited scope for intraprovincial and intra- 
municipal migration in the Yukon and Northwest Territories, their propor- 
tions of interprovincial migration were higher than those of the provinces. 
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By and large, the western provinces had higher proportions of interprovin- 
cial migration than other provinces, and Quebec, followed by Newfoundland 
and Ontario, had the lowest. 


In view of the emphasis on the analysis of interprovincial migration 
in this study, the remainder of the analysis is confined to the levels and 
patterns of interprovincial migration between 1956 and 1961. The data are 
available separately for Canadian-born and foreign-born populations, and 

| relate only to migration within Canada. 

| The amounts and rates of interprovincial migration of the Canadian 

born and foreign born aged five and over for 1956-1961 are presented in 

Tables 5.11 and 5.12. Although these figures are not strictly comparable 

with the net migration estimates of the Canadian born for 1951-1961 given 
in Table 5.9, it may be useful to see whether there is any change in the 
direction of interprovincial migration during 1956-1961 as compared with 
the corresponding net migration estimates for 1951-1961 (Table 5.9). Except 
for the Yukon and Northwest Territories, there was no change in the direc- 
tion of interprovincial migration for the population aged five and over during 
1956 - 1961. The Yukon and Northwest Territories, which consistently gained 
after 1931, had a net out-migration during 1956 - 1961. 


5.4.1 IN- AND OUT-MIGRATION AND POPULATION TURNOVER OF THE 
CANADIAN BORN - During 1956-1961, 423,032 Canadian-born persons 
aged five and over in 1961 changed their province of residence. This group 
represented 2.8 per cent of the total sample population aged five and over 
in 1961. For individual provinces, the total migration consisted of inward 
and outward movements, the extent of which varied from province to prov- 
ince. The number of in-migrants of the Canadian born was highest in Ontario, 
followed by Alberta, British Columbia and Quebec. The patterns of the 
amounts of in-migration were different in terms of in-migration rates. Quebec, 
Newfoundland and Ontario had rates lower than the national rate; the Yukon 
and Northwest Territories had the highest in-migration rate, followed by 
Alberta, Prince Edward Island and British Columbia. 


The provinces that sent most of the out-migrants were Ontario, Quebec, 
Saskatchewan, Alberta and British Columbia. Except for Saskatchewan, 
these were also the main provinces that attracted in-migrants. The rates of 
out-migration, however, showed a different pattern. Quebec, which had the 
lowest in-migration rate, also had the lowest out-migration rate and Quebec, 
Ontario and Newfoundland had out-migration rates below the national rate. 
The out-migration rates were highest in the Yukon and Northwest Terri- 
tories, followed by Saskatchewan, Prince Edward Island, Manitoba, Nova 
Scotia and New Brunswick. 
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The ‘‘turnover’’ of population (the sum of in-migrants and out-migrants) 
indicates the total exchange of population for each province. Population 
turnover is higher for provinces with high in-migration and high out-migra-_ 
tion and lower for provinces with low in-migration and low out-migration. 
Turnover was highest in Ontario followed by Alberta, British Columbia and 
Quebec, and lowest in Prince Edward Island, the Yukon and Northwest 
Territories, and Newfoundland. The turnover rate, which indicates the effect. 


of total migratory movements on the total population of the provinces, was, 
highest for the Yukon and Northwest Territories and lowest for Quebec. 
Quebec, Newfoundland and Ontario had lower rates than the national rate 


of 56 per 1,000 total population of Canada. | 


The foregoing analysis suggests that there is a negative association 


among the provinces between the size of population, and in- and out-migra- 
tion rates and turnover rates. For example, the Yukon and Northwest Terri- 
tories with the smallest population size had the highest in- and out-migra- 
tion rates and turnover rates; Ontario with the largest population size had 
one of the lowest corresponding rates. The rank correlation coefficients 
between population size and in- and out-migration rates and turnover rates. 
were — 0.39, — 0.68 and - 0.58, respectively. Because both in-migration and 
out-migration rates are negatively correlated with population size, these 
two rates should be positively correlated. The rank correlation coefficient 
between in-migration and out-migration rates was 0.65 for the provinces in 
1956-1961. Such an association suggests the possibility of some sort of an 
“intrinsic relationship’? between in- and out-migration rates for an area.” 
According to Shryock (1964, p. 195), part of this relationship arises from | 
the counter streams of return migrants that are generated by streams of both 
in- and out-migration rates for an area. | 


| 
| 
. 
| 


| 
5.4.2 INTERPROVINCIAL NET MIGRATION OF THE CANADIAN BORN — 
As noted earlier, the direction of net migration for provinces in 1956-1961 | 
was similar to the net migration for 1951-1961. Only three provinces — 
Ontario, British Columbia and Alberta — gained during 1956-1961. Net 
losses were greatest in Saskatchewan, followed by Nova Scotia and Mani-_ 
toba. Each of the Atlantic Provinces had a net out-migration of Canadian 
born in 1956 - 1961. 

In terms of rates, the net in-migration rate was highest in British 
Columbia and lowest in Ontario. Ontario, with the largest population size. 
in 1961 had a rate of only five per 1,000 total population. Among the losing 
provinces, the rate was highest in Saskatchewan and lowest in Quebec, 
which had the second largest population size in 1961. 


The net displacement or redistribution due to the migration of the 
Canadian-born population in 1956-1961 was 63,922 (sum of net migration 
gain or loss), which amounted to about four per 1,000 total sample popula- | 
tion aged five and over in 1961. 
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5.4.3 MIGRATION OF THE FOREIGN BORN — In view of the small size of 
the foreign-born population, a smaller migration of the foreign-born migrants 
is expected than of Canadian-born migrants; the total in- or out-migration of 
the Canadian-born population in 1956-1961 was 423,032 and the correspond- 
ing amount of the foreign born was 62,524. The rate of total migration per 
1,000 total population (Canadian born plus foreign born) aged five and over 
was 28 for the former and four for the latter. 


It was noted earlier (Section 5.3.2), that there was a Significant posi- 
tive relationship between decade interprovincial net migration of the Cana- 
dian-born and the foreign-born population. This relationship was also valid 
in 1956-1961. The coefficients of rank correlation between the two groups 
for in-, out- and net migration rates were 0.68, 0.70 and 0.78, respectively. 
British Columbia had the highest amount of net in-migration of the foreign 
born. The other provinces that gained were Ontario, Prince Edward Island, 
and New Brunswick. The net out-migration was highest in Quebec and 
lowest in Alberta. The net loss through out-migration of the foreign born in 
Quebec was 2,492 which was almost as much as the loss of Canadian born 
(2,915). The total displacement of population due to the migration of the 
foreign born was 11,882 which amounted to about one per 1,000 total sample 
population (“‘blown-up’’ sample) aged five and over in 1961. 


The migration rates given in Table 5.12 are based on the total popu- 
lation aged five and over in 1961. In order to see whether the propensity to 
migrate is greater among the Canadian born than among the foreign born, 
and to examine the effects of the two types of migration on the population 
of each group, turnover rates and net migration rates per 1,000 population 
of the group concerned were computed and compared. 


The rates suggest that, on the whole, the foreign-born population 
tends to be more mobile than the Canadian-born population. This may be 
expected in view of the fact that foreign-born persons had already experi- 
enced migration and the inhibiting factors of migration, such as attachment 
to the place of birth, proximity to friends and relatives, are not generally 
applicable in their case. Economic motivation is likely to be the main factor 
inducing the foreign born to migrate. 


5-4.4 MIGRATION BETWEEN CONTIGUOUS AND NON-CONTIGUOUS 
PROVINCES ~— It is observed in Section 5.2.2 that interprovincial migration 
was more effective for the migration between non-contiguous provinces than 
between contiguous provinces.* The object here is to examine the extent of 
interprovincial in-migration from, and out-migration to contiguous and non- 
contiguous provinces, and to see whether there is any relationship between 
distance and internal migration. The limitations of this approach in study- 
ing the effect of distance on migration should be kept in mind in interpret- 
ing the data. The size and location of a province affect the total migration 
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Table 5.13 — Proportion of In-migrants from and Out-migrants to Contiguous 
and Non-contiguous Provinces, Canadian Born 


and Foreign Born, 1956- 1961 


In-migrants Out-migrants 
® 
Province or territory 7 Non- ; Non- 
Comte: contig- | Total meek contig- | Total 
a, uous uous 


Canadian bom 


ye 
Newfoundland .........6.- 100. 0 
Prince Edward Island .... 100.0 
NCW SCCM Baio ABA mea 100.0 
INewPerunswickaece cele sieiere 100.0 
OUCDECraretrstsleraichers cielersuete 100.0 
OVNI. 54 cobEh See eons 100. 0 
Manito ban crctoreteionersicreneieiexes 100.0 
DaskatCNewans «siete scle eo 100.0 
IA Tb er. Uatstoretepcuerenecsictouel ores rere 100.0 
Britishy@olumbia ste cies sss 100.0 

Yukon and Northwest Ter- 
TULOTUSG teeters eo ercheve cletets ere 100.0 
Canadausk ae «airs sie cine 100.0 
Foreign born 

Pace Dees Paces p.c. p.c. pres 
Newfoundland ty eure ccc. « 41.0 59.0 100.0 33.0 67.0 100.0 
Prince Edward Island .... 45.1 54.9 100.0 55.9 44.1 100.0 
INO\VasSCO tiaras shetare oie store See 86.8 100.0 ZACT 78.9 100.0 


New Brunswick .......... | 46.3 | 53.7 | 1000 | 32.0 | 68.0 | 100.0 
Quebeoss tan. wes.cebe Maloy 7am Abeorss alt s00s0WNeeT TAIN aezsOme OOO 
Onitarioniesa 2.0. aelees weal) S490) laea5ody | 00.00 CaSute alees dno nL OOLO 
Manitoba <cesechicesss<. | G27 37.3 | 1000 || 45.4 | 54.6 | 1000 
saskatchewans «clei «a cen 54.8 45.2 100. 0 46.0 54.0 100.0 
Alberta. sl. ..sccscessese | 620 4" 37.4 | 1000 | 6oG | esa) TO 
British Columbia ........ | 35.6 | 64.4 | 100.0 || 41.2 | 58.8 | 100.0 


Yukon and Northwest Ter- 
FULOTLES  cclihe o afetabetere Brelone 78.0 22.0 100.0 69.2 30.8 100.0 


SOURCE: Computed from 1961 Census unpublished basic migration tabulations, Tables 
9 and 10. 


CONGGG Ssarle wine c's 6 tere 52.2 47.8 100.0 
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from contiguous and non-contiguous provinces. Much of the intraprovincial 
movements for a large province would likely be interprovincial migration for 
a small province, and most of it would be migration between contiguous 
provinces. Also, large provinces close to an ocean or international boundary 
have fewer contiguous provinces than smaller provinces surrounded by 
others. For example, British Columbia has only two contiguous provinces 
(including the Yukon and Northwest Territories), but each of the Atlantic 
Provinces has three contiguous provinces. 


The data in Table 5.13 for 1956-1961 show that for the Canadian born 
and foreign born, the proportion of migration between contiguous provinces 
tends to be higher than migration between non-contiguous provinces. For 
the Canadian born, the proportion of in-migrants from contiguous provinces 
was higher than from non-contiguous provinces for Prince Edward Island, 
New Brunswick, Quebec, Manitoba, Saskatchewan, Alberta and the Yukon 
and Northwest Territories. Except for Prince Edward Island and New Bruns- 
wick, each also had a higher proportion of out-migration to contiguous prov- 
inces than to non-contiguous provinces. According to Shryock (1964, p. 
195), in reference to the United States, ‘‘States must be expected to have 
a particularly low in-migration rate from contiguous states if part of their 
perimeter is a foreign country or an ocean’’. Such a pattern is almost impos- 
sible for Canada because for all the provinces the perimeter includes either 
a foreign country or an ocean or both. However, the data in Table 5.12 show 
a somewhat similar pattern. Newfoundland, Nova Scotia, Ontario and British 
Columbia, which are more exposed to an ocean or a foreign country, had 
lesser proportions of in-migrants from, and out-migrants to contiguous prov- 
inces. Unlike the Canadian born, there was hardly any consistent pattern 
of migration between contiguous and non-contiguous provinces for the 
foreign born. 


5.5 SUMMARY 


The rate of interprovincial migration in Canada was lower than the 
rate of interstate migration in the United States; the over-all trend in the 
proportion of interprovincial migration in Canada since 1901 was upward, 
indicating that Canadians, in general, have become increasingly mobile 
since 1901. The life-time migration data for the Canadian-born population 
show that some provinces that gained through migration in the early years 
of this century became losing provinces in the later years, and vice versa. 
Interprovincial migration was highest in 1901-1911 and lowest in 1931- 
1941. Alberta, British Columbia and the Yukon and Northwest Territories 
had net migration during the entire 60-year period but the Atlantic Prov- 
inces and Quebec were consistent losers. Ontario, which was a losing prov- 
ince up to 1941, became a gaining province in 1941-1951 and 1951-1961, 
with the highest amount of net in-migration in 1951- 1961. 
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The substantial proportion of foreign-born population in Canada has 
affected the growth and redistribution of the total population. Variations in 
the number and proportion of foreign born were mainly caused by variations 
in the amount of immigration. Among the provinces, Ontario has always had 
the highest proportion of foreign-born population. British Columbia, which 
had a fairly constant proportion of foreign born since 1901, had the second 
highest proportion in 1961. 


The efficiency of interprovincial migration was highest in British 
Columbia, which suggests that migration was more unidirectional there than 
in other provinces. The efficiency of interprovincial migration of the foreign 
born and Canadian born shows that migration was more effective for the 
former than for the latter, indicating that migration of the foreign born was 
more unidirectional and more efficient than that of the Canadian born in 
redistributing population among the provinces. Further, interprovincial 
migration was more efficient between non-contiguous than between con- 
tiguous provinces. 


Estimates of intercensal net migration for the foreign born, which in- 
clude external migration, show that changes in the gains and losses at the 
provincial level followed more or less the same pattern as changes at the 
national level, indicating that external migration was the major component 
of the net migration of the foreign born; only during 1931-1941 was there a 
net loss through migration among the foreign born. An examination of the 
association between the decade net migration of the Canadian born and 
foreign born for the provinces showed that both types of migration were 
positively correlated. 


The pattern of migration by the decade net migration estimates was 
somewhat similar to the pattern shown by the life-time migration estimates 
for most provinces. The notable difference was in Quebec where the decade 
net migration estimates showed a gain in 1931-1941. Ontario, British 
Columbia and the Yukon and Northwest Territories gained persistently 
through migration of Canadian born in all intercensal periods, while Prince 
Edward Island, New Brunswick, Manitoba and Saskatchewan persistently 
lost through migration. | 


The rates of migration indicate the impact of migration on the popula- 
tion growth of the area concerned. For Canada as a whole, the rates show 
an upward trend in the net out-migration of the Canadian born and net in- 
migration of the foreign born (including immigration) during the three de- 
cades. Of the provinces, British Columbia had the highest rates of migra- 
tion. An examination of the trend in the interprovincial migration of the 
Canadian born indicated that the attractive power of the migration gaining 
Provinces upon the losing provinces was decreasing between 1931 and 1961 
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and that the impact of net migration gain upon the gaining provinces was 
increasing between 1931 and 1951 but decreased during 1951 - 1961. 


The total internal migrants in Canada between 1956 and 1961 con- 
stituted 42.4 per cent of the population aged five and over in 1961. Of these, 
60 per cent were intramunicipal, 32 per cent were intraprovincial and eight 
per cent were interprovincial migrants. Comparison of the interprovincial 
migration data for 1956-1961 with 1951-1961 migration estimates showed 
no change in the direction of interprovincial migration during 1956 - 1961. 
The data also indicated a negative association among the provinces between 
the size of population, and in- and out-migration rates and turnover rates. 


As shown by the intercensal migration estimates of the Canadian born 
and foreign born, the 1961 migration data for 1956-1961 indicated a positive 
relationship between migration rates of the Canadian born and foreign born. 
Also, the analysis of data for the provinces for both Canadian born and 
foreign born indicated that the proportion of migration between contiguous 
provinces tends to be higher than the proportion between non-contiguous 
provinces. 


FOOTNOTES TO CHAPTER FIVE 


1 According to Shryock (1964, p. 179), gross migration is population ‘‘turn- 
Over’’. 


2 Various estimates of total emigration (Canadian born and foreign born) for 
different intercensal periods are available (Camu, Weeks, and Sametz, 1964, Tables 
SB. 1 and: 3.2). 


3 Thomas used the term ‘“‘effectiveness” for ‘‘efficiency’? and calls it ‘‘un- 
compensated migration’’, which is shown as a percentage of net migration to the 
sum of in-migrants and out-migrants. ‘‘Compensated migration’? is the remainder, 
either in-migrants or out-migrants, whichever is smaller, times two. A similar meas- 
ure, ‘fa coefficient to show the ratio of net migration to gross migration Me’’ was 
used by Kosinski (1968, p. 106). 

4 This point is mentioned in Chapter Two. For further evidence, see Camu, 
Weeks, and Sametz, 1964, p. 58; DBS, The Canadian Born in the United States, 
Reference Paper No. 71, 1956. 

5 A similar relationship was observed in the migration of the native born and 
foreign born in the United States after 1880 and until the end of the era of heavy 
immigration (Eldridge and Thomas, 1964, pp. 71 and 72). 

© Shryock (1964, p. 194) observed a negative relationship between population 
size and migration rates. 


7 Such relationships were observed by Shryock (1964, pp. 1945 195) in the study 
of interstate population mobility in the United States for the period 1949-1950. 
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8 In the 1961 Census, the classification of contiguous and non-contiguous 


provinces was: 


Province 


INGwitOtiid lander. cuietekasisekeins tetera ire 


Princegh dwanrdulsl and mace 


NovauSCOtlarecarattephers +05 ie sisie ove 
New. Brunswaekaeersics + sities ce ce 
Quebecrrsiccthicc..s. « seer et hts 
On fanlonsretsrsvereis cee teie's oles gators 
Matto arwereo eaqels ates rete terhereterette 
Saskatchewan ........ ereiele shetere 
Auibertawyega sera cdemies oat oeioe 
British} Columbiau) emit ae 


Yukon and Northwest Territories 


ec eeoee 
ee eecee 
eeceee 
eorecece 
eeceee 
eoeece 
ececooe 
eeceee 
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Contiguous provinces 
pte Ea eS 


PE... N.S. Ques 

Nfld., N.S., N.B. 

Nfld. Pi... N.B. 

DP. ELL, N.s., Oue. 

Nfld., N.B., Ont. 

Que., Man. 

Ont., Sask:, Y.T. and N.W. 7. 
Man., Alta., Y.T. and N.W.T. 
Sask., B.C., Y.T. and N.W. T. 
Alta., Y.T. and N.W.T. 

Man., Alta., Sask., B.C. 


Chapter Six 


MIGRATION STREAMS: ORIGIN 
AND DESTINATION OF MIGRANTS 


According to Dorothy Thomas who introduced the concept of migra- 
tion streams into American demography, from a sociological point of view, 
the differentiation of the various streams of migration and the determina- 

tion both of the numbers involved and of the various demographic, economic 
and social characteristics of the migrants is equally as important as the 
determination of the balance or imbalance of in- and out-migration (Thomas, 
1936; Bogue, Shryock, and Hoermann, 1957, p. 6). In this chapter the main 
“‘currents’’* or streams of interprovincial and rural-urban migration are 
examined. 


6.1 PLAN OF ANALYSIS 


To identify the dominant streams of migration in terms of their volume, 
direction and age-sex selectivity, the intercensal net migration estimates, 
obtained from place of birth data, and the 1961 migration data have been 
'analyzed. There are 110 possible individual interprovincial migration 
Streams (taking the Yukon and Northwest Territories as a province) and, 
_as far as possible, all the important streams are considered in the present 
analysis. In addition, the flows of migration among urban and rural areas 
-are examined, using the 1961 migration data. Interprovincial migration 
streams are composed of rural-urban streams and an exploration of these 
Streams is necessary to understand and interpret interprovincial streams. 
There are nine possible streams of migration among rural and urban areas 
according to the three types of urban-rural residence in the 1961 Census 
(urban, rural non-farm and rural farm), all of which are also explored in 


this chapter. 


6.2 PROBLEMS OF INTERPRETATION OF DECADE MIGRATION 
ESTIMATES DERIVED FROM PLACE-OF-BIRTH DATA 
Of the intercensal migration estimates for 1931-1961 prepared in 


‘Chapter Three, only the migration estimates of the Canadian bom are 
useful for stream analysis. For most of the discussion of interprovincial 
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Table 6.1 — Intercensal Net Migration of Population Aged 10 and Over, 
by Province of Birth and Province of Residence, 


1931-1941, 1941-1951 and 1951-1961 


Province of residence 


Province of birth 
No Nfld. PLESIAieONes: N.B. Que. 


1931-1941 
No. 
1 | Prince Edward Island .......... 862 
on NOVA SCOUMA Reis «ic aert sc « 8 tote 2,001 
SNE Wr Bruns Wwic Kw a wi rovel sonsuereele ne 5,475 
AN ILOUGDEGCE. cticrns erercreesnerels Sco86 - 
Se POntarlope wees. ccetste ae Sratetstote ok he é 14,289 
6 |Manitoba ...... Ba ORCC sygaxspekeue 1,860 
Tal Saskatchewan cence ter erect 4 1,882 
SiAibertacut.. steve ated chardbepdels tess 3 ve 1,026 
On Britishi@olumbiaymemss ete aniecite male 518 
10 | Yukon and Northwest Territories, aete 116 
11 Totalstreaevoner te. oe. 3 esac 362 8,005 2,866 | 28,609 
1941-1951 
No. No. No. No. No. 
12 | Prince Edward Island .......... sere = 1,864 1,258 1,200 
TS TING VALSCOmlamere errs rae Siere ee erere ake 534 — 3,743 3,881 
14s New Bruns wack... o.nenueen A seeds B27 4,109 — 9,229 
Se tOuebece sea. sinterenn 6 hile aiaterevere evens Ante 94 1,139 1,810 = 
16 |\Ontarions... ; Melle eetoweretae ts ep ors wie 323 3,286 O27e lel 112 
diel Matvitobauniea sina cneteere sere eee Saale 70 208 81 Dy page 
NSMtSaskatchewaniwtee. cen. te ce eee Hee 128 655 188 1,976 
LOVFA lb entia ac. gun Aare tek. « etek. ee sea 61 Sized 116 827 
DOs Sritishacolumb iar i oes erate felis 39 406 Si 1,440 
21 | Yukon and Northwest Territories. oks 1 5 = 8 65 
DD Totalsnt, Sone eee se eee oeree an 1,577 |12,043 7,857 | 38,004 
1951-1961 
No. No. No. No. No. 
23 | Newfoundland ....... coyote’ — 40 | 2,208 692 930 
24 | Prince Edward Island .......... - 47 — 1,287.4 1,144 606 
WSN Novarscotias eee, cen, Siete 969 Ho 1 — 5,665 3,987 
26, )\Néw Brunswick»: .a0 aandsices . oan 452 247 | 1,950 oe 13,963 
DHMIPOUCDEGe chcat cerned oecake oi ene eaees 780 7 | 2,096 5a _ 
ZSarOntarto eee oe ee Ae ee SWE So OP O4O 2 S80 lie271 
Z| MANE OW Aa aca o «bac aoe 144 10 637 477 1,916 
30 | Saskatchewan ......... Rcionteate 108 oy 579 352 1,519 
OPAL STIGE . cine a vk eeiecek eee umn ie 95 I) 628 232 1,330 
32 | British Columbia ..... ee nen Se 101 = 26 396 243 Ta SS 
33 | Yukon and Northwest Territories, 4 -1 6 I) 102 


3,183 14,827 944 42,779 
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Table 6.1 — Intercensal Net Migration of Population Aged 10 and Over, 
by Province of Birth and Province of Residence, 


1931-1941, 1941-1951 and 1951-1961 


Province of residence 


Ont. | Man. | Sask. | Alta. te ice ae 


1931-1941 
No. No. No. No. No. 
—- 280 8 227, 9 3,447 1 
23.5.7) = 41.6 bys? 20 7,447 2 
SWS =O) 852 12 11,787 =) 
- 1,477 - 296 2,210 = i558 20,989 4 
= 1d 745..|5— 2,005 9,249 229 ligsi72 5 
=, O72 lp Ay 10,784 120 28,275 6 
_ 8,693 23,812 228 63,616 Uf 
- 688 — 13,618 753 20,837 8 
= Sul —- 286 - 304 2,806 9 
40 23 87 — 289 10 
1941-1951 
No. No. No. 
- 128 STS 21 10,061 12 
- 140 1,620 207 39,719 13 
- 62 883 97 36,534 14 
- 728 2,427 268 60,431 LS 
- 4,828 5,812 828 48,576 16 
- 1,334 6,729 512 59,772 17 
—- 26,326 872 120,095 18 
707 _ ek 42,974 19 
10 3,809 236 Nis) als) 20 
53 9 278 — 697 21 
155,413 | as204 — 6,494 48,257 158,401 a7s2_| 434,034 22 
1951-1961 
23 
24 
25 
26 
oe] 
28 
29 
30 
31 
32 
33) 


2,332 | 388,243 
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migration in the earlier chapters the data used were the intercensal net 
balance of migration obtained from place-of-birth data, i.e., total changes 
due to the migration of each province’s in-born population with respect 
to each province of residence. Province by province details are explored 
in the present chapter and the individual interprovincial migration streams 
are studied. However, these data do not give a full account of migration 
flows, and present certain problems of interpretation because the data for 
out-migration from the provinces are in terms of nativity rather than of 
former residence. When out-migration of a person of a given province’ is 
from his province of birth (i.e., primary migration), no problem arises but 
when a person migrates from a province other than his province of birth it 
is not always possible to determine precisely from whence he moved. 
Thus, a brief evaluation of the intercensal migration estimates is necessary 
to establish their usefulness in the study of the volume and direction of 
migration flows. 


The relevant data for the study of interprovincial migration flows are 
presented in Appendix Table A.1, which gives information on the migration 
experience of each province with respect to (1) the migration of its own 
in-born population and (2) the migration of its own out-born population 
classified by province of birth. The latter information is used here for the 
analysis of migration streams. Table 6.1 includes the relevant data on the 
individual interprovincial migration flows taken from Table A.1. Strictly 
speaking, these data give the net gains or losses for each province through 
the migration of persons born in each of the other provinces during the 
decade concerned. They do not indicate how much a province has gained 
or lost from another through direct migration during an intercensal period 
because of the complication created by return and secondary migration.? 


The vertical entries in Table 6.1 for each province give the net 
migration of its own out-born population and the horizontal entries give the 
net migration of its own in-born population. The former roughly represents 
net in-migration and the latter net out-migration where there are no negative 
entries. The negative entries limit the value of such data for stream 
analysis. Negative changes due to the migration of in-born are due partly 
to return migration (which would be in-migration to the province in question) 
and partly to secondary migration (which would not involve the province in 
question). Thus, for example, -280 in the column for Saskatchewan in 
1931-1941 represents a net out-migration from Saskatchewan of 280 
persons born in Prince Edward Island. It is not clear what proportion of 
this movement returned to Prince Edward Island but the portion that did 
not return to Prince Edward Island represents secondary migration. Thus, 
the figure -280 is equal to (a) in-migration between 1931 and 1941 to 
other provinces of persons born in Prince Edward Island and living in 
Prince Edward Island or elsewhere in 1931 minus (b) out-migration from 
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these other provinces of persons born in Prince Edward Island and living 
outside Prince Edward Island in 1931, where (b) is greater than (a). The 
figures for net migration of the in-born given in the last column of Table 
6.1 are also affected by return migration. Thus, 3,447 is equal to (a) out- 
migration from Prince Edward Island between 1931 and 1941 of persons 
born in Prince Edward Island minus (b) in-migration to Prince Edward 
Island between 1931 and 1941 of persons born in Prince Edward Island 
but living elsewhere in 1931. 


Adequate data do not exist for Canada for estimating the effects of 
secondary and return migration. An analysis of this phenomenon using the 
United States data for 1955-1960 indicated that secondary ‘and return migra- 
tion (non-primary) accounted for about 50 per cent of migrants among native 
white males aged five and over (Eldridge, 19655, Table 2, p. 447). From 
Table 6.1, minimum estimates of secondary and return migration for each 
province with respect to all other provinces combined were approximated. 
For this calculation the numbers in the last column were taken as ‘‘primary’’ 
migration defined for the purpose here as net out-migration of the in-born. 
These numbers were subtracted from the corresponding numbers obtained 
by summing only the plus migration values horizontally. The residual 
figures, which are negative net changes due to the migration of the in-born, 
were taken as minimum estimates of secondary and return migration for the 
intercensal periods. Thus, for example, 280 (i.e., 3,727 -3,447) was taken 
as the amount of secondary and return migration for Prince Edward Island 
between 1931 and 1941. The minimum estimates indicate that for Canada 
secondary and return migration was substantial in 1931-1941, forming 
about 13 per cent of the total out-migration of the Canadian born aged 10 
and over. In the subsequent two decades the share of secondary and return 
migration was rather negligible. The main value of these minimum estimates 
would be to indicate the relative extent of secondary and return migration 
among out-migrants in the intercensal periods. The higher amount of 
secondary and return migration during 1931-1941 could be explained by 
the economic depression when ‘‘there were more people to return as well 
as more motivation to return’? (Eldridge, 19655, p. 446). These limitations 
of the migration data caused by non-primary migration must be kept in 
mind in describing migration streams from the data given in Table 6.1. 


6.3 STREAMS OF DECADE NET MIGRATION OF THE 
CANADIAN BORN BETWEEN PROVINCES 


Because the stream analysis attempted here is based on the esti- 
mates ofnet balances of migratory exchanges between all pairs of provinces, 
the disturbing effects of secondary and return migration are likely to be 
of less importance. Thus, in order to identify the principal provinces of 
otigin as well as destination of the Canadian-born migrants, the balances 
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Table 6.2 — Intercensal Net Migration Gains or Losses Due to Exchanges 
Between Provinces of Canadian-born Population Aged 10 and Over, 


1931-1941, 1941-1951 and 1951-1961 


Province of loss 


Province of gain 
NEI |) ean Ne Se N.B. Que. 


1931-1941 
No No. No. No No 
In BrittsheColumbiaswear).eene obete. sheliehe Re. 206 886 Gay 1,692 
2 | Yukon and Northwest Territories. . Bane 9 15 8 = 
oF eOntariolre. cacte e a ar evarctosrers ite oretorere mere S35) 1,954 2,666 5,586 
4. "\OuebeCuinese sure lap aede as, Shee scat oweyene 06 810] 1,519 5,644 bs 
Se| NOVALSCOtLa ston. suscopehieeeromuarsi cre puede 1,003 = 1,181 2s 
Go| New Brunswick lc te sd. see ee tae eens 517 — = os 
alMatiitolb alse <4 ach chao Yohehae oh siclelebey ove awete 35 = — _ 
SriAbbentcs sscteeveccte cece bias aieiserecelels 5 — _ _ _ 
9) Prince Edward Island’ Jy o.2 2.52.5 etek) — — =— = 
LOwSaska tehe wank hvala ee eee es tar aes — _— _ - 
11 Totaliseae truce ae aS eteve Lele Ste erend 6S arse 3,415 | 4,371 10,270 7,278 
1941-1951 
No. 
U2y eBritishs Colambiar. ese. Ace « 
13 | Yukon and Northwest Territories. . 
Is Onitarious. eee aMee 16) ote stieviehe, ehener ate teWe fa 
TS WALDent ame tcte ramen. eee wee Tee ma tet 
TeW"'@uebecs, Sete. oe a evatete eae cesta e 
i, | Manitoba. . here. oe 3 slater den oncievats 
UST Novarscotianw:.. ane ah s\akahagetelcse ste 
LOH News Brunswick = a. ene eee 
20"|-Prince Edward isiandias. a0. aot. 
ZI tS asKatchew anes aera. Sees 
a7 otallsicrv.\7 nar Sloman arte a ete 8,740 | 30,167 | 29,858 37,708 
1951-1961 
23: British Columbia tgoy, sto. ees 
PEAR GINE TL Cy Se meme oO mS tebet 
AOE OCT AG cay ret. tt oe te 
26 | Yukon and Northwest Territories. . 
ONES Ss heist. a a Mee : 


S20) 8 SO) 18) Sie). 6 616 0181016 161.6 ie ee -éie 


CO O06 Coe 60 we 6 6 6 6 6 


eeereece see es 


eo oer nee ec cero ence ee 


34 Doralse eee, cottantm & »+++- {10,036 |10,402 | 36,550 | 34,248 


SOURCE: Derived from Table 6.1. 
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Table 6.2 — Intercensal Net Migration Gains or Losses Due to Exchanges 
Between Provinces of Canadian-born Population Aged 10 and Over, 


1931-1941, 1941-1951 and 1951-1961 


Province of loss 


YT. and 
Ont. Man. Sask. Alta. Bc. N.W.T. Total N 
1931-1941 
No No. No No 
el 54: 10,646 24,123 13,904 1 
184 epi 188 730 2 
sas 2,007 $1,413 6,957 3 
5 1570 3,359 e322 4 
= 606 1,349 790 5 
= 166 511 155 6 
= = 14,276 — 7 
ae 814 9,381 = 8 
ae = 319 18 = = 9 
— _ _ — — _ — 10 
84,912 23,876 217 Sea | 158,311 | 11 


1941-1951 


No. 


143,226 
3,069 
123,719 
355 lal, 
NS 520 
12,100 
2,491 
paket 
256 


Es 1 | 336,440 | 22 
29,834 a 4 


1951-1961 


69,353 


7 


CHART 6.1 


NET MIGRATION STREAMS BETWEEN PROVINCES, 
CANADIAN BORN 10 YEARS OLD AND OVER, CANADA 1931-1941 AND 195|-|96] 
(IN THOUSANDS) 


I931— 1941 


NG ee 
Ny 


Source: Table 6.2 


Note: Figures under 1,000 are not shown 
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of migratory exchange between provinces were derived for the three decades 
from Table 6.1. The procedure was to subtract the smaller net change from 
the larger for each pair of provinces. The caleulation yielded the amount of 
net migration gain and loss for each province resulting from migratory 
exchange with each of the other provinces. The results are presented in 
Table 6.2 and mapped in Chart 6.1. 


6.3.1 MIGRATION STREAMS, 1931-1941— Tables 6.1 and 6.2 show that 
the main streams of migration in 1931-1941 were toward the three provinces 
of British Columbia, Ontario and Quebec. British Columbia gained from 
almost all the provinces and did not lose to any province except fora 
small number to the Yukon and Northwest Territories. Prince Edward 
Island, New Brunswick and the three Prairie Provinces were the main 
losing provinces, each having a net loss of migration to most provinces, 
Although Manitoba and Alberta had net losses to most provinces, both had 
substantial gains from Saskatchewan. Most of the return migration during 
the decade seems to have occurred for persons born in the central and 
eastern provinces who migrated to the Prairies during the early part of 
the present century. The migration from the Maritime Provinces, particularly 
from Nova Scotia and New Brunswick, was directed mainly to the central 
regions of Ontario and Quebec. 


6.3.2 MIGRATION STREAMS, 1941-1951 AND 1951-1961-—With few 

exceptions, interprovincial migration streams of the Canadian born for the 
1940s and 1950s had more or less the same pattern as those of the 1930s. 
In both decades the predominant streams of migration were to British 
Columbia and Ontario, with smaller streams flowing into Quebec and 
Alberta. Compared with the preceding decade, Alberta had a higher migra- 
tion gain than Quebec in the last two decades. Migration from the Maritime 
Provinces and Quebec was predominantly to Ontario, most of those who 
moved farther west going to British Columbia. Much of the out-migration 
from Ontario was toward British Columbia. Alberta became a predominantly 
gaining province in the 1940s and 1950s. Migrants from Manitoba and 
Saskatchewan formed three main streams, one eastward to Ontario and 
the other two westward to Alberta and British Columbia; the net out- 
migration from Manitoba and Saskatchewan in 1951-1961 was higher to 
Alberta than to Ontario. The net out-migration from Alberta was exclusively 
to British Columbia in both the decades. 


6.4 MIGRATION STREAMS, [956 - 1961 


Migration streams discussed above were based on intercensal net 
migration estimates. However, the 1961 migration data permit the study of 
Streams on the basis of gross and net migration data for 1956-1961 as 
well as to study the nine interprovincial migration streams between rural 
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and urban areas, and streams of intraprovincial migration. Unlike the 
treatment of migration streams in the preceding sections, the data used 
for the study of streams in 1956-1961 include not only migration of the 
Canadian born, but also internal migration of foreign-bom persons. 


Appendix Table A.3 gives the gross migration to and from each prov- 
ince and the net migration between 1956 and 1961. The total inflow or 
outflow of interprovincial migrants during this period was 523,609. Many 
provinces experienced both high in-migration and high out-migration. Of 
these, only British Columbia, Ontario and Alberta had net in-migration, 
which indicated the predominant direction of migration during this period. 
“On the theory that streams of migration generate counter streams of 
disappointed migrants and that other things being equal, larger streams 
generate larger counter streams than do smaller streams’’ (Eldridge and 
Thomas, 1964, p. 127), the amount of high in-migration and out-migration 
observed for the provinces can be partially understood. Much of the counter 
streams are likely to be the effect of return migration of those who migrated | 
to the provinces concemed before 1956. For example, between 1956 and 
1961 Ontario had 150,000 in-migrants and 116,000 out-migrants, and 
Alberta had 79,000 in-migrants and 63,000 out-migrants. Of the out- 
migrants from Ontario, 41,000 or 35 per cent went to Quebec (Table 6.3). 
Much of this may be considered as retum migration. British Columbia and 
Ontario were the major recipients of the out-migrants from Alberta, receiving 
about 65 per cent of the total out-migrants. A substantial proportion of 
Ontario’s share of out-migrants from Alberta might have been return migrants. 


The specific origins and destinations of interprovincial migrants 
between 1956 and 1961 are shown in Table 6.3. As in the earlier periods, 
the four Atlantic Provinces continued to be mainly out-migrating provinces. 
The chief destinations of migrants from Newfoundland were Nova Scotia and 
New Brunswick within the region, and Quebec and Ontario outside the 
region. Although a high proportion of the migration from Prince Edward 
Island was to Ontario (40 per cent), about 35 per cent of it moved to Nova 
Scotia and New Brunswick within the Atlantic region. In contrast, migration 
from Nova Scotia and New Brunswick was predominantly to areas outside 
the Atlantic region; Ontario and Quebec received 58 per cent of the out- 
migrants from Nova Scotia and 72 per cent of those from New Brunswick. 
The main movement within the Atlantic region was between Nova Scotia 
and New Brunswick. Very few persons moved to the Prairies and to British 
Columbia from the Atlantic Provinces. 


From Quebec, migration was predominantly to the contiguous province 
of Ontario, which received 72 per cent of the total; a smaller stream led 
to New Brunswick, also a contiguous province, and another to British 
Columbia, a distant province. 
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Thirty-five per cent of the out-migrants from Ontario went to Quebec, 
and over 30 per cent went to the Prairie Provinces. British Columbia and 
Nova Scotia, both distant from Ontario, together received about 24 per cent 
of the out-migrants from that province. 


Migration from Manitoba was almost equally divided between the 
provinces in the east and west. The eastward flow was primarily to Ontario 
which received about 75 per cent of the total movement to the east. The 
westward flow was to Saskatchewan, Alberta and British Columbia, the 
latter two receiving larger numbers. The pattern of movement from Saskat- 
chewan was similar to that from Manitoba, the westward movement being 
larger than the eastward movement. British Columbia received 27 per cent 
and Alberta received 39 per cent of the total out-migrants. Ontario and 
Manitoba together received 92 per cent of the total out-migrants to the 
east. On the whole, out-migration from Saskatchewan was predominantly to 
the contiguous provinces, 55 per cent going to Manitoba and Alberta. Most 
migrants from Alberta also went to adjacent provinces, 46 per cent to 
British Columbia and 15 per cent to Saskatchewan. Ontario, the second 
most attractive destination point for out-migrants from Alberta, received 
20 per cent of the total. 


CHART 6.2 


NET MIGRATION STREAMS BETWEEN PROVINCES, 
POPULATION 5 YEARS OLD AND OVER, CANADA, 1956-1961 


(IN THOUSANDS) | 


Source: Table 6.4 Note: Figures under 1000 are not shown, 
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Alberta and Ontario were the most preferred destination points for. 


out-migrants from British Columbia, together receiving 66 per cent of the 
total. Smaller streams led to Saskatchewan and Manitoba. 


Data showing the streams of interprovincial net exchanges of migra- 
tion by gaining and losing provinces, derived from Table 6.3 are presented 
in Table 6.4 and Chart 6.2. 


As noted earlier, the chief gaining provinces between 1956 and 1961 
were British Columbia, Ontario and Albezta, which gained at the expense 
of the Prairie Provinces. British Columbia gained from most other prov- 
inces but the major part of its gain was contributed by the Prairie 
Provinces. Ontario gained mainly at the expense of the Atlantic Provinces 
and Quebec and Alberta mainly at the expense of Saskatchewan, which 
contributed about 66 per cent, Manitoba had the second highest loss in the 
exchange of migration between Alberta and other provinces. Quebec gained 
mostly from the Atlantic Provinces, particularly from New Brunswick which 
contributed about 60 per cent of Quebec’s total gain. 


6.5 MIGRATION STREAMS IN RELATION TO URBAN 
AND RURAL RESIDENCE: 


Each province of Canada contained different proportions of urban, 
tural non-farm and rural farm populations. Consequently, migrants who 
left one province for another had to change their residence from one urban 
or tural area to another. According to the 1961 migration data, nine rural- 
urban migration streams had to be considered:* (1) urban to urban; (2) 
urban to rural non-farm; (3) urban to rural farm; (4) rural non-farm to urban; 
(S) rural non-farm to rural non-farm; (6) rural non-farm to rural farm; (7) 
tural farm to urban; (8) rural farm to rural non-farm; and (9) rural farm to 
tural farm. The numbers and percentage distributions of interprovincial 


migration during 1956-1961, by type of residence in 1961, for each prov- 
ince are given in Table 6.5. 


These data give only the destination of interprovincial migrants and 
not the origin of migrants. In a highly urbanized country like Canada, 
where over 70 per cent of the total population was urban in 1961 (1961 
Census, Bulletin 7.1—2, Table 11), the dominant stream of migration is 
expected to be interurban. It can be seen from Table 6.5 that 78.4 per cent 
of the interprovincial migrants, aged five and over, went to urban areas and 
the remainder went to the rural areas. In the tural areas, the rural non-farm 
areas had the major Share of interprovincial migrants (18.3 per cent). 
Conceming the migration by rural and urban areas for each province, there 
seems to be a high positive association between migration to urban areas 
and the urban population distribution for each province. The rank correla- 
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Table 6.5 — Number and Percentage Distribution of Interprovincial Migrants 
Aged Five and Over for Each Province during 1956 - 1961, 
by Type of Residence in 1961 


Province or territory eee en Richa vecn| ree 
areas areas 
A Numbers 

Newfoundland. ees eae. 4,633 1,293 1,246 5,926 
Prince Edward Island ....... Zap ly fh. 2 Te 2,043 669 4,884 
NovarScotlaites fers ce vito e one 15,583 9,361 9,028 333 24,944 
INE WRSTUNSWICkKe™ setae es ote 17,997 6,031 5,559 472 24,028 
QUEDEC Mee mtemtae hatde se da les 57,538 8,446 7,394 1,052 65,984 
OAEAITO INS ateret. Sheltie Hale oes | S25 AL07, 24,508 |) 7225319 2,196 149,615 
Manitoba state ote sieres olcpdies oo 32,110 9,520 W293 PID 41,630 
paskatchewan.. sce t sideeeees 22,100 10,660 7,341 3,319 32,760 
PAD ETL AM cs ss sere wate eaten oe 64,659 15,422 | 11,080 4,342 80,081 
British Columbiats Wi. .423 Yo. 64,889 225257 "19,678 2,579 87,146 


Yukon and Northwest Terri- 


COTTSSU Rs cporevetetotes os. clefels, ole ete 3,230 2,983 2,975 8 67213 


KBR GUS als 1 ettaluc leita at, ot 410,018 | 113,193 | 95,949 17,244 || 523,211 
Percentages 

Newtoundland facie... cele cst sh 78.2 21.8 21.0 0.8 100.0 
Prince Edward Island ....... 44.5 CIEE S) 41.8 1357 100.0 
INOVAMSCOLIAL i cretei sls « eels 0 otters 62.5 S¥lts: 36.2 3 100.0 
ING WEEMS WICK Bole. «6 sles «tate 74.9 Pape t 23.1 2.0 100.0 
WUCDEE. is .cfo.c «isis 's:0 © Ais SBA Sia 12.8 ies) 1.6 100.0 
On bATL ON. stele: s avareve oe ote sosue 83.6 16.4 14.9 ies) 100.0 
IMANTCOD A cists cfe c.c6 +. « A She Vidieie 22.9 WES 5.4 100.0 
DS ASKALCHE WaAtli srs ie sisisi.6 sie os 6.6/5 O75 32.5 22.4 10.1 100.0 
PND OELA re arate sore oi 6 Sikd SAREE 80.7 19.3 13.9 5.4 100.0 
British: ColumDia ses «soe 6/a.s.¢ 74.5 25.0 22.6 2.9 100.0 
Yukon and Northwest Terri- 

MOLLE rele) stelle) ci.c1<1 4 SINS PRIS 52.0 48.0 47.9 0.1 100.0 

Canadatinet Nels cis oteteralistecid)che 78.4 21.6 18.3 3.3 100.0 


SOURCE: 1961 Census unpublished basic migration tabulations, Table 4. 
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tion calculated between percentage of migration to urban areas in 1956- 
1961 and percentage of urban population in 1961 for each province gave 
a correlation coefficient of 0.75. This may be expected because, normally, 
migrants would be exposed to the possibility of settling in a particular 
type of community in proportion to the size of that community in the total 
population (Bogue, Shryock, and Hoermann, 1957, C. VI). 


Using the detailed classification of migration data by origin and 
destination, the nine streams of interprovincial migration among urban and 
tural areas for Canada were derived and are presented in Table 6.6. 


Table 6.6 — Streams of Interprovincial Migration Among Urban and Rural 
Areas of Persons Aged Five and Over, 1956-1961 


Origin and destination of 


urban-rural migration MOC 

Total interprovincial migration .... 523), 17 
In-migration to urban ........... 410,004 
In-migration to rural non-farm ... 95,957 
In-migration to rural farm ....... 17,156 


Out-migration from urban ......... 419,265 


AOcurbanenet tte tre Soe eeee ee 341,992 
Tomnical non-farm $a6 ies atin 12 66,662 
Moprural@tarnyes.), ere oeattere gs 10,611 
Out-migration from rural non-farm .. 30,053 
Porarbatl, Osstidste «2 hes ote ee 18,894 
@omuralinon-farm s...eene. . aoe 6,909 
Nomuralsfarme ..... eae. Fon GOOG 4,250 
Out-migration from rural farm...... 73,799 
. Ocarban 3. 24h Take eet Sek AD 118 
To rural non-farm .......... ae 22,386 
sboynuralifarmae eae emcee PRC 2,295 


Ruralinon-farine ccatste wise ee 65,904 


Rural farm 


Per 
cent 


100.0 
78.4 
18.3 

323 


80.1 
65.4 
Wee 


14.1 


eu Ute} 
1226 
= 1058 


Migration 
rate 
(per 100 


pop. in 
1961) 


— 0.09 
2.34 
Oe NS 


Stream 
velocity@ 


0.09 
2.34 
Selo 


; @ For the explanation of stream velocity, see the text. Those who changed residence but 
did not state their type of residence in 1956 were distributed prorata on the basis of those who 


stated the type of residence in 1956. 


SOURCE: 1961 Census, Bul. 4.1-9, Tables I1 and I3. 
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6.5.1 VOLUME OF MIGRATION STREAMS—A number of findings regarding 
the volume, rates and velocities of rural-urban migration streams can be 
derived from the data in Table 6.6 (velocity is defined in Section 63550). 
The number and percentage of migration given in columns 1 and 2 show the 
extent of each migration stream. 


One notable finding is that, unlike the traditional type of movement 
in the agrarian societies where migration is predominantly from rural to 
urban areas,° the dominant stream of migration in Canada was between 
urban areas in 1956-1961. The United States data also show that urban- 
to-urban migration was the predominant type of migration in recent decades 
(Taeuber and Taeuber, 1964, pp. 718-729; Bogue, Shryock, and Hoermann, 
C. VI). Of the nine streams of migration, that between urban areas con- 
stituted over 65 per cent of the total movement. In view of the fact that 
urban population constituted nearly 70 per cent of the total population of 
Canada in 1961, it is not surprising to find that interurban or intercity 
migration contributed such a large part of the total interprovincial migra- 
tion. The second dominant stream of migration was to the rural non-farm 
areas; about 13 per cent of migrants from urban areas, and four per cent 
from rural farm areas moved to rural non-farm areas. 


Significantly, the majority of migrants moved between communities 
of the same type. This type of ‘‘circulation migration’? (Bogue, Shryock, 
and Hoermann, 1957, p. 47) was observed for migrants from both urban 
and tural non-farm areas. About 82 per cent of the migrants from urban 
areas and 23 per cent of those from rural non-farm areas moved to the 
Same type of community. This tendency was not observed for migrants 
from tural farm areas; only 3.1 per cent of whom went to the same type of 
area, the remainder going to urban and rural non-farm areas. The excess of 
the proportion of migrants between the same type of community of origin 
and destination over the proportion of the population of that community to 
the general population may be taken as an index of ‘‘circulation migration’’. 
For 1956-1961, the indexes (percentages) were +11.9 for urban, +4.6 for 
tural non-farm and -8.7 for rural farm. From the pattern of migration streams 
observed here, the temptation is to reach a hasty conclusion that migration 
achieved hardly anything either for the migrants or for the communities of 
origin and destination. This is not true because the present analysis is for 
interprovincial migration where change of residence involves change of 
region or province with different economic, climatic and other aspects of 
life. 


The migration data also show a small net loss for the urban popula- 
tion, a relatively large net loss for the rural farm population and a rela- 
tively large net gain for the rural non-farm population. The small net loss 
for the urban areas indicates the emergence of centrifugal movement from 
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the central city to suburbs. This has been one of the significant features 
of migration pattern in Canada during 1956-1961. Such a pattem is not 
surprising because, at a relatively mature stage of urbanization, it should 
be expected that the predominant stream of migration becomes interurban 
with a possible net loss through migration to urban centres as a whole. 
Some urban centres may continue to gain substantially through a net in- 
migration consisting of both urban and rural migrants. 


6.5.2 RATES OF RURAL AND URBAN MIGRATION-— Table 6.6 gives 
three in-migration rates and 12 out-migration rates which include ‘‘circula- 
tory migration’’. The out-migration rates indicate that rural population, 
particularly rural farm population, was more mobile than urban population. 
This may be expected because once people migrate to the urban area, the 
propensity to move to a non-urban area is likely to be less, and the main 
movement for the urban dwellers would be between urban areas. Of the three 
types, migration to rural farm areas was the least during 1956-1961 which, 
combined with the high out-migration from such areas, resulted in a three per 
cent net out-migration rate for rural farm population. 


6.5.3 VELOCITY OF MIGRATION—The last column of Table 6.6 gives 
the velocity of migration for the nine streams of migration between rural 
and urban areas, Velocity is defined as the rate at which a stream of 
migrants flows from a particular place of origin to a particular place of 
destination during a migration interval. This measure eliminates the effect 
of population size of both the sending and receiving areas.° 


Thus: 
M;; P Mi; P 
J J ji 1 
Vee ae Tew 00 sek ee ee 100) 
y 2 P; Mes i ue 
M;; 
_ [Mi Pi 100° or | |, 100 
\PiP; PP 
Where, 


Vij = the velocity of migration stream from area i to area j 


Mij = the number of migrants in the stream from area i‘to area j 


a 
Ul 


the population in area 1 

Pj; = the population in area j 

Py = the total population of all potential areas of destination, including 
the area of origin. 


The net migration rates disregarding the sign are also velocities.’ 
The three highest velocities of migration streams, in order of rank are those 
of rural farm to urban, rural farm to rural non-farm, and urban to urban. 
Velocity of migration from rural non-farm to urban was also fairly high but 
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the velocities were lowest for all the three streams to rural farm areas, 
'These velocity patterns show that, although the volume of migration from 
‘tural farm areas was small, it continued to be a source of urban growth in 
Canada during 1956-1961. The relatively high velocity of migration between 
‘rural farm and rural non-farm areas and between rural non-farm and urban 
areas may be taken as evidence of the tendency among many people to 
‘move to the rural-urban fringe areas where construction of own buildings 
is not hampered by Zoning restrictions. The narrowing of the difference 
|between the nature of urban and rural non-farm residences with the intro- 
‘duction of highways and other technological developments has made such 
‘movements attractive. This tendency was noticed in the United States as 
well (Shryock, 1964, C. 10). 


6.5.4 URBAN-RURAL MIGRATION STREAMS, BY SEX AND AGE — Although 
a detailed analysis of the sex and age patterns of migration is given in 
Chapter Seven, this section contains a brief discussion of the age and sex 
jpatterns of various rural-urban migration streams. Because net migration 
is an abstraction and its sex composition has little analytical meaning, 
\the discussion is confirmed to in- and out-migration streams using sex 
ratios (males per 100 females) of migrants.° 


| Table 6.7 shows that males outnumbered females among the total 
jinterprovincial migrants between 1956 and 1961 but that the sex ratio was 
almost even among migrants to urban areas, which constituted the pre- 
‘dominant migration stream. The sex disparity was higher among total in- 
migrants to rural farm areas, where the ratio was 126 males for 100 females. 
\Among the out-migration streams, females tended to move from the urban 
areas in larger numbers than did males. Most of the female migration was 
‘interurban which resulted in sex ratios below 100 for interurban migration 
streams. Males were preponderant in all the migration streams to rural 
farm areas. Of these, the highest sex disparity was in migration from rural 


non-farm to rural farm areas. 


The sex ratios of migrants by age showed varying patterns. One 
notable feature was that, except in the migration streams to rural farm 
areas, females outnumbered males in most migration streams in the age 
groups 15-19 and 20-24, indicating the predominance of young female 
migrants to urban and rural non-farm areas. In the age group 65 and over, 
females also outnumbered males in the total in-migration to urban and 
tural farm areas and in the out-migration streams from urban to urban and to 
tural farm areas. In most of the other age groups there was an excess of male 


Migrants over female migrants. 
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INTERNAL MIGRATION IN CANADA 


The rates of all migration streams were markedly higher in, the age 
groups 20-34 than in other age groups (Table 6.8). The high mobility 
among the young adult population is a fundamental aspect of population 
dynamics that has been documented in several migration studies. Of the, 
nine migration streams, the age-specific migration rates were highest for 
migrants to urban areas whether they came from other urban areas or from | 
tural areas; the rates were lowest for movements to rural farm areas, 
Generally speaking, children aged 5-14 had higher migration rates than - 
persons aged 15-19. The movement of children is generally associated | 
with family migration and the relatively high rates of migration in the 
5-14 age group may be attributed to the effect of increased family migration | 


between 1956 and 1961 or to some bias in the estimation of migration for 


this age group (see Chapter Two for details). 


Although urban areas had a net loss of migration in all the age groups 


combined, they gained in the age groups 15-19 and 20-24. In the rural | 


areas, the rural farm population had a net loss and the rural non-farm | 


population had a net gain in all age groups. 


6.5.5 MIGRATION STREAMS, BY URBAN SIZE CLASS— The analysis of 


interprovincial migration streams between the three types of residence — 
urban, rural non-farm and mural farm—in the previous sections shows that 
the predominant migration stream was between urban areas in the period 
1956-1961. Using the 1961 migration data by urban size classes for 


different types of migration, it is possible to examine the important varia- | 
tions of migration flows within the urban population. On the basis of the | 
1961 data, a brief analysis of the amount and direction of the interprovincial 


and intraprovincial migration flows by rural and urban areas, and urban size 
groups for males and females is given in this section. The relevant data are 
expressed in the form of percentages and are presented in Table 6.9, 


Altogether, there are 56 migration streams for each sex for total, 
interprovincial and intraprovincial migration (Table 6.9); total migration is 
the sum of interprovincial and intraprovincial migration. The stream pattern 
of total migration was similar to the pattern observed earlier for inter- 
provincial migration, i.e., about 72 per cent of the migrants moved to urban 
areas, 23 per cent moved to rural non-farm areas and the remainder moved 
to rural farm areas. Also, the predominant movement was between urban 
areas. Of the total interurban migration, places with 100,000 population or 
over received the highest share (over 50 per cent) followed by places with 
less than 10,000 population. Places with population between 10,000 and 
30,000 received the lowest proportion of total interurban migration. This 
was tre for migration between all urban size groups except the group with 
population between 30,000 and 100,000 where the second highest amount of 
migration was between the same size groups. When the origin of migration 
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MIGRATION STREAMS IN RELATION TO URBAN AND RURAL RESIDENCE 


Table 6.9 — Streams of Migration by Urban Size Group, Rural Non-farm and 
Rural Farm for Interprovincial and Intraprovincial Migration, 


by Sex, 1956- 1961 


Urban size group 


Under 
10,000 


Type of migration 
and classification 


Total migration 


Males — 

Totaleurban weiss « sls) his 67.3 69.9 74.2 81.3 
100,000 or over ceovce 31.6 35.0 3/65 64.2 
30,000- 99,999 sevoece 9.0 9.5 20.1 5.4 
10,000- 29,999 cwoseoe 8.4 10.8 5.4 3.8 
Under 10,000 cceoseee 18.3 14.6 1.2 7.9 

Rural non-farm .eccccoe 26.3 25.0 O25: 15.8 

ral Partin: oc elesisis\e)4\e/ 9,0 6.4 5.1 4.3 2.9 

——+ 
Totals, males....... | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 100.0 
Mt 
Females — 

Aotial Urbans «lees ss esis « 69.2 TiS rows 81.8 Hil? 55.9 57.8 
100,000 or over eeeoe 32.6 36.6 38.7 64.9 51.8 21.5 24.4 
30,000- 99,999 woeeee 9.6 9.4 20.2 Gig l 8.2 8.1 8.0 
10,000- 29,999 eeeece 8.8 10.9 5.6 3.8 5.9 6.9 7.0 
Under 10,000 wccceoe 18.2 14.6 10.8 8.0 11.3 19.4 18.4 

Rural non-farm ecccceece 25.0 23.9 2057: 15.5 19.1 26.1 Shed 

Rural farms sie o clcjeles sie e 5.8 4.6 4.0 2a; 3.7 18.0 5.0 

ad 
Totals, females ..... | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 100.0 | 100.0 100.0 | 100.0 
Interprovincial 
migration 
Males — 

Total urban c.sesccsecoee 73.9 79.1 84.0 83.8 81.0 59.4 65.0 
100,000 or over eeecoe 40.4 47.5 61.7 61.3 55.0 33.6 35.4 
30,000- 99,999 seccee 7.6 9.7 6.1 8.7 8.3 4.8 6.8 
10,000- 29,999 weeooe 8.7 8.7 6.8 5x6 6.8 oe 8.3 
Under 10,000 ...c.ee P72 13.2 9.4 8.2 10.9 13.8 14.5 

Rural non-farm ..ee.eee 21.4 17.7 14.3 14.1 16.2 24.1 31.9 

Rural farm .sscscossecce 4.7 32 1.7, 2.1 2.8 16.5 3.1 
Totals, males.....-- | 100.0 | 100.0 100.0 100.0 | 100.0 100.0 | 100.0 
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100.0 


72.4 
44.6 
8.2 
6.3 
13.3 


22.4 
5.2 


100.0 


77.7 
51.1 
7.9 
7.1 
11.6 


18.7 
3.6 


100.0 


INTERNAL MIGRATION IN CANADA 


Table 6.9 — Streams of Migration by Urban Size Group, Rural Non-farm and 
Rural Farm for Interprovincial and Intraprovincial Migration, 


by Sex, 1956- 1961 — concluded 


Urban size group 


Total 
10,000] 30,000] 100,000] urban 

to to 
29,999 | 99,999 


Type of migration 


and classification Under 


10,000 


p.c. P.C. p.c. 


Interprovincial 
migration — concluded 


Females — 

Miotal tinbattetercuelsrereterere 74.9 81.0 85. 82.2 
L100;000.0r Over... 41.5 49.7 64. 56.6 
30,000- 99,999 wecooe Wes 9.6 Bx 8.1 769 
10,000- 29,999 ..eeee 9.0 8.7 6. 5.6 6.8 
Under 40,000 fistete see 16.9 13.0 9. 8.4 10.9 

Rural non-farm .......e 2k 16.5 133 SIs 7 15.6 

AMuircaleiarin seta tere oes ereteee 4.0 2D il, 1.8 2.2 


Totals, females ..... 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 


Intraprovincial 


migration 
Males — 

Total urban ters sreleie cue aie 65.4 66.9 7 Mek 80.5 74.8 
100,000 or over.ccece 29.0 30.9 PIS 7] 64.8 49.7 
30,000- 99,999) ....ee 9.4 9.4 24.6 4.5 8.2 
10,000- 29,999 ..ceee 8o3 11.6 5.0 3.4 5.5 


Undersl0; 00 Omerrcatces 18.7 15.0 11.8 7.8 11.4 


Rural non-farm ......ee BUT. 27.4 23.8 16.3 PAD SY, 


TRUs are fierrriny cuare: s (ehoveletereters 6.9 Saa7, 5.1 3.2 4.5 


Totals, males....... 100.0 | 100.0 [ 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 


Females — 

‘otalimebans.aereeime eer. 67.7 68.5 71.9 81.1 75.8 
100,000 or.over 6. 30.4 32.4 30.5 6525 50.5 
30,000- 99,999 ...... 10.1 9.4 24.8 4.3 8.3 
10,000- 29,999 ...... 8.7 11.6 S23 3.4 5.6 
Under 10,000 Cialoeie es 18.5 VS ila 7.9 11.4 

Rural non-farm ..cee0.. 26.0 ZOs2 2Se2 16.0 20.1 

AVUinalittearmarsietan stall. cite one Br8) 4.9 2.9 4.1 


Totals, females ..... | 100.0 100.0 | 100.0] 100.0 | 100.0 


SOURCE: 1961 Census unpublished basic migration tabulations, Tables 3 and 4. 
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SUMMARY 


is considered by urban size class, a positive association between the 
amount of migration to urban areas and the urban size class, anda negative 
association between the amount of migration to both rural non-farm and 
tural farm areas and the urban size class can be observed. Further, although 
the urban places with 100,000 population or over received the highest 
_ amount of interurban migration, their share decreased with the decrease 
in the size of the places of origin. There was very little difference in the 
| basic patterns of total migration streams for males and females. However, 
-tegardless of the origin considered, more females than males migrated to 
urban areas. 


There was some variation in the amounts and patterns of migration 
streams for interprovincial and intraprovincial migration. First, inter- 
provincial migration constituted a higher percentage of migration to urban 
areas than intraprovincial migration; 78 per cent of the total interprovincial 
migration flowed to urban areas while the corresponding flow of intra- 
provincial migration was only 70 per cent. Secondly, a higher percentage of 
intraprovincial migration than interprovincial migration moved to rural non- 
farm and rural farm areas. Thirdly, unlike the stream pattern of total migra- 
tion, no consistent relationship between the amount of migration and urban 
size groups could be noticed for either interprovincial or intraprovincial 
‘migration. One notable difference was that, although 62 per cent of inter- 
provincial migration from urban places with populations between 30,000 
and 100,000 flowed to urban places with populations of 100,000 or over, 
the corresponding percentage of intraprovincial migration was only 30. 
Thus, interprovincial migration was more to larger urban places than 
| intraprovincial migration. 


Two types of data were used for the stream analysis—(1) estimates 
of decade interprovincial migration for the Canadian born and (2) migration 
‘data for 1956-1961. The decade estimates showed that the origin and 
‘destination of Canadian-born migrants remained essentially the same 
'since 1931. The chief gaining provinces in the decades 1931-1961 were 
Ontario, Quebec, British Columbia and Alberta, and the chief losing 
provinces were Prince Edward Island, New Brunswick, Manitoba and 
Saskatchewan. The pattern of migration streams observed for 1956-1961 
was more or less similar to the pattern for 1951-1961. Thus, on the whole, 
\migration was mainly from the less urbanized to the more urbanized and 
industrialized provinces. The consistency of the pattern of interprovincial 
i migration suggests the persistence of the push and pull factors of migration 
/operating in the Canadian provinces. 
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The dominant stream of migration in Canada was interurban between 
1956 and 1961, followed by the stream to rural non-farm areas. Further, an 
examination of the origin and destination of the streams showed that most 
migrants moved between communities of the same type. Also, the migration 
data showed a small net loss for the urban population, a relatively large 
net loss for the rural farm population, and a relatively large net gain for 
the rural non-farm population. The small net loss of migration for the 
urban areas indicates the emergence of centrifugal movement from the 
central city to suburbs. The rates and velocities of the nine rural-urban 
migration streams showed that rural farm population was more mobile than 
urban population, and that, despite the small volume of migration from 
tural farm areas, this continued to be a source of urban growth in Canada 
during 1956-1961. 


Although males outnumbered females among the total interprovincial 
migrants between 1956 and 1961, the sex ratio was almost even among 
migrants to urban areas, which constituted the predominant migration 
stream. Most of the female migration was interurban. Males were preponderant 
in all the migration streams to rural farm areas. The sex ratios of migrants 
showed varying patterns. One notable feature was the predominance of 
young female migration to urban and rural non-farm areas. The rates of 
migration by age were highest for migrants to urban areas whether they 
came from other urban areas or from rural areas. 


The analysis of migration streams by urban size class showed that 
places with 100,000 population or over received the highest number (over 
50 per cent) of interurban migrants. However, the share of the places with 
100,000 population or over decreased inversely with the size of places of 
origin. Of the two types of migration examined —interprovincial and intra- 
provincial migration—the former was more to large urban places than the 
latter. Also, interprovincial migration constituted a higher percentage of 
migration to urban areas than intraprovincial migration. 


FOOTNOTES TO CHAPTER SIX 


* Ravenstein (1885, p. 199) used the terms ‘‘current’’ and “*counter-current?’’ 


for stream and counter stream in modem terminology (also Reprint No. 5. 482 in. 


the Bobbs—Merrill Series in the Social Sciences). 


> Primary migrants defined here are those who moved from the province of 


birth to another province. Secondary migrants are those who moved from a province 


that was not their province of birth to another province. Return migrants are those 


who moved to their province of birth from some other province where they were 
residing at the beginning of the migration interval. (For definitions and other | 
details pertaining to primary and secondary migration, see Eldridge, 1963, pp. 


328 - 330; Eldridge, 1965, pp. 444-455.) 
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FOOTNOTES TO CHAPTER SIX 


3In the 1961 Census all cities, towns and villages of 1,000 or more persons, 
whether incorporated or not, as well as urbanized fringes of metropolitan areas, 
other major urban areas and certain smaller cities where thé city and its urbanized 
fringe had 10,000 or more population, were classified as urban. The remainder of 
the population was classified as rural. The rural farm population comprised ofall 
persons living in dwellings situated on farms in rural localities. A farm for the 
1961 Census was defined as a holding of one or more acres with annual sale of 
agricultural products of $50 or more. (For explanations of the 1961 Census urban 
definition, see Stone, 1967, p. 222.) 


“Similar type of analysis was carried out by Bogue, Shryock and Hoermann 
(1957, C. VI) in their study for the United States for the period 1935-1940. 


5 According to Ravenstein (1885, p. 199), ‘‘The natives of towns are less 
migratory than those of the rural parts of the country’’. There are numerous 
empirical studies to substantiate the predominance of rural-urban migration in 
agrarian societies where most of the people live in rural areas. 


® The term ‘‘velocity of migration stream’’ is defined and used first in the 
study by Bogue, Shryock, and Hoermann (1957, C. IV). (See also Bogue, 1959, 
pp. 503 and 504.) 


7 “Velocity is given no sign because its value is not dependent upon the 
direction of flow between two areas, and is reported without reference to either 
origin or destination.’’ (Bogue, Shryock, and Hoermann, 1957, p. 49.) 


® The sex ratio of net migration may not indicate the sex ratio of gross in- 
migration and gross out-migration. It is possible to have situations where males 
outnumber females in both in- and out-migration, or vice versa with net migration 
showing an opposite sex composition. 
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Chapter Seven 


MIGRATION DIFFERENTIALS BY SEX, 
AGE AND MARITAL STATUS* 


An important aspect of the analysis of internal migration is the differ- 
entials that are associated with the demographic characteristics of migrants. 
Various studies have shown that migration is selective, which implies that 
migrants are not a random sample of the population at the place of origin. 
According to Everett Lee (1966, p. 56), the selectivity of migration may 
be attributed to the fact that persons respond differently to the sets of 
plus and minus factors at origin and destination and have different abili- 
ties to overcome the intervening sets of obstacles. As a consequence of 
the prevalence of selectivity, migration generally changes the composition 
of the demographic, social and economic characteristics of the population 
in both the area of origin and the area of destination. The sex, age and 
marital status of the migrants are considered inthis chapter; a brief analysis 
of the age-sex differentials. of rural-urban migration between 1956 and 1961 
is given in Chapter Six. 


The intercensal net migration estimates of the Canadian born obtained 
from place-of-birth and place-of-residence data included in Chapter Three 
and the migration data collected in the 1961 and 1941 Censuses have been 
used to study the age-sex differentials for different types of migrants. 
Because of differences in the characteristics of internal and external 
migrants, a comparison of the sex and age characteristics of Canadian-born 
and foreign-born migrants is also made. 


1.1 SEX DIFFERENTIALS 


Sex selectivity in internal migration probably depends on the type of 
migration, the prevailing local conditions, the types of communities of 
origin and destination and the circumstances under which people migrate. 
Hence, it is hard to find a universal pattern of sex composition of the 


* Harry Freedman, formerly a member of the Demographic Analysis and Research 
Section, did some preliminary work on this chapter and some of the tables and charts which 


he prepared have been used herein. 
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migrants. In view of the different types of migration involved in the present 
study, it is rather difficult to find any general pattern of sex selectivity. 
In this section, the sex differentials of migrants of all ages are considered; 
the sex differentials by age are examined in Section 7.2. For reasons stated 
in the previous chapter, little attention has been given to the sex differ- 
ences of net migration, which is an abstraction. 


The place-of-birth data available in past censuses provide ahistorical 
perspective of trend in the sex differences of lifetime migration. Table 7.1 
gives the percentage distributions of non-migrants (population excluding 
interprovincial migrants) and interprovincial migrants among the Canadian 
born, and migrants from other countries, by sex, for Canada from 1911 to 


1961. 


Table 7.1 — Percentage of Population Enumerated by Place of Birth, by Sex, 
1911- 1961 


NOTE. — Unlike in Chapters Four and Five, data for 1901 are not included here because 
place-of-birth data by sex are not available for that year. 


Enumerated Born and 
: enumerated Born in other | Born in other 
population of > 2 ; 
in the same provinces countries 
Census Canada 


province 


year 


Female Female | Male | Female Female 


WOM Discs ty ewiesecs eactcnes cates aul yd OKO) 
UO socemormecade | Meso 
Ua SOc ayers oo || MORO 
TOF liiegs «teeus nine | eOOnO 
IOS aaeane daooe || IOONC 
MON Se ouk Coe: |) OL e 


SOURCES: 1911 Census, Vol. Il, Table 17; 1921 Census, Vol. Il, Table 52; 1931 Cen- 
sus, Vol. I, Table 23; 1941 Census, Vol. III, Table 19; 1951 Census, Vol. II, Table 11; and 
1961 Census, Vol. 1.2, Table 49. 


The data show that while there was a higher percentage of females 
than males among non-migrants, the percentages of females among inter- 
provincial migrants and migrants from abroad were consistently lower than 
those of males in all the years except 1961, when the percentage of females 
among interprovincial migrants slightly exceeded that for males. The 
observed sex differential was greater in the earlier years than in the later 
years for all three groups. The tendency for the sex differentials to narrow 
among migrants over time indicates the possibility of increased labour 
force participation of females in recent years.’ However, considering the 
fact that the labour force participation rates are generally higher for males 
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than for females and other plausible factors associated with higher male 
migration, the sex differentials should have been greater than observed 
here. The inclusion in the data of children and parents, among whom the 
propensity to migrate should normally be the same, might have been a 
major factor for the lower sex differentials among migrants as shown in 
Table 7.1. 


The 1961 migration data for 1956-1961 for the population aged five 
and over also showed the tendency for sex differentials to disappear among 
total migrants. In 1961 the sex ratios (males per 100 females) of the total 
'sample population, non-movers, and total movers within Canada were 101, 
/102 and 100, respectively. The 1941 data on interprovincial migrants 
| showed a sex ratio of 101 for the total interprovincial migrants. 


An examination of the effect of distance on sex selection can be 
'made from the migration statistics collected in 1961 for 1956-1961. The 
| relevant data expressed in the form of migration rates by sex and the sex 
ratios derived are given in Table 7.2. 


Table 7.2 — Rates of Migration by Sex, and Ratios of Male to Female 
Migration Rates, by Type of Migration, 1956- 1961 


Rate per 100 


i Males 
igrati sample population | _Male rate_ 
Type of migration Wawail sae x 100 peeane 


Female 


Total movers within Canada .. 


Movers within the same muni- 
CIpaAliliiy, Pasyeres Skavsic oxsls oiake 


Movers within the same prov- 


Movers between contiguous 
DEOWAINCE Si ogerege  ficr'sie) eleleie' o's 


Movers between non-conti- 
SGUOUSEPLOVANGES) |. sje) «\si010'% 


Movers who did not state 
their place of birth in 
MOSOW Were eronete states ctets ea] 


Migrants from abroad ........ 


Total sample population ... 


SOURCE: 1961 Census, Bul. 4.1—9, Table I 1. 


The sex ratio of gross migrants and migration rates for 1956-1961 
show a slightly different picture of sex differentials for various types of 
_ migration (Table 7.2). According to the sex ratios of gross migration, 
there is some relationship between migration and distance. In intemal 
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movements, the sex ratios varied more or less directly with distance 
spanned. The sex ratios were highest among interprovincial migrants, 
and the excess of males was greater between non-contiguous provinces 
than between contiguous provinces. The migration rates by sex and the 
percentage ratios of male to female rates did not show such a pattern. 
The migration rates were calculated for the sample male or female popula- 
tion aged five and over. The rates show that, except for migration between 
non-contiguous provinces, female rates were either higher or equal to male 
rates for all types of migration between 1956 and 1961. The excess of 
males over females in the total sample population aged five and over was 
responsible for the observed differences in the rates of male and female 
migrants and the sex ratios of migrants. 


Table 7.3 — Sex Ratios of Migrants by Type of Migration and by Province, 
1956- 1961 
(Males per 100 females) 


Movers 
between 
non- 
contig- 
uous 
provinces 


Movers 


Total | Intra- | Intra- 
sample|movers | muni- |provin- 
within | cipal cial 
Canada|movers | movers 


between 
contig- 
uous 
provinces 


Province or territory 


97.8 
Mle 2 
97.1 
96.1 
97.9 


100.8 
100.9 
98.0 
98. 4 
98.7 


89.2 
85.8 
91.8 
89.2 
95.9 


Newtoundlandien teas. clea 
Prince Edward Island....... 
INOV as SC Otani. sisters eraierere sistas 
New Brunswick sont asl. ec ere 


OuebeCme se a's sitehrekeie oes 


OMUARIO Mercia tetas etetenstoaiere teeters 100.2 | 100.5 99.7 
Manito Dat, ters steve arelhereteters cievere 99. 0 97.9 98. 6 
Sarsicatchic atic reverence. LOZ ON |S ilee7e4 96.8 
AUT OT Lan tare aieteve: evel crater cre Perereaters 103.6 | 104.7 | 101.8 


leigunisyer (GONieil OE 6a omcac aod: 100. 2 OOF Ole? 


Yukon and Northwest Terri- 
ROLTCISY Nore stie-orersus choteter ccsc ene 


111.4 | 110.4 | 117.2 


99.6 | 100.1 98. 1 


Canada ...... at okstae oe tere 


SOURCE: Same as Table 7.2. 


Table 7.3 shows the variations in the sex ratios of different types of 
migrants for each province between 1956 and 1961. Among movers of all 
types, Ontario, Saskatchewan, Alberta, British Columbia and the Yukon 
and Northwest Territories each had an excess of males as opposed to the 
excess of females for Canada as a whole. The sex ratio of total movers was 
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)highestin Alberta and the Yukon and Northwest Territories and lowest in New 
| Brunswick. The provincial figures also show the predominance of males 
jamong long-distance migrants. Only in Prince Edward Island and British 
‘Columbia did the number of female movers exceed the number of male 
‘movers between non-contiguous provinces. For movers between contiguous 
provinces, females outnumbered males in Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, 
/Ontario and British Columbia. On the other hand, in most provinces, 
females exceeded males in intraprovincial and intramunicipal migration; 
the exceptions were Alberta, British Columbia and the Yukon and Northwest 
Territories for intraprovincial migration, and Newfoundland, Prince Edward 
‘Island, Ontario, Saskatchewan, Alberta and the Yukon and Northwest 
Territories for intramunicipal migration. However, it may be noted that, on 
the whole, the sex differential was rather slight, and may be accounted for 
mainly by the discrepancies in the data. 


‘1.2 AGE AND SEX DIFFERENTIALS 


An excess of adolescents and young adults among migrants compared 
with non-migrants or the general population is more or less a universally 
established fact (Thomas, 1958, p. 313; Thomas, 1938 pp. 11-54). As 
Everett Lee (1964, p. 128) puts it, internal migrants, like immigrants from 
abroad, are typically young adults in the ages of greatest productivity and 
iof greatest reproductivity. A typical curve of decade age-specific rates, 
therefore, would show a peak for the age group 25-29 falling toward both 
younger and older age groups, forming “‘roughly a bellshaped curve with 
long tail to the right’? (Eldridge and Thomas, 1964, p. 70). This is under- 
standable because young adults are normally in the transitional period of 
adjustment from family dependence to independence; from completion of 
‘education to selection of a vocation, to entry into the labour force; from 
‘single status to marital status. They are at the stage of life when ties 
and responsibilities are weakest and economic opportunities are normally 
the best. It would be instructive to know whether the Canadian data 
follow the general pattern stated above. The intercensal net migration 
estimates by age and sex obtained from place-of-birth data and the migra- 
‘tion data in the 1941 and 1961 Censuses have been used for the analysis. 
It should be pointed out that the ages shown in the estimates are the 
ages attained at the end of the relevant migration interval and not the 
ages at the time of migration. Age at migration would, therefore, be less 
‘than that shown by the estimates. For the purpose of the analysis, it may 
‘be assumed that everyone moved at the middle of the period concemed. 


17. 2.1 COMPARISON OF AGE-SEX DISTRIBUTIONS OF MIGRANTS AND 
NON- MIGRANTS—Migration data in the 1941 and 1961 Censuses have been 
used for the comparison. The data in Table 7.1 showed that, in general, 
‘there was a higher percentage of females than of males among non- migrants 
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and a lower percentage of females than of males among migrants. In this 
section, the main consideration is the age differentials between movers 
and non-movers for both the sexes. Table 7.4 shows the distributions of 
movers and non-movers by age and sex for Canada, according to the migra- 
tion data in the 1961 Census, for 1956-1961. The movers represent all 
types including local movers (intramunicipal movers), The percentage 
distributions of movers and non-movers are portrayed in Chart 7.1. 


Table 7.4 — Percentage Distribution of Total Movers and Non-movers, by Age 
and Sex, 1956- 1961, and the Absolute Differences Between the Two Groups 


NOTE. — Percentages for each sex were calculated on the basis of the total 
for both the sexes. 


Males Females Difference 
Age in 1961 Movers | Non-movers} Movers | Non-movers Male | Female 
A B Cc D | 7 N32 pe SS 
Die LOR a des. cvekctie-cte 7.4 635 7.0 6.2 0.9 0.8 
NOS AA saves sparen ervemars eit S22) 6.9 5.0 6.6 Si ay = LG 
MSs) 1 ORs are era sete 3 die o 3a5 5.4 4.0 4.7 =is9 =1057, 
DO cD AS Net teanatokscaiiate 4.3 238 5.8 1.8 i./S 4.0 
DIS ai) On evece save averere te 6.0 Laws 5.9 1.8 4.3 4.1 
SOSA Ls cteves 6 euateterats Say D5 Sat 2.9 332 P49) 
SDS ON. Saeed cuore ata 4.6 83/8) 4.3 3.8 b3 O55 
A) = AAS rei tic sdniee eee Be 3.6 Sapll 3.9 - 0.2 - 0.8 
4S A OMe ian: thevevers reve Davi Sai, DES 3.8 - 1.0 RS 
DOetSA Le chose. cieestanctone 2.0 3.4 1.9 SES ag ee! — 1.4 
S519 On, hes cies ake Stone EIS) 2.9 las) eth = 4 =i al, ut 
GOR G Art wc cscs crcne ee 1D 2.4 1) DS cH eth 
OSGies suese chersarere ere 2.4 eS) 2.8 5.6 = 3.1 aS 
Allages, 5+.... | 49.9 | 50.6 50.1 49.4 23.18 (ean 7e 


8 Obtained by summing the differences, disregarding the sign. 


SOURCE: Computed from 1961 Census unpublished basic migration tabulations, Table 1. 


The data show that the male and female portions of the mobile group 
are reasonably symmetrical indicating that there were no marked differentials 
between the age pattern of male and female movers. In fact, the female 
Proportion of total movers was slightly higher than the male proportion 
during 1956-1961. This is not Surprising because the movers considered 
here are mostly short-distance movers (intramunicipal and intraprovincial) | 
among whom females generally outnumber males. Even for long-distance 

| 
| 
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| movers, a tendency for the sex differentials to level off in recent years is 
| noted earlier in this chapter. The age pattern of movers and non-movers 
| shows that, ignoring the 5-9 age group which makes no migration decisions, 
| only the young adults (the four five-year age groups 20 through 39) are more 
| mobile than the remainder of the population. The age-specific differences 
| between the proportions of movers and non-movers were greatest for the age 
| groups 25-29 and 30-34 for-males, and 20-24 and 25-29 for females. 
| Such a pattern of age profile reflects largely the migration of young families 
| (including migration associated with family formation in which the wife 
| tends to be younger than the husband, and the wife tends to move to 
husband’s place of residence and not vice versa). 


CHART 7.1 


AGE-SEX PYRAMIDS FOR MOVERS AND NON-MOVERS IN CANADA, 
1956-196] 


FEMALES 
| 
AGE GROUP g AGE GROUP 
60-64 60-64 
ate . o ee 
50-54 50-54 


A 
iY 
45-49 : 45-49 


40-44 q 40-44 


25-29 : 25-29 


20-24 : : 20-24 


15-19 15-19 


3 2 a 
PER CENT PER CENT 


Note: Age group 65+ is not shown 


The differences in the age-sex distributions between migrants and 
-flon-migrants may be expected to be higher if the comparison is made 
between the interprovincial migrants and the non-migrants (the population 
excluding the total interprovincial migrants). Using the 1941 and 1961 
migration data, such a comparison has been made for 1936-1941 and 1956 - 
1961 in Table 7.5. 
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Table 7.5 — Percentage Distribution of Non-migrants and Interprovincial 


Migrants, by Age and Sex, 1936-1941 and 1956 - 1961 


1936-1941 1956-1961 


Age at end of 
period 


Non-migrants Migrants Non-migrants Migrants 


Female 


Sele lecc's sles) 6 9.9 13.5 13.1 
DOL Air taroreistsserets 10.4 12.2 8 
I= SU OM ateteretel atevetsre 10.6 9.1 9 
ZO 22 Aaetalisialet sails 06 9.7 6.9 el 
DS = (5 Amato tel atalererstere 17.0 15.0 ol 
SO= 44 vic eta wie euekete 13.7 14.7 2 
ADA Feretevatse aie ies 12.1 12.1 8 
DD OA sieves cies sesso 9.3 8.2 ol 
ODiauoresenetensiereterene ete 74 8.3 8 

All ages, 5+... 100.0 


SOURCES: 1941 Census, Vol. IV, Table 39;1941 Census, Vol. III, Table 18; 1961 Census 
unpublished basic migration tabulations, Table 6. 


The amount of differences between the two groups in Table 7.5 is a 
measure of the selectivity of migration for males and females at the given 
age. The data indicate that, for both males and females, the proportions of 
interprovincial migrants in the young adult ages 20-44 are much higher 
than those of non-migrants in 1936-1941 and 1956-1961. The age selec- 
tivity was more pronounced for migrants in the recent period than in the 
1936-1941 period; for instance, the proportion of male migrants in the age 
group 25-44 was 23 per cent in 1936-1941 but 27 per cent in 1956-1961. 
The higher proportion of migrants compared with the non-migrants in the 
age group 5-9 for the period 1956-1961 suggests that there was increased 
interprovincial migration of families with young children during this 
period. 


7.2.2 SELECTIVITY OF GROSS MIGRATION, 1936-1941 AND 1956-1961— 
For 1936-1941 only the selectivity of interprovincial migration has been 
examined, while for 1956-1961, all the main types of migration have been 
considered. The data used refer to the five-year interval preceding the 
census dates and refer to persons aged five and over in 1941 and 1961. The 
gross interprovincial migration for Canada is the sum of interprovincial 
in-migration or out-migration. Because the amounts of total in-migration 
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| and out-migration are equal, net internal migration for Canada as a whole 
_ would be zero. Migration rates calculated on the basis of the relevant total 
_ population in 1941 and 1961 have been used for most of the analysis. 


Table 7.6 — Interprovincial Gross Migration Rates, by Age and Sex, 
1936 - 1941 and 1956-1961 
(Rate per 1,000 population at end of period) 


1936 - 1941 1956 -1961 Difference 


Age at end of period A B 


Female Male Female 


SOURCE: Same as Table 7.5. 


| Table 7.6 gives the interprovincial migration rates by age and sex 
between 1936-1941 and 1956-1961. For both sexes, the rates show a 
substantial increase in the level of migration between 1941 and 1961. The 
increase was highest for the age groups 5-9, 20-24 and 25-34. Also, 
migration reached its peak level at an earlier age in the recent period 
than in the earlier period. In 1936-1941, migration reached its peak in the 
age groups 25-34 for females and 35-44 for males, whereas in 1956-1961 
the peak rates for females and males were in the age groups 20-24 and 
25-34, respectively. Further, the age-specific migration rates for both 
| periods indicated that female migrants were younger than male migrants, 
a difference that may be attributed mainly to the lower age at marriage for 


females than for males. 


The migration rates given in Table 7.6 are for uneven age groups, 
which makes it difficult to determine the precise peak age of mupiatten: 
The 1961 data permit examination of the age pattern of migration by five- 
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year age groups. The five-year age profiles of total interprovincial migrants 
by sex for 1956 to 1961 are presented in Table 7.7 and Chart 7.2. The 
rates are obtained in the same way as the rates in Table 7.6 and, in order 
to take care of the differences in the levels of the over-all migration 
rates, they are expressed in the form of indices. 


Table 7.7 — Amounts and Rates of Gross Interprovincial Migration, 


by Age and Sex, 1956 - 1961 


(Rate per 1,000 sample population of indicated age and sex in 1961) 


Males Females 
Age in 1961 ckbee Sample Index Geass 
: popu- of ; 
migra: ation | B#* | mtgre-] ME 
in 1961 tion 
No. No. No. 
Se Ores elteletelie.e/0/e%e 40,591} 1,046,083 39 115 39,353] 1,000,787 
10 14 wee wee ec 26,889 930,128 29 85 25,589 393,212 85 
DN Si=ELS Srevetete eiel'et eres 16,495 696,182 24 71 18,743 672,516 82 
20-24 cecescccce 28,350 537,910 53 156 34,391 559,461 179 
BNI) BAe ORES 37,438 573,417 65 191 35,789 572,107 185 
Sia St telenerste ein ieeie 32,816 610,773 54 159 29,170 605,755 141 
ICR SOL) icin cree cS 26,634 601,669 44 129 24,165 618,786 115 
AOITA aoa: e' |e erel else 18,401 533,798 34 100 15,630 539,746 85 
AISI STRS. ooo oon 12,489 495,350 25 74 10,521 482,270 65 
DOS SAR are isso alate eis 13952 423,379 18 $3 6,757 403,290 50 
DO =O ra eiaNer alist slater 4,807 343,974 14 41 4,800 328,745 44 
GOO Watelers siererepers 3,411 275,656 12 35 4,254 276,566 44 
GD clit eatarats orelonetenets 8,615 622,791 14 41 9,959 658,270 


All ages, 5+... | 264,48817,691,110| 34 100 | 259,121 


7,611,511 


SOURCE: 1961 Census unpublished basic migration tabulations, Tables 1 and 6. 


The curve of the age-specific rates exhibit a normal shape for both 
males and females with a peak at ages 25 to 29 and a falling-off toward 
both younger and older age groups. The selectivity of migration in the age 
group 25-29 is portrayed more clearly in the indices. Another feature is 
that, in the younger and older age groups, the rates for females are higher 
than the rates for males. The population aged 25-29 at the end of the 
five-year period was in the age group 20-24 at the beginning of the period, 
so that the migrants had an average age of 22.5 years when they migrated. 
From this finding it may be inferred that the ages of the highest incidence 
of migration were between 20 and 25 years and that interprovincial migration 
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was characterized by youthfulness. The median ages of interprovincial 
migrants (ages as of 1961) were 27.7 years for males and 26.6 years for 
females; those for the total sample population in 1961 were 30.5 years for 
males and 30.9 years for females. If the median age is considered at the 
‘mid-point of the migration interval, the median ages of migrants would be 
25.2 years for males and 24.1 years for females. Thus, it follows that 
migrants were not only young but were also younger than the population 
as a whole. The median ages support the earlier finding that female migrants 
were younger than male migrants. 


| CHART 7.2 


GROSS INTERPROVINCIAL MIGRATION RATES BY AGE AND SEX, CANADA, 
1956-1961 


i 1 ' i i ' i 1 ' 1 t 
5-9 10-14 IS=19 20-24 25429 30-34 35-39 40444 45449 50-54 55459 60-64 65+ 
AGE IN 1961 


Source: Table 7.7 


It is also possible to study the age differentials of different types of 
migrants using the 1961 migration data. The relevant data are given in 
iTable 7.8 and plotted in Chart 7.3. 


| There was little difference between the age patterns of different 
types of migration in Canada for 1956-1961. As noted earlier, the rate of 
migration among males for all types of migration was highest for the age 
group 25-29. The male age curves had three main phases, the rates de- 
‘clining to a trough at ages 15-19, then increasing to a peak at 25-29 
and gradually declining with advancing age. For females, except for 
intramunicipal migration and migration between non-contiguous provinces, 
‘the highest rate was in the age group 20-24, indicating a lower age for 
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female migrants than for male migrants. For migration between non- 
contiguous provinces and intramunicipal migration, the female rate was 
highest in the age group 25-29. A common feature of the age pattern that 
emerges from the data is that, for all the types of migration, the migration 
rates were higher for age group 5-9 and age groups 20-24 through 35- 39 
than the rates for all ages among males and females. The slight rise for 
ages 65 years and over for interprovincial migration reflects ‘‘retirement’’ 
migration (migration associated with retirement from employment). 


Table 7.8 — Rates of Gross Migration, by Type of Movement, 
Age and Sex, 1956 - 1961 
(Rate per 1,000 sample population of indicated age and sex in 1961) 


NOTE. — The given figures were adjusted for ‘‘not stated”? categories by distributing 
the latter on a prorata basis. 


Between Between 
Sample Total Intra- | Intra- Gontie- non- 
Dex ae population pay 3 muni- |provin- Geuk contig- 
in : : : 
in 1961 cipal cial prowices uous 
provinces 
No. 


DE duis we 9 se heeen 1 0405083 457 264 152 
Do be cain ee Oeeic 930,128 362 213 118 


SRO tec eteate er cuae - 696,182 327, 193 109 
BAO IA eck wd ate eae 537,910 520 288 176 
PESOS) ABH OL ae 573,417 677 397 216 
SOO GE. coos, acatete ees 610,773 || 605 358 190 
SOS) Aaa Seecrac 601,669 494 293 154 
NU IPI nee, Seti 533,798 411 249 126 
gE NE oA ES i 495,350 351 220 104 
Ora AR tevaccie, cre onenete 423,379 314 204 91 
Sieh Mare arora texto. 343,974 288 193 79 
CORO 4 in. eters cine 275,656 lee 185 73 
Do getenginalislecote ss 200 622,791 255 166 74 


Totals, males.... |7,691,110 || 421 251 133 


Females — 

SO Ok nr rete 1,000,787 455 262 152 
AO fay A Soret ped hi ten 893,212 365 DANG 118 
DS Oe eters cee ee 672,516 390 219 140 
DOD dae. ieee, eked: 2 559,461 672 358 249 
Dom DO Re eS Svene tere S722 OT 663 377 220 
SORTS 4 meses. nealst ekees 605,755 544 321 172 
SO SOR et. ep euscavare 618,786 448 270 ey) 
40-44 obese bk. hac} 539,746 374 Deis Ji by 
ASA OK te sence tees. 482,270 SoZ 214 95 
SOSA ean. oon 403,290 307 206 83 
DSI 5 OF ae o) ee ee 328,745 290 194 79 
GOSO6 45 eyes ee ovetews 276,566 287 193 VEY 
OB Diktone eleretelats ee ete 658,270 276 185 75 


Totals, females .. 7,611,511 427 254 137 


SOURCE: 1961 Census unpublished basic migration tabulations, Table 1. 
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AGE AND SEX DISTRIBUTION OF VARIOUS TYPES OF MIGRATIONS, CANADA, 
1956— 1961 


MALES 


TOTAL MOVERS 


INTRAMUNICIPAL 


t 35-39 | 45-49 
‘ ' Hl 


30-34 40~44 50-54 


AGE IN 1961 


FEMALES 


TOTAL MOVERS 


INTRAMUNICIPAL 


le 


FROM CONTIGUOUS PROVINCE 


| 15-19 25-29 | 35-39 | 45-49 55-59 
| | ‘ ' 


1 i} 
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AGE IN 1961 


Source: Table 7.8 
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7.2.3 DIFFERENTIALS AMONG IN-MIGRANTS AND OUT-MIGRANTS— 
The decade interprovincial estimates of migration, 1931-1941 to 1951- 
1961 and the interregional estimates of migration for 1956-1961 are used 
for the analysis in this section. Although the estimates of in-migration 
and out-migration from place-of-birth data give some insight into gross 
intercensal internal migration, their limitations mentioned in Chapters 
Three and Six should be kept in mind in interpreting these estimates. 
Because of their limitations, it was preferred to call them estimates of net 
migration of the out-born and estimates of net migration of the in-bom 
instead of in-migration and out-migration, respectively. As noted in Chapter 
Six, for some age groups for some provinces net migration of the out-born 
is outward and net migration of the in-born is inward. For certain provinces, 
like Saskatchewan in 1931-1941 and 1941-1951 and Manitoba in 1931-1941, 
total net migration (for all ages together) of the out-born is outward (for 
both the sexes in the former province and for males in the latter), The 
intercensal net migration estimates of the out-born and the in-born and the 
net balance for the three intercensal periods, by age and sex, are expressed 
in the form of rates per 1,000 average population and presented in Appendix 
Table A.2. The rates of in-born, out-born and net balance of migration for 
selected provinces are shown in Chart 7.4. 


It is mentioned in Chapter Six that the opposite directions of net 
migration of in-born and out-born can be attributed mainly to secondary 
and return migration, an observation supported by the age pattern of migra- 
tion shown in Appendix Table A.2, The opposite direction of migration, 
particularly migration of the in-born, is more prevalent in the ages above 
55. The rough estimation of the extent of return migration given in Chapter 
Six indicates that return migration was highest during the decade 1931- 
1941. Despite the effect of return migration, in most ages for all provinces, 
net migration of the out-born was inward and net migration of the in-born 
was outward in all the three decades; the exceptions were mostly confined 
to older age groups. As Eldridge (19654, p. 70) points out, the older age 
“groups had more opportunity than the younger to build up reservoirs of 
population living outside their province of birth and so to produce migration 
balance in the opposite direction. Thus, much of the opposite direction of 
migration, particularly in the older ages, represents retum migration to the 
province of birth during old age and retirement. 


The data show that, although there were differences in level, the age 
profiles of migration of the in-born and out-born were similar for males and 
females in most provinces. The Similarity was more noticeable in 1951- 
1961 than in the two previous decades. The main findings of the migration 
pattern among in-born and out-born population may be summarized as 
follows: (1) in general, the rates were higher for the young, adult age 
groups, 25-29, which agrees with the finding in Section 7.2.2 where the 
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CHART 7.4 


RATES OF NET MIGRATION OF IN-BORN, OUT-BORN AND RATES OF NET BALANCE 
FOR CANADIAN BORN IO YEARS OLD AND OVER, BY AGE AND SEX, 
SELECTED PROVINCES OF CANADA, 1931-1941,1941-1951, AND 1951-1961 
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Source: Appendix, Table A.2 
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CHART 7.4 
RATES OF NET MIGRATION OF IN-BORN, OUT-BORN AND RATES OF NET BALANCE 
FOR CANADIAN BORN IO YEARS OLD AND OVER, BY AGE AND SEX, 
SELECTED PROVINCES OF CANADA ,1931-1941,1941-1951, AND 1951-1961 
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Source: Appendix, Table A.2 
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CHART 7.4 
RATES OF NET MIGRATION OF IN-BORN, OUT-BORN AND RATES OF NET BALANCE 


FOR CANADIAN BORN IO YEARS OLD AND OVER, BY AGE AND SEX, 
SELECTED PROVINCES OF CANADA, 193!-1941,1941-195! AND 1951-196] 
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Source: Appendix, Table A.2 
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CHART 7.4 
RATES OF NET MIGRATION OF IN-BORN, OUT-BORN AND RATES OF NET BALANCE 
FOR CANADIAN BORN 10 YEARS OLD AND OVER, BY AGE AND SEX, 
SELECTED PROVINCES OF CANADA,1931-1941,1941-—1951, AND 1951-1961 
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CHART 7.4 
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age profiles of the gross migrants are examined; (2) the rate in the 10-14 
age group tended to be higher than that in the 15-19 age group, probably 
because young mothers were more mobile than older mothers and had younger 
children who generally migrated with them; and (3) the rates tended to show 
a minor second peak at the older age group, 65-69, which might have been 
the effect of migration in connection with retirement and widowhood. 


Because the estimates of migration for the terminal age interval 
70+ are likely to be less reliable than the estimates for other age groups, 
it was decided to ignore the migration pattern in this age group. On the 
whole, the age pattern of migration for males and females exhibited little 
difference. 


The 1961 migration statistics provide promising data for detailed 
analysis of age-sex differentials by provinces for the recent period 1956- 
1961. Because of the small amounts of interprovincial migration in some 
of the provinces and the possible errors in interpreting such figures, the 
analysis of the age pattern of migrants is confined to the regional level; 
it is based on age-specific rates of in-migration, out-migration and net 
migration of males and females for each region. The rates are presented in 
Table 7.9 and Chart 7.5. Rates of out-migration are inverted in the charts 
for conveniences of comparisons between the curves of in-migration and 
out-migration. 


It can be seen from Chart 7.4 that, by and large, there is a close simi- 
larity between the curves of in-migration and out-migration. The data 
display the typical pattern of high migration rates at the young adult ages, 
followed by lower rates at the older ages. Between 1956 and 1961, the 
Atlantic region had abnormally high rates of out-migration in the age groups 
20-24 and 25-29, followed by high rates of in-migration in these two age 
groups for the Western region (British Columbia and the Yukon and North- 
west Territories), indicating heavy flow of migration from the former 
region to the latter. The sex distribution of regional migration showed some 
differences between in-migration and out-migration. Of the two gaining 
regions, Western region and Ontario, the former had higher rates of in- 
migration among females than among males. On the other hand, for all 
three losing regions females had higher rates of out-migration than males. 
Such a pattern suggests that the level of. interregional migration was 
higher for females than for males between 1956 and 1961. This is evident 
from the rates of net migration which were higher among females than 
among males for all regions. One notable feature of the data is the close 
correspondence between the direction of net migration in all ages together 
and in individual age groups for all regions. Each age group showed a 
consistent gain for all the gaining regions and a consistent loss for all 
the losing regions among both males and females. 
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With regard to the peak rate of migration, there were some variations 
among the regions. Except for the Atlantic region, the rates of in-migration 
and out-migration for both sexes were highest in the age group 25-29; for 
the Atlantic region, the out-migration rate among females was highest in 
‘the age group 20-24. This suggests that there was very little difference in 
‘the median ages of in-migrants and out-migrants. The median ages of male 
in-migrants and out-migrants as of 1961 for the regions were: 


Atlantic Western Prairies Ontario Quebec 
Tenn erant Sie srs cee 26:7 RED Dilgerl 27.4 28.0 
Out-migrants...... 25.1 28.5 28.6 2Se2 28.3 


As regards net migration, only three regions— Atlantic, Western and 
Ontario—had the typical ‘‘bell-shaped’’ curves with the peak at the prime 
ages. However, unlike the age-Specific curves of in-migration and out- 
‘migration which had the peak at the age group 25-29, the peak net migra- 
tion tate for these three regions was in the age group 20-24, with the one 
exception of female rates for the Western region which was in the age 
group 25-29. The difference in the peak rates for net migration and for 
in- and out-migration is understandable because net migration is the differ- 
ence between in- and out-migration, both of which had peak rates in the 
‘same age group. Thus, the age difference in the peak rates for net migra- 
‘tion compared with the peak rates for in- and out-migration should be 
‘considered as the offsetting effects of the same peak rate for the inward 
and outward migration streams. 


With two or three exceptions, a similar pattern was observed for 
interprovincial net migration as well (Appendix Table A.3). The rates for 
‘Quebec and the Prairies showed irregular patterns for both males and 
females. Ignoring the net migration rates for the terminal age interval, 
which are hardly reliable, the highest rates for the Prairies were in the 
age groups 35-39 for males and 60-64 for females. For Quebec, the rates 
for both the sexes were much lower than those for other regions; the 
highest rate for males was in the age group 60-64 followed by the age 
group 50-54 and the highest rate for females was in the age group 30-34 
followed by the age group 45-49. The unusual migration patterns for 
‘Quebec and the Prairies, both of which had net migration losses, may be 
associated with reverse or return migration between 1956 and 1961 from 
‘these regions. The return migration normally takes place at the older 
lages (Eldridge and Thomas, 1964, p. 153; Eldridge, 1965, pp. 444- 
'455).? 


The percentage distributions of migration by age also show the age 
selectivity in migration. For Canada as a whole nearly 50 per cent of all 
interprovincial migration between 1956 and 1961 was in the ages 20 - 39 
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Table 7.9 — Rates of Interregional In-migration, Out-migration and 
Net Migration of Population Aged Five and Over, 
by Age and Sex, 1956-1961 


(Rate per 1,000 sample population of indicated age and sex in 1961) 


Noe Region 5-9 | 10-14 | as- 19 | 20-24 25 -29 30 - 34 
Males 
Atlantic — 
1 In-migration ....... 
2 Out-migration ..... 
S Net migration ..... 
Ontario — 
4 In-=migration 2... 
5 Out-migration ..... 
Onl eNeteml oration 
Quebec — 
ai In-migration ...... 
8 Out-migration ..... 
9 Net migration ..... 
Prairies — 
10 In-migration ...... 
11 Out-migration ..... 
12 Net migration ..... 
Western —2 
13 In-migration ...... 
14 Out-migration ..... 
15 Net migration ..... 
Atlantic — 
16 In-migration 
17 Out-migration 
18 Net migration 
Ontario — 
19 In-migration 
20 Out-migration 
21 Net migration 
Quebec — 
2D, In-migration 
JES) Out-migration 
24 Net migration 
Prairies. 
25 In-migration 
26 Out-migration 
27 Net migration 
Western —2 
28 In-migration 
29 Out-migration 
30 Net migration 
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4 Western refers to British Columbia and the Yukon and Northwest Territories. 
SOURCE: Same as Table 7.7. 


DIFFERENTIALS AMONG IN-MIGRANTS AND OUT-MIGRANTS 
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(Rate per 1,000 sample population of indicated age and sex in 1961) 


60-64 | 654 | Total 


135-39 40-44 | 45-49 | 50-54 55259 


Males 


Females 
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CHART 7.5 


RATES OF INTERREGIONAL IN-MIGRATION, OUT-MIGRATION AND NET MIGRATION 
FOR MALES, 5 YEARS OF AGE AND OVER,FOR REGIONS, 1956 — 1961 
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Source: Table 7.9 Note: Western refers to British Columbia and Yukon and Northwest Territories 
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| 
| 
: 
. 


ps both sexes (47.4 per cent for males and 47.7 per cent for females)+ 
. similar pattern was found for regional migration where the percentages 
varied from 50 to 42 for in-migrants and 54 to 43 for out-migrants among 
rales and females. Migrant children (interprovincial and interregional), 
onstituting about 15 per cent in the age group 5-9, had the highest per- 


sentage in one single age group for 1956 to 1961. 


1.3 CANADIAN-BORN AND FOREIGN-BORN MIGRATION 


The age-sex differentials of the Canadian-born and foreign-born 
aigrants are examined in this section, using the decade interprovincial net 
aigration estimates for the foreign born, 1931 to 1961 (Table 3.15), and 
he separate statistics of Canadian-born and foreign-born interprovincial 
nigration from the 1961 Census. While the former data refer to the sum of 
nternal and international migration of the foreign born for the provinces, 
he latter data represent only interprovincial migration between 1956 and 
.961 of the foreign-born population residing in Canada in 1956. The analysis 
is made for Canada as a whole and not for individual provinces. For the 
sake of convenience, migration rates computed on the basis of the total 
»0pulation (foreign-born plus Canadian-born) are used here, which show 
lhe impact of the particular type of migration on the general population. 
[he ratios shown are, therefore, lower than they would have been had they 
yeen calculated on the basis of the population of each group. The decade 
1et migration rates are the balances of provincial migration gains and 
osses in the given age-sex group per 1,000 average total population of 
the same age and sex for Canada, The rates for 1956 to 1961 are the age- 
specific gross interprovincial migration rates of the Canadian born and 
‘oreign born for Canada. The relevant data are presented in Tables 7.10 
and 7.11. 

Two specific movements are involved in the net migration estimates 
of the foreign born for Canada as a whole, namely, immigration into Canada 
and emigration from Canada. Most of the emigration may be considered 
xither as return migration to the country of origin or migration from Canada 
0 the United States. Only in 1931 to 1941 was there a net loss of foreign- 
dorn migration among males. The loss among males occurred in the age 
groups 25-29 through 50-54. Although females had a net gain for all ages 
together in 1931-1941, they suffered net losses in the age groups 35-39 
through 50-54, In 1931-1941 the rate was highest in the age group 45-49 
‘or both males and females, constituting reverse migration. The age- 
specific rates for 1941-1951 and 1951-1961 showed the normal pattern 
vith the selectivity of migration at the prime ages. It might be expected 
that the pattern of age-specific rates for the intemal migration of the 
foreign born would indicate a somewhat older peak age group than the 
oattern of rates for Canadian-bom population because internal movements 
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Table 7.10 — Rates of Decade Interprovincial Net Migration of Foreign-born 
Population Aged 10 and Over, by Age and Sex, 
1931-1941, 1941- 1951 and 1951- 1961 


(Rate per 1,000 average decade total population of specified sex and age) 


1931-1941 1941-1951 1951-1961 


Age at end of decade 
Male |Female Male Female Male Female 


ROC TAM eile leNeleiepateietsroie! sisictale 1 12 21 I 63 61 
Ddaes 1 Osis ats sctadesetel ss ekebel Z 7 PA 17 50 48 
DOS) Aa eyateieleqaveusieteusiehaiescieeeta 2 3 33 36 93 102 
DNS IE ART SO LOS OOO EF =. S) 56 74 156 144 
GOT SAeecevelemeloksiedet cReishcteiae ats ae 5 45 50 165 WSIS 
SHC BOs oh gue aap eee godGaL - 44 ae 41 32 118 94 
40-44 a.e) eliee! uelejole us) scl - 46 PAPA 34 21 79 62 
FSA O Wedel! sioiereiskeieisisi= eteuelels — 48 Gy) ay) 32 63 54 
DO OAM rele etcus slcyacoueate aueierele - 47 = aie 25 33 46 40 
Do Oly Aho ooo Om OL eS . if 19 22 23 Del, 29 
CORO Aree celever cece eecene 10 tS We, 12 YALL Zi 
SOLA Soon Geno OUD OOK 6 14 18 2 a 11 
TOSP SE SO 66 Ca gbondoudOUHC 28 26 = 67, sh 25 30 

AtlPages, 10+"... «3. ete. =9 ] 29 29 76 69 


SOURCE: Computed from Table 3.15. 


of the foreign born necessarily represent at least the second move. How- 
ever, Since the data used here are the net migration of the foreign born 
between Canada and elsewhere and not internal migration proper, the 
expected pattern was not observed. The peak rate was in the age group 
25-29 for the past two decades, with the one exception of that for males 
in 1951-1961 which was in the 30-34 age group. The peak migration rate 
for the Canadian-born population in all the three decades was in the age 
group 25-29 (Table A.2). 

Table 7.11 provides internal migration data for comparison of the 
age-specific rates between Canadian-born and foreign-born populations — 
for 1956 to 1961. The data used are the gross interprovincial migration — 
tates for the Canadian born and the foreign born by age and sex. Close 
Similarity is shown between the migration pattern of males and of females _ 
for both groups. As expected, the pattern of age-specific rates for the 
foreign-born population. showed an older peak age group (30-34) than the 
age pattern for the Canadian born (25 29); : 
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Table 7.11 — Amounts and Rates of Canadian-born and Foreign-born Gross 
Interprovincial Migration of Population Aged Five and Over, 

by Age and Sex, 1956- 1961 

(Rate per 1,000 total sample population in 1961 of specified sex and age) 


Canadian born Foreign born 


Age in 1961 Amounts Rates Amounts Rates 


Male Female | Male | Female} Male | Female Female 
No. No. No. No. 
5-14 cecccvccccccoe 61,202 58,914 31 31 2,746 2,534 1 1 
15-19 seccvecccccee 13,345 15,438 19 23 1,293 1,314 2 2 
| 20-24 cecccccccccece 24,666) 30,129 46 54 1,199 1,376 2 2 
25-29 sccccccccerece 30,745} 30,485 54 53 Seas ees eS 5 4 
30-34 covccvcccvece 25,538 23,432 42 39 4,677 3,576 8 6 
135-44 cccccccccccce 34,333 30,212 30 26 7,601 6,965 if 6 
BS 64 cacacecoceses 18,541] 17,192 12 11 8,016] 7,393 5 5 
| O5+ ceovcccccccccece 3,919 4,941 6 7 4,180 4,298 of 6 
All ages, 5+...e0. | 212,289) 210,743 28 28 32,855| 29,669 4 
9 


SOURCES: 1961 Census unpublished basic migration tabulations, Tables 9 and 10; and 
1961 Census, Bul. 4.1~—9, Table I1. 


14 MARITAL STATUS DIFFERENTIALS 


| The cross-tabulations of the 1951 migration statistics by marital 
status make it possible to examine the differentials in marital status of 
‘non-migrants and migrants and among different types of migrants. The 
differentials are examined by comparing the marital status distributions of 
‘non-migrants and various types of migrants by type of residence in 1961. 
The marital status distributions given here refer to the 1961 Census data 
and not to the marital status at the time of migration. Hence, it would be 
difficult to generalize from these data regarding the relative propensity 
among the three marital status groups to migrate. For example, with 
‘reference to widowed migrants, some might have had widowhood status 
Be con ghout the migration period, others might have migrated before they 
became widowed, and the remaining might not have been widowed before 
1956 but later become widowed and then migrated. Thus, if widowed 
persons show a higher migration rate than married migrants in 1961 it 
does not necessarily follow that widowed persons have a higher propensity 
| to migrate than married persons. 
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Table 7.12 — Marital Status Distributions of Non-migrants and Migrants 
Aged 15 and Over, by Sex, Type of Migration 
and Type of Residence, 1956- 1961 


From 

From mae 
Type of residence and Non- contig- Bowtie: 
marital status in 1961 movers uous aGGe 


province 


province 


Wir Dani@erayete tet cte ore are oe 


DINGLEP vss se leles's Oss 
Married sa ole Sete cke.s 
Widowed and divorced 


Ruralenon-farim seeeieits se 


OPA GLEE, cers cicte terete ote 
Married: res ete rcusicvasetete 
Widowed and divorced 


Ruraltarny gerstercts cers cree 


DUMCNSI A. cre) eretoianatel esters 
Married romicistevsperstree ts 
Widowed and divorced 


Canadaves An ccs ee 


Dit Glee rere crotereretarenerele 
MarniG acc. cvagevecenes.a. ce one 
Widowed and divorced 


Females 
Dace paces Dace Dace 
Wrrbannys, sivede cueioie leledsuess cls 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
Sitipl Gy... cterd vevere «ieesesue 24. 3 19.4 18.9 2037 
Married). icters-oc0 eee ee 63.1 71.8 Ties UDED 
Widowed and divorced 12.6 8.8 9.8 Hook 


Ruralion-tarii sete eee 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 


DINCler ween ets 22.4 14.1 15.0 13.9 
Married (tere scat muee ere 66.1 79.6 WGI 80.3 
Widowed and divorced ilabsesy 6.3 ee 5.8 
Ruralefarinin.cer ace 100.0 100.0 100. 0 100.0 
Sirigle yee. as ae 24.6 ilSyyal 16.1 14.3 
Married ctiavs, heteve’s, Sire 69.3 79.8 79.2 80.5 
Widowed and divorced 6.1 yy 4.7 Doe 


Wana daria iscsrt cicceusyele ees 100.0 100. 0 100. 0 100. 0 


DLN Lx, oPekelis aeeastrves «aie 24.0 18.5 18.3 18.8 
Mantle des is ste crc cares 6 ss 64.6 USP UBS Tas 
Widowed and divorced 11.4 8.3 9. 4 67, 


SOURCE: 1961 Census unpublished basic migration tabulations, Table 2. 
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Table 7.12 summarizes the marital status distributions of non-movers 
and various types of movers by type of residence in 1961. The data show 
‘that the proportions of married were higher and those of single and widowed 
were lower among movers than among non-movers for both the sexes. The 
proportion of married among total non-movers was about 64 per cent and 
-among total movers about 74 per cent.* The sex distributions of movers 
show that the proportions of single and married were higher among males 
than among females and that the proportions of widowed and divorced 
were higher among females than among males. There was little difference 
in the marital status distributions of the various types of movers for both 
‘the sexes; the only notable difference was that interprovincial migrants 
‘had higher proportions of single persons among males than among females 
and higher proportions of married among females than among males. 


Substantial variations were observed in the marital status distribu- 
‘tions of migrants and non-migrants living in urban, rural non-farm and 
tural farm communities. Among male non-movers, the proportions of single 
were highest in rural farm areas followed by rural non-farm and urban areas; 
the proportions of married were highest in urban areas followed by mral 
‘non-farm and rural farm areas; and the proportions of widowed were highest 
in tural non-farm areas followed by urban and rural farm areas. Among 
female non-movers, rural farm areas had the highest proportions of single 
and married and the lowest proportions of widowed and divorced; the urban 
areas had the highest proportions of widowed and divorced with rural non- 
farm areas occupying an intermediate position. The male and female movers 
‘did not have the same patterns of marital status distributions as those of 
‘non-movers. Unlike male non-movers, the proportions of married movers 
were highest in the rural non-farm areas followed by urban areas, with 
little difference in the proportions of widowed and divorced in the three 
areas. Among female movers, the proportions of married were highest in 
the rural farm areas followed by rural non-farm and urban areas; the propor- 
tions of single, widowed and divorced were highest in the urban areas. 


Rural farm areas had the highest proportions of single male movers 
even when distance of migration was taken into account, the proportions of 
‘single persons increasing with the increase in the distance of migration. 
‘Such a pattern was observed among the various types of movements in 
urban areas as well, but in rural non-farm areas the. proportions of single 
male movers decreased with increasing distance of migration. There was 
very little variation in the married male proportions among the various 
types of movers in urban areas. The proportions of widowed and divorced 
male movers decreased with the increase in distance of migration in urban 
‘and rural non-farm areas. Among female movers, there was very little 
variation in the proportions of single among the various types of migration 
in urban areas; in the rural non-farm and rural farm areas, the proportions 
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Table 7.13 — Marital Status Distributions of Migrants, by Age, 
Sex and Type of Migration, 1956- 1961 


Between 
: Same Intra- Between non- 
Marital status and Total inani-a hiorelvine contig- ernie 
suevnetoe | uae NS cipality cial ae uous 
provinces ‘ 
provinces 
Males 
pac. Dace Dec; p.c. Pp; Gs 
Single — 
WS BOR. Polretste love atal Velele es reer ¢ 42.7 S92 41.5 34.7 32.6 
DOD Poletersders. asiateval slerevotetatelsrate D207 IN? 27.4 29.0 29.9 
DOE DOP ciate c wrsteieveeie ee s'e'e eieiere 9.6 10.9 10.8 14.4 T5071 
SOROS ete cctel oladerelionnce ieveveter ere mesiere Soil WeD 5.6 8.3 8.6 
SS AA aie sta sueveleie oie) elsisisnasrerer: Hou 8.5 6.1 7.3 7.0 
4 iLO AD veilede evaiiaale svcredtseloreletennane 8.8 9.7 6.1 a, 4.8 


OE Ab Ghs Hadeédiwocn doddb.ooe 3.4 3.4 2.4 1.5 1.5 


Totals; single dices sere se wine 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 


Married — 
US CuO crererareieveisis oreteloneretersteteters 0.2 0. 4 0. 4 0.3 0. 3 
DO ED Alle ene leconehe ciel euecersienelelereteuevs 4.4 7.8 8.2 8.5 5 
DD DO Taveter ats sleeve. ohegeoneterereereere 10.7 17.4 18.7 19.5 21.9 
SISA ovale. s -ele le yeists serhetetererer sicle Se 17.9 18.9 20.3 18.8 
SO AAI ae lela asters aces ale vodre re evens 25.8 25-6 26.4 28.5 27.8 
A SOA Riera cous lovehele cies lve teeter ciatecs 34.4 24.6 21.8 18.4 15.4 
GOOLE sMecsueWatere) scare eters icioierere elon 144 6.3 5.6 4.0 4.4 


Totals, married ........... eae 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 


Widowed and divorced — ¢ 
MOSEL Oats etele ere staid the: tere ets 0. 0 0. O 0.0 = 0.1 
ZOD Ae) ieahere ot eee aia atatel a etre 0. 2 Ox 0. 2 120: Pat 
DALTONS TAR Bax Aa SAN ARO SEHD ee 0.8 5 15 2.9 325 
SO ESA ME Ts 5 stalau terete cetera ade cteenrene 1.6 2-6 2.9 3.9 4.8 
SOSIAA THRs ca etisord ¢ ope Cean Rie Sea/) 8.8 8&5 14.9 14.0 
ASSIOAR ae ccsheioraveleioteecle ate tote Ase} 31.9 27.9 3120 26. 3 
Satria, serene e)ateve le sdevcleiay tebe een 64.4 54.8 S951 45.7 50.2 


Totals, widowed and divorced 100.0 100.0 100.0 abe 100.0 
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Table 7.13 — Marital Status Distributions of Migrants, by Age, 
Sex and Type of Migration, 1956- 1961 — concluded * 


’ SOURCE: 1961 Census unpublished basic migration tabulations, 


Between 
Bet 
Marital status and Total ane pod Rapti: eee 
age in 1961 movers oe uous Ponts 
cipality cial : uous 
provinces oe 
provinces 
Females 
p-c p.c p.c. 
Single — 
DNS Tee isis whens «pale mh 2356 «2 44.4 51.5 
20-24 a Riipielieie Glelelisieleloieie's 16.9 25a0 
Do BOQ) MARGoOOBBOAGON Ob 7.8 TSG 
SO 345 ie clelsie.e sie Sthaeic 5.9 3.5 
35-44 ee ee eocee e 9,2 4.8 
EES'=1G4 Meleieleie s) s/6:6 10 6]916)5) © 6 sees. 11.8 5.4 
OSa5 VSABSU SCORE oe Aan Deis 
Totals, single .... 100.0 100.0 
Married — 
15- 19 ee eee Das 3.1 
20-24 eooceceeveeoesesee 14.4 17.3 
DS) Oiteteie sterelste sisi sie clielateletets ‘a%e 18. 0 19.6 21.0 DNS 9 
SOSISAI Te ictels « ete ier eis es 16.5 16.7 18.1 17.9 
ESO IIAG Natciereie s siloleere te A 23.9 22.8 24.5 25.0 
EO IOAUs aha aie) the eiels stele 20.6 17.0 14.9 TS-a1 
651 ooedoso55 Rote 4.0 3.4 2a3 Dal 
Totals, married ... 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
! Widowed and divorced — 
dee OR EES 0.0 0.1 0.0 0.1 
ROBE oRScocrorsc eps araie 0.5 0.8 0.4 Nos 
Saat A ag gg Tang we ae L5 1.7 2.6 2.8 
30-34 eoeeeoereoecee ese eo ee ee DS} 2.8 3.8 3.6 
B6S'44) ec sce. eiee a sde ss co 8.6 8.9 10.6 10.1 
ASIOA Sacicciectscceececesess 38.0 36. 0 SWicw 3225 
SSAA AE 49.2 49.8 45.4 ge 
Totals, widowed and divorced 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
Table 2. 
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of single had a negative association with distance of migration. There 
was a direct association between distance of migration and the proportions 
of married female movers in all three areas. On the other hand, the associa- 
tion between distance and the proportions of widowed and divorced was 
negative in urban and rural non-farm areas.and positive in rural farm areas. 


The marital status distributions by age and sex for different types of 
migration are presented in Table 7.13. It is quite natural to find the single 
migrants predominantly young compared with the married and the widowed 
and divorced migrants. The age groups with the highest proportions of 
single, married, and widowed and divorced were 15-19, 35-44, and 65 
and over, respectively, for the various types of migration among males 
and females. The age-sex pattern of single, married, and widowed and 
divorced migrants remained basically the same for all types of migration 
considered here. However, compared with male migrants, female migrants 
had higher proportions of single and married in the younger ages and 
higher proportions of widowed and divorced in the older ages. Among the 
different types of migration, there was some association between distance. 
and age of single migrants. The long-distance single movers (interprovincial 
movers) had lower proportions than short-distance movers in the age group 
15-19 and higher proportions in the ages 20 - 34. 


1.5. SUMMARY 


Historical data on interprovincial migration in Canada reveal a 
tendency for the sex differentials to narrow among migrants over time, 
which suggests the possibility of increased labour force participation 
among females in recent years. The sex ratios of migrants varied more or 
less directly with distance. Among the total migrants between 1956 and 
1961, Ontario, Saskatchewan, Alberta, British Columbia and the Yukon 
and Northwest Territories had an excess of males, in contrast to the 
excess of females for Canada-as a whole. 


There were no marked differences between the age patterns of male 
and female migrants. A comparison of the age pattem of migrants and 
non-migrants showed that the age selectivity of migration’ was in the four 
five-year age groups, 20 through 39. All the available evidence indicates 
that migrants are generally younger than the total population. For Canada 
as a whole, nearly 50 per cent of all interprovincial migration between 
1956 and 1961 was in the ages 20-39 for both the sexes. The age-specific 
migration rates for 1956-1961 exhibited a normal shape for both males and 
females with a peak at ages 25-29, falling toward both younger and older 
age groups. The median age of migrants at the midpoint of the migration. 
interval for 1956-1961 was 25.2 years for males and 24.1 years for females. 
There was little difference in the age pattern of different types of migra- 
tion in Canada for the period 1956 - 1961. 
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Data on decade net migration by age show that the age profiles of 
migration of the in-born and out-born were similar for males and females 
in most provinces. The migration data for 1956-1961 also show such 
similarity between the age curves of in-migrants and out-migrants. As 
regards net migration, only three regions — Atlantic, Western and Ontatio— 
had the typical “‘bell-shaped’’ curves with the peak at the prime ages. 
However, unlike the age-specific curves of in-migration and out-migration 
which had the peak at the age group 25-29, the peak net migration rate for 
these three regions was in the age group 20-24. 


| 


| 


: According to the decade migration data for the foreign born, the rate 
‘of migration was highest in the age group 25-29. An older peak age for 


foreign-born than for Canadian-born migrants would be expected, but the 
‘deviation from the expected pattern could be explained by the fact that 


decade migration data for the foreign born used here did not represent 


internal migration. This point is substantiated by the migration data for 


| 1956-1961, which show that the foreign born had the peak rate in the 
age group 30-34 and the Canadian born in the age group 25-29. 


) 


( 


The marital status distributions show that the proportions of married 
| were higher and the proportions of single and widowed were lower among 
‘movers than among non-movers for both the sexes. There was very little 
| difference in the marital status distributions of the various types of movers 
for both sexes. However, substantial variations were observed in the 
marital status distributions of migrants and non-migrants living in urban, 
| tural non-farm and rural farm areas. Migration data by age and marital 
tatus show that the age groups with the highest proportions of single, 
nd married and widowed were 15-19, 35-44 and 65 andover, respectively, 


‘for the various types of migration. 


FOOTNOTES TO CHAPTER SEVEN 


| 1 This observation is based on the explanation for higher migration rate 
among males which has been the general pattern in the past. The higher male 
‘migration rate is considered to be due to the higher labour force participation 
_rate of males and other economic and social factors (Shryock, 1954, p. 350). 

? Return migration is older than non-return because a migrant cannot be a 
‘return until he has been a non-return migrant. The minor peaks at older ages 
associated with return migration are a disturbing factor from the point of view of 
“migration: prediction because they produce a hollowing in the age curve of gross 
Baigration, different from the normal age profile of migration (Eldridge, 1965", p. 455). 


| 3 Marital status is closely related to age. Hence, the marital status of the 
'most mobile age groups will be reflected in the data. Most of the adult population 
|is married, ahd married couples generally move together. This is the reason for the 
higher proportion of married among movers (for similar pattern, see Taeuber, et al., 


| 1968, p. 65). 
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. ; Chapter Eight 


SUMMARY OF FINDINGS 
AND CONCLUSIONS 


The main findings of the descriptive part of the study are summarized 
-at the end of each of the substantive chapters. This chapter summarizes 
‘and integrates the over-all findings in all the preceding chapters, and 
_draws some general conclusions conceming further investigation of the 
available migration statistics. The conclusions drawn are rather suggestive 
and do not strictly emerge from this study because a selective approach 
was adopted in the analysis of the migration data, taking into consideration 
‘the ease of exploitation and the relative importance of the data. No 
‘well-defined hypothesis has been tested in this study to arrive at any 
| general conclusions encompassing the whole monograph. 


'B.1 THE TASK AND THE TOOLS 


| As stated in Chapter One this monograph deals with the demographic 
‘aspects of internal migration in Canada. Its object is to measure and 
describe the volume, trends, streams and patterns of migration within 
Canada, using mainly the estimates of interprovincial migration for the 
'decades 1931-1961 and the detailed statistics on migration from the 
1961 Census. The spatial units for the purpose of this study are the 
provinces (treating the two territories as one province) and the five geo- 


| graphic regions of Canada. 


| Because it is a volume of the 1961 Census Monograph Series, it 
seemed appropriate to devote primary attention to the 1961 Census material, 
‘but desirable at the same time to examine other data for a historical 
perspective of migration trends and patterns. For the historical part of 
‘the analysis, the place-of-birth and place-of-residence data collected in 
‘the censuses from 1931 to 1961 were found to be very useful and one 
significant contribution of the study is the exploitation in depth of these 
data for deriving meaningful migration estimates. The use of the place-of- 
‘birth data in the past had been mainly confined to the measurement of 
j life-time interprovincial migration but for this study, for the ieee time, 
‘estimates of decade interprovincial net migration for the Canadian-born 
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population by age and sex, 1931-1941 to 1951-1961, were derived from 
the province-of-birth by residence data by using the ‘‘place-of-birth survival 
ratio’? method. The procedure used yielded intercensal net migration of 
in-born (mostly net out-migration), out-bor (mostly net in-migration) and 
the net balance of migration by age and sex. Separate estimates of decade 
interprovincial net migration by age and sex, 1931-1941 to 1951-1961, 
were made for the foreign-born population using the ‘‘census survival 
ratio’? method. Because these two sets of estimates formed the main data 
for the historical part of the analysis, emphasis was given to the analysis 
of migration between provinces. Estimates of interprovincial migration for 
the decades 1931 to 1961 were supplemented by the migration data collected 
in the 1941 Census. 


8.2MIGRATION AS A COMPONENT OF POPULATION 
GROWTH AND REDISTRIBUTION 


It is notable that the population of Canadahas grown at a very uneven 
pace over the past hundred years and that immigration has played an 


important role in the observed variations in growth rates. The most rapid 
growth occurred after 1901, the highest intercensal growth rate being in 


1901-1911. Since that phenomenal increase, there were three successive 
declines in the intercensal growth rates, with the lowest of 10.9 per cent 
occurring during the depression decade, 1931-1941. An accelerated in- 
crease was registered after 1941. Corresponding to the variations in national 
growth rates, there were substantial variations in the rates among the 
provinces for the different decades over time, in some degree related to 
population size, particularly in the early decades. In the later decades, 
the provincial variations in rates. of increase converged mainly as a con- 
sequence of the slower growth in the initially most rapidly growing western 
provinces. Despite their marked drop in the growth rates, the western 
provinces maintained first place in the growth rates among the provinces 
during the whole 1901-1961 period. 


The distribution of population by province for each census year from 
1901 to 1961 showed that Ontario and Quebec had the major share of the 
total population of Canada and that there had been a westward shift in the 
population, particularly to British Columbia and Alberta. The Maritime 
Provinces experienced a steady decline in their share of the total popula- 
tion. The index of population concentration calculated for each census. 
year suggests that concentration of population is high in Canada and that, 
although the phenomenal change in the growth of population in the westem 
provinces reduced the population concentration between 1901 and 1921, it 
has since increased steadily. . 


The fairly close similarity in the pattern of intercensal rate of change 
of population and the index of population redistribution suggested the 
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‘interrelation between national growth and internal redistribution of popula- 
tion. By and large, the same provinces gained or lost population in Canada 
as a result of redistribution during the whole 1901-1961 period. 


| Although both natural increase and net migration contributed to the 
intercensal population change in Canada and the provinces, natural increase 
was the dominant growth factor since 1901. This was true even in 1951- 
1961 when net immigration in Canada reached a peak of over one million 
persons. Because the death rate in Canada is low and has followed a 
‘steadily downward trend over the decades, the observed variations in 
natural increase can be attributed to changes in the birth rate. On the 
other hand, the interprovincial differences in the population growth for 
‘the intercensal periods were mainly caused by differences in the level 
‘and direction of migration. Furthermore, migration was the dominant factor 
in the redistribution of the population of Canada. It may be noted, however, 
that the interaction effect of migration and natural increase (i.e., the 
| effect of opposite direction of migration and natural increase) cancelled 
about 33 to 47 per cent of the total redistribution in Canada during 1931- 
1961. 


Separate effects of the migration of Canadian-born and foreign-born 
| population on the over-all population redistribution were also examined. 
‘In 1931-1941 and 1941-1951, migration among Canadian born, which is 
‘mainly internal, was the more important factor but, during 1951-1961, 
‘because of the heavy immigration after World War II, migration of the 
‘foreign born became the predominant factor. However, according to the 
‘migration data for 1956-1961 which exclude extemal migration, about 84 per 
‘cent of the total redistribution during this period was due to the migration of 
Canadian born. 

'8.3 LEVELS AND TRENDS IN MIGRATION 


Estimates of life-time migration derived from place-of-birth data 
‘showed that the level of interprovincial migration in Canada was lower 
‘than the level of interstate migration in the United States but the over-all 
‘trend in the proportion of interprovincial migration in Canada since 1901 
was upward, indicating that Canadians, in general, have become in- 
creasingly more mobile. The total number of internal migrants in Canada 
(including intramunicipal migrants) between 1956 and 1961 constituted 
42.4 per cent of the total population aged five and over in 1961. Of these; 
60 per cent were intramunicipal, 32 per cent were intraprovincial and eight 
| per cent were interprovincial migrants. 
| The estimates of life-time interprovincial migration of the Canaelen 
»born for 1901-1961 showed that some provinces that gained through migra- 
tion in the early years became losing provinces in the later years, and 
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vice versa. It may also be noted that the number of gaining provinces 
declined steadily while the number of losing provinces increased. Life-time 
interprovincial migration was highest in 1911 and lowest in 1941. 


The efficiency of interprovincial migration was highest in British 
Columbia, which suggests that migration to British Columbia was more 
unidirectional than to other provinces. A comparison between the efficiency 
of interprovincial migration of the Canadian born and foreign born shows 
that migration was more efficient for the latter than for the former in 
redistributing population among the provinces. Further, interprovincial 
migration was. more efficient between non-contiguous than between con- 
tiguous provinces. 


The pattern of migration revealed by the decade net migration esti- 
mates was somewhat similar to the pattern shown by the estimates of 
life-time migration of the Canadian born for most of the provinces. The 
most notable difference was in Quebec where the decade net migration 
showed a gain in 1931-1941. Ontario, British Columbia and the Northwest 
Territories gained persistently through migration of the Canadian born in 
all three intercensal periods, while Prince Edward Island, New Brunswick, 
Manitoba and Saskatchewan lost persistently through migration. Thus, by 
1951-1961 net migration gains were concentrated in fewer provinces. 


The estimates of intercensal net migration for the foreign born, 
which included extemal migration, showed that changes in the amounts 
of gain or loss at the provincial level followed more or less the same 
pattern as changes at the national level, indicating that external migration 
was the major component of the net migration-of the foreign bom. As in 
the case of the migration of the Canadian bom, Ontario, British Columbia 
and the Yukon and Northwest Territories gained consistently as a result 
of foreign-born migration; Ontario had the largest share of the gain in 
1941-1951 and 1951-1961. The estimates of decade migration for the 
Canadian born and foreign born show a relationship between the move- 
ments of the two groups. For Canada as a whole, there was an accelerating 
increase in the net in-migration of the foreign born and ‘a corresponding 
increase in the net out-migration of the Canadian born in the three decades. 


For Canada as a whole, the rates of migration showed an upward 
trend in net out-migration of the Canadian born and net in-migration of the 
foreign born (including immigration) during the three decades. Of the two 
consistently gaining provinces as a result of the migration of the Canadian 
born and foreign born, the rates were consistently higher for British 
Columbia than for Ontario. 


The direction of interprovincial migration revealed by the 1961 
migration data for 1956-1961 was similar to the direction of net migration 
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for the 1951-1961 decade. The data also indicated a negative association 
among the provinces between the size of the population, and in- and out- 
eo rates and turnover rates. 


8. 4 STREAMS OF MIGRATION 


| The decade estimates of interprovincial migration showed that, 
| excluding the probable secondary and return migration which was higher 
in 1931-1941 than in other decades, the origin and destination of Canadian- 
| born migrants have remained essentially the same since 1931. The chief 
gaining provinces in the decades 1931-1941 to 1951-1961 were Ontario, 
Quebec, British Columbia and Alberta, and the chief losing provinces were 
‘Prince Edward Island, New Brunswick, Manitoba and Saskatchewan. A 
similar pattern in the direction of migration was observed for the 1956 - 
1961 period. Thus, the provinces of destination were more industrialized 
_and more urbanized, and were characterized by a higher stage of economic 
development than the provinces from which the migrants came. Such a 
pattem is quite common because, wherever areas differ from each other, 
‘migration tends to follow particular routes and to have a redistributive 


| effect. 


The analysis of migration streams by type of residence showed that 

‘the dominant stream of migration in Canada was interurban between 1956 
and 1961 and that the second dominant stream was to rural non-farm areas. 
PPurther, an examination of the origin and destination of migration streams 
showed that most migrants moved between communities of the same type. 
‘The rates and velocities of the nine rural-urban migration streams examined 
_ showed that rural farm population was more mobile than urban population 
and that, although the volume of migration from mural farm areas was small, 
| i. continued to be a source of urban growth in Canada during 1956-1961. 


8. 5 CHARACTERISTICS OF MIGRANTS 


| The characteristics of migrants examined were sex, age and marital 
status. The data for the period since 1901 show a tendency for the sex 
differentials among migrants to narrow over time, which suggests increased 
“migration among females in recent years. The sex ratios of migrants (males 


‘per 100 females) varied more or less directly with the distance spanned. 


| There were no marked differentials between the age patterns of male 
and female migrants in Canada. A comparison of the age pattems of migrants 
and non-migrants showed that the age selectivity of migration was in the 
| four five-year age groups, 20 through 39, Thus, migrants tend to be young, 
| and younger than the general population. For Canada as a whole, nearly 
50 per cent of all interprovincial migrants between 1956 and 1961 were in 
‘the ages 20 to 39 for both sexes. The age-specific migration rates for 
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1956-1961 exhibited a normal shape for both males and females, with a 
peak at ages 25 to 29 years and a falling off toward both younger and 
older age groups. The median ages of migrants at the mid-point of the 
migration interval for 1956-1961 were 25.2 years for males and 24.1 years 
for females. The higher migration among the youthful groupmmay be in- 
dicative of the lower level of social and economic stability among the 
younger population than among the older population. 


There was very little difference in the age pattern of different types 
of migrants in Canada for 1956-1961. Also, the age profiles of in-migrants 
and out-migrants were similar for both males and females. 


In the case of internal migration, it would be normal to expect an 
older peak age for the foreign bor than for the native born because internal 
migration of the foreign born necessarily represents at least the second 
move. That the intercensal migration estimates for 1931-1961 did not show 
an older peak age for the foreign born may be attributed to the fact that 
decade migration estimates for the foreign born did not properly represent 
internal migration. The data for 1956-1961 provided intemal migration alone 
of the foreign born which showed that the peak rate for the Canadian bom 
was in the age group 25-29 while the peak rate for the foreign born was in 
the age group 30- 34, 


The pattem of rural-urban migration for 1956-1961 showed that most 
of the female migration was interurban. Males were preponderant in all 
the migration streams to rural farm areas. The observed sex pattern of 
migrants in the rural and urban areas may be ascribed to the difference in 
the sex ratio of employment in the urban and rural areas. The rates of the 
migration streams by age showed that the rates were highest for migrants 
to urban areas whether they came from other urban areas or from mural 
areas. 


Among movers, the proportions of married were higher and the propor- 
tions of single and widowed were lower than among non-movers for both 
the sexes. There were few differences in the marital status distributions 
of the various types of movers of both the sexes. HoweVer, substantial 
variations were observed in the marital status distributions of migrants 
and non-migrants living in urban, rural non-farm and rural farm areas. 
Migration data by age and marital status showed that the age groups with 
the highest proportions of single, married and widowed were 15- 19, 35-44 
and 65 and over, respectively, for the various types of migration examined. 


8.6 CONCLUDING REMARKS 


The study has many limitations and leaves several questions about 
migration unanswered. The limitations are due to the inability to use much 
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of the migration data collected and tabulated in the 1961 Census, the 
lack of required data for certain specific analyses, and the time limit for 
‘the completion of the study. One important aspect that needs further ex- 


ploration is the effect of internal migration — demographic, economic and 


-social—on the sending areas and receiving areas. In analysing the effects 


of migration on population growth and redistribution in Chapter Four, the 
indirect demographic effects of migration, which were probably greater than 


‘the direct effects, were not considered. Another possibly fruitful approach 


would be a regression analysis of the factors affecting the propensity to 
move by comparing areas of net in-migration with those of netout-migration. 
Some of these areas for further research fall within the scope of the first 
volume of the monograph on internal migration (Stone, 1969). 


Paucity of adequate data for a historical analysis of migration was 
a handicap at the time work on the present study was started. This handi- 
cap necessitated the adoption of a more exploratory approach to prepare 
interprovincial estimates of net migration by age and sex from place-of- 
birth statistics for the decades 1931 to 1961. Despite their limitations, 


‘the estimates of decade net migration for the Canadian born and foreign 
‘born obtained in the study are a useful source for further analytically 


oriented explorations. As noted earlier, the present study has utilized 
only a small portion of the available 1961 migration data, of which most 
are in unpublished form and are available from the Census Division of the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics. Of these, a promising source of data for 
further analysis is the detailed information on intraprovincial migration 


for each province (i.e., migration between municipalities of each province). 


The analysis of intraprovincial migration has special importance in Canada 


because of the immense average areal size of the provinces and the con- 
sequent low level of interprovincial migration. As noted earlier, the pre- 
dominant internal migration in Canada is caused by intraprovincial migra- 
tion which affects the population size and growth of several counties made 
up of incorporated cities, towns and villages and rural townships. Supple- 
mentary sources of data, which were not used in the present study but 
could be exploited for obtaining more recent information on migration, are 


‘certain administration records, such as those of family allowances and 


hospital insurance; the family allowance records are currently used by 
the Dominion Bureau of Statistics for estimating interprovincial migration 
(also see Kasahara, 1963) and these estimates are used for the post-censal 
estimates of provincial population. Unlike the other sources of data, the 
administration records would provide estimates of annual flow of inter- 
provincial migration which are vital for short-term population estimates of 


the provinces. 
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Appendix B 


APPENDIX B 


PLACE-OF-BIRTH SURVIVAL RATIO METHOD 
FOR ESTIMATING INTERCENSAL NET 
MIGRATION BETWEEN PROVINCES 


The estimates of intercensal net migration made here are for the 10 
provinces of Canada for 1931-1941, 1941-1951, and for the 11 provinces 
of Canada for 1951- 1961 (Newfoundland was excluded before 1951 and the 
Yukon and Northwest Territories were taken as one province). The data 
required for the application of the place-of-birth survival ratio method, and 
the adjustment of the data to meet the necessary conditions are discussed 
in Chapter Three, Section 3.1. More specifically, the data required for the 
estimation of intercensal net migration in terms of eleven provinces are: (1) 
ten-year place-of-birth survival ratios for each of the 11 provinces, in five- 
year age groups, by sex, for an intercensal period; (2) resident population 
of each of the 11 provinces classified by province of birth, by sex, and five- 
year age groups in the first census; and (3) resident population of each of 
the 11 provinces classified by province of birth, by sex, and five-year age 
groups (aged 10 years and over) in the second census. 


METHOD 


The methodology used here was originally developed for application 
of the United States data (mostly 10-year age groups) for nine regions for 
the period 1950- 1960 (Eldridge and Kim, 1968, pp. 4-10 and pp. 100- 104). 
It is as follows. Apply the 10-year place-of-birth survival ratios to the popu- 
lation born in each province and living in each of the eleven provinces (in- 
born population) in the first census, including the province of birth and 
obtain the corresponding expected population by sex and age for each prov- 
ince in the second census. The differences between the expected population 
and the corresponding enumerated population in the second census are the 
estimates of net change due to the intercensal migration of the in-born popu: 
lation of the province with respect to each of the 11 provinces. By repeating 
this operation for each province, net change due to migration ot in-born 
population of each province can be estimated for that province and for each 
of the other 10 provinces. From these, the intercensal net migration of in- 
bom (mostly net out-migration) and the net migration of out-born (mostly net 
in-migration) can be accumulated tor each province. The sum ot the net mi- 
gration of in-born and out-born represents the net balance of migration for 


the province concerned. 
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The various steps involved in the estimation of net migration for 
1951-1961 .by five-year age groups for each of the 11 provinces of Canada 
are explained here for illustration of the method. The calculation is made 
for each sex separately. Newfoundland is chosen as an example for the 
illustration. 


Table | —Population Residing in Each Province, by Province 
of Birth and Age, 1951 


Newfoundland 


ee a aa rs ee ee ee 
Five-year age groups 


Province 
of birth 0-4 5-9 10-14 60+ 


BB aGrirelore: cheveletereiatate ere 
Vil vandiN. Wel. me. 


All provinces .... 


Ca 


Table II. — Population Residing in Each Province, by Province 
of Birth and Age, 1961 


The layout of Table II will be similar to that of Table lI, the only 
difference being in the age groups. Unlike Table I, the five-year age groups 
will be from age 10 and the terminal age interval will be 70+. 


There will be one table for each province in 1951 and 1961 (males and 
females separately) as shown above. Thus the matrix size of the table for 
each year will be: 143 x 11 (for 11 provinces and 13 age groups). 
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B.1. DERIVATION OF IN-BORN POPULATION OF EACH PROVINCE BY 
| PROVINCE OF RESIDENCE AND CALCULATION OF SURVIVAL 
RATIOS 
Rearrange the basic data of Tables I and II and prepare Tables III and 
IV. This is to be done by accumulating the in-born population of each prov- 
_ ince by sex for 1951 and 1961. The rearrangement will yield 11 tables for 
| 1951 and 11 tables for 1961. The accumulation of each line for 1951 and 
- 1961 separately will provide the data for each province. Thus, line 1 of 
each province for Newfoundland, line 2 for Prince Edward Island, etc. 


Table Il —In-born Population of Each Province, by Province 
of Residence, 1951 


Newfoundland 


Five-year age groups 
Province 
of residence 
0-4 5-9 10-14 60+ 


VY devand'NSWed, «ss. 


All provinces .... 


SOURCE: Line 1 of Table I of each province for Nfld. 
Line 2 of Table I of each province for P.E.I., etc. 


Table IV. —In-born Population of Each Province, by Province 
of Residence, 1961 


The layout of Table IV and the procedure for deriving it are the same 
as for Table III; data are to be derived from Table II. 


If expressed symbolically, the total in-born population aged x paar 
ince 1, say Newfoundland, by province of residence in 1951 (Table III) wi 


be: 
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P iicx, 51) = PLA(xg.g St) Pl,1(x5_9 51). -- PL.1(x6 4,51) 


P1,2(xq_ 4 51) PI,2(xX5_9 51). Me PI, 2(x60 4,51) 


PL11(xg_g 51) PL 11(x5_9 51). - - PL 11 (x69 4 51) 


Where P = total population 


p = population in an age-group for a census 
having a common area of birth and area of residence 


1 = province of birth @=7)2..2. 11) 
j = province of residence (j = 1,2... 11) 
x = age in 1951 
The birth cohorts n years later in 1961, Piicx 47,61) will substitute a 


similar matrix with age groups n years older (n = 10). 


The formula for the calculation of province-specific survival ratios 


Six tox a 


11 11 
Siv tos tn) Pu + el) <P SD 7 
j=l j=l 


In this operation, the row sums of the matrix for each province in 1961 are 
divided by the row sums of the matrix for the corresponding province in 
1951. Thus, the province-specific survival ratio for the age groups 0-4 to 
10- 14, 


_ population aged 10- 14 in 1961 born in province i 
Si(0- 4 to 10-14) population aged 0-4 in 1951 born in province 1 


This process is to be repeated for each age group for each province in order 
to obtain the complete set of province-specific survival ratios. 


B.2 CALCULATION OF EXPECTED POPULATION, 1961 


Multiply the appropriate province-specific ten-year survival ratios by 
each number in Table III and record the results in Table V. For example, 
multiply survival ratio 0-4 to 10-14 for Newfoundland by the 0-4 popula- 
tion for Newfoundland in 1951 and obtain the expected population in the 
10-14 age group in 1961; multiply survival ratio 5-9 to 15-19 for New- 
foundland by the population in the age group 5-9 for Newfoundland in 1951 
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and obtain the expected population in 15-19 age group in 1961, etc. Repeat 

the same operation for each province and thus form Table V. The matrix of 
' E ; 

expected population, Pii(x + n,61) *8 obtained by multiplying the rows of the 

matrix for 1951 by the corresponding matrix of survival ratios. Thus, 


E 
Pii(x + n,61) = 9i* Pij(x,51) (2] 


Table V — Expected In-born Population, by Province of Residence, 1961 
Newfoundland 


Province Five-year age groups in 1961 
of expected 
residence 


in 1961 


h ‘ Total 
10-14 15-19 20-24 70+ 10+ 


ein in @ 0,410 016 0 0) 0, 6 Obtained by multiplying the population in Table III by 
the appropriate 10-year survival ratios. 


Bi BROT SD OTe 
WadeaandsN.Weslon « « 


All provinces -- 


B.3 CALCULATION OF NET MIGRATION 


Subtract the 1961 ‘“‘expected” population in Table V from the corre 
sponding enumerated in-born population by province of residence in 1961 
presented in Table IV for each province. Repeating this operation for the 
in-born population of each province will yield 11 = 13 matrices of estimates 
of intercensal net migration. These estimates are the net changes due to 
the migration of in-born population of a given province with respect to that 
province and with respect to each of the other 10 provinces (Table VI). 


Thus, net change due to migration, m4 is: 


E 


Mii = Pij (x + n,61) Pij (x + n,61) [3 


Zoo 
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Table VI — Net Migration of In-born by Province, 1951- 1961 
Newfoundland 


Province of Five-year age groups 
gain or loss 
a 10-14 15-19 20-24 for | Ee 
hike, Booououco0ce 
Pabel Ooo OS 
NESS. ens : 
INBEY Bae S SGGSOAGE 
Onis Go onmcoGce 5.00 
OUNM SHbGREECE : ° 
Manicuecielete poe0GG0G 
SASS ocaoc sod obod 
Alta eheleks/sieie S 
IBHICe noo eeois OO C oie 


YoU. and NoWo ds va. 


All provinces ... 


SOURCE: Table IV minus Table V for each province. 

B.4 REARRANGEMENT OF DATA IN TABLE VI FOR DERIVING NET 
MIGRATION OF IN-BORN AND NET MIGRATION OF OUT-BORN 
CLASSIFIED BY PROVINCE OF BIRTH 


From Table VI collect lines 1 for Newfoundland, lines 2 for Prince 
Edward Island, etc., and form Table VII. There will be 11 tables, one table 
for each province. ; 
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Table VII — Net Migration of In-born and Net Migration of 
Out-born Classified by Province of Birth, 1951-1961 


Newfoundland 


Five-year age groups 


Province 
of birth ; Total 
10-14 15-19 20-24 70 + 104 
INSEL GSmicisie sielele syee'e ste 
INGE. Sand OOIDe Gre A 
OWES sohomboos tidnoin 
Ont. pietinva|sievelies¢ ets \ 
Mia fhemarelsrelere ele cis eats 
Sask. aiefenereleielsielc 
IME, 65 G Ga ROO OG o ° 


|B)s( Coe ei PSI eet RS 
WwEaand /N>W. 2. 5... 


All provinces .... 


SOURCE: Lines 1 of Table VI for Newfoundland. 
Lines 2 of Table VI for P.E.L, etc. 


B.5 DERIVATION OF INTERCENSAL NET MIGRATION OF IN-BORN, 
OUT-BORN AND NET BALANCE OF MIGRATION BY PROVINCE 


From Table VII, it is possible to separate the intercensal net migra- 
tion of in-born and the out-born and obtain the net balance of migration for 
each province. In each provincial table (Table VII), the figures for the in- 
born (mostly net out-migration) by age appear on the line that corresponds 
to that particular province (line 1 in the table for Newfoundland, line 2 for 
Prince Edward Island, etc.), where i = j. For each province, the figures of 
the out-born (mostly net in-migration) appear on the remaining lines accord- 
ing to the various provinces of birth. The figures in the line for ‘‘all prov- 
inces”’ give the net balance of net migration of the in-born and net migration 
of the out-born for each age-sex group for each province. These are pre- 
sented in Table A.1. 
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1961 CENSUS MONOGRAPHS 
DOMINION BUREAU OF STATISTICS 
OTTAWA, CANADA 


Internal Migration in Canada: Demographic Analyses — M.V. George 
Migration in Canada: Regional Aspects — Leroy O. Stone 

Urban Development in Canada — Leroy O. Stone 

Incomes of Canadians — J.R. Podoluk 

Trends in Canadian Marketing — M.S. Moyer and G. Snyder 
Tendances et facteurs de la fécondité au Canada — Jacques Henripin 


The Impact of Immigration on Canada’s Population — Warren E. Kalbach 


Labour Force Studies 


Historical Estimates of the Canadian Labour Force — Frank T. Denton 
and Sylvia Ostry 

Working-Life Tables for Canadian Males — Frank T. Denton and Sylvia Ostry 

The Growth of Manpower in Canada — Frank T. Denton 


The following by Sylvia Ostry — 
Provincial Differences in Labour Force Participation 
The Occupational Composition of the Canadian Labour Force 
Unemployment in Canada 
The Female Worker in Canada 
Geographical Composition of the Canadian Labour Force 


The Census Monograph studies listed above were published during 1968 and 1969 or 

were in the printing process at the end of the latter year. At that time, the sixth title 

was available in French only and the eighth and eleventh were available in English 

and French. The list will be augmented as work on other studies progresses. hase 

may be secured from the Queen’s Printer, Ottawa, or the Dominion Bureau o 
Statistics (Publications Distribution Unit). 
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